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CHAPTER ONE 



I. The Teaching/Learning Peripective 

A, Preface to this social studies curriculum projectt 

PREFACE 

In the fall of 1967 the Kennedy social studies staff had begun □ffering 
a new program to ito students" thirty-one non-graded and non-sequential 
iriij;i:uctional modulei focuilng on the social realities of our times. The 
thirty-one modules were later reduced to twenty-aix but the format remained 
the same witli the staff functioning as a team to carry it out (AppendlK A), 
The continuing development of the Instructional Module program was to be 
accomplished in the Summer of 1971 under Project 28-C, More specif leallys 
the task was to develop fourteen instructional modules. Soma had been 
previously developed and taught but others would be considered for the 
first time. After two years of developing units we were coimitted to a 
new approach as we began our work in Junes 1971 • We had .examined the work 
of other curriculum teami both In Cedar Rapldi and throughout the nation. 
We were familiar with seme of the newest material available from educational 
pubJlshers, We had participated In a broad range nf social studies 
conferencei over the past year as we sought a definite direction for the 
suiraner work. Based on thisj various staff TCmLers have been engaged 
in four curriculum development projects. 

During the sunmier of 1971 the eo^hasls was placed upon develpping 
detailed behavioral objectives, conceptual approaches , and instructor 
strategies. This 1972 endeavor stressed conceptual approaches and enumerated 
materials to be used In designated classroom instructional activity 
situations. The i^ortance of instructional objectives is not being mini- 
mizeds but in the time allptted to develop twenty-three inatructtonal 
^Modules it was deemed necessary to concentrate our focus upon the actual 
Idea structure^ material usage, and when possibles clasirqom 
activity Involvement assignments and situations* 

The format followed in this work preients baiic notes to the instructor, 
on the intended scope of the course , teaching perspective and crucial 
bibliography sources. Then a conceptual diagram is followed. Time 
permitting, a rather extensive "Teaching Guide" lists and suggests 
coordination of materials ^ concepts , and activity offeringa. Only in 
the I.M. "lutroductlon to American Studlti" are all the varloui 
instructional objectives spelled out* Thisj then, can serve as a model 
for objacttve use and development appllable, with referent adoptions^ 
to the other I,M, 'a presented* 
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Assuming that our conmon goal and greatest dilermia Is how to 
increase the effectiveness and utility of classroom social studies 
instructional/learning axperlences, we have endeavored in this project 
to strive toward meeting that need. The en^hasls in toward inquiry 
approaches J student questions, "discovery'' projects and iubsequent 
discussions 5 related asslgnnient applications ^ and Individual student 
assessraents* This is considerably different from the former teachers 
as sole source of wisdom'^approach with the subsequent lectures ^ readings 
and tests. More effective classroom instruction attempts do increase 
the resporislbil it ies of both instructors and students, but we are 
expected to help prepare our students for real-lire responsibility and 
decision-making altuations. 

It is our hope that what we have done will be useful to other instructori 
and departments in the district* It will be available either as a total 
package *or by individual instructldnal module. We are anisious for 
conments relating to its uaefulnesi impleraentatton and classroom effectivenesi 
If this product in any way aids Initructors in social studies work, then 
its purpose will be ioraawhat achieved. 

We would like to thank Dr. Richard Schuli, Executive Director of 
Curriculum and Instructionj and Charles Llngren, Social Studies 
Coordinator: for their support and aiiistance in developing this 
project. We are also grateful to Wilbur Bretthauer and the production 
staff of the Education Service Center; and especially to our indespensible 
iecretary. Miss Wendy Kinmi* Finally, gladly we acknowledge that many of 
our Ideas and partlcul.**.ly encourageraent for our work comes from many 
meaningful experiences with our students at Kennedy High School in 
Cedar Rapidg, Iowa* The three members of this project! Jacobsonj 
Larson and Pitner acknowledge the cooperatton they gave each other 
in labor on this project. 

It is strongly suggested that the following two^day sequence be 
used to introduce each I*M, 

Day 1: Engage students in some '*get to know you" game.. The experience 
gained here can be used in practical applicationi concerning 
Human Needs which are an enlargeTOat for all I*M, concepts. 
The Pfelffer and Jonas volumes have a multitude of variations. 
(Pfelfferj William J* and Jones, John E* A Handbook of a 
Structured Experien_ce for Human Relations Training , Hendren 
Printlngj Indianapolis, Copyright, Unlvereal Asiociates Press^ 
1969* 3 volumes) * 

Day 2: Using either the I.M. diagram provided (or a derivation)^ outline 
the course to the students . Include in the presentation j 
concepts I content e^hasis, instructor cognitive objectives | 
and the evaluation procedures which will be employed during the I,M, 

It has been verified that students will not only accoi^lish more^ 
but also, and more inportamtlyj they will feel better about what they 
are doing if treated In the most humane way possible* One way to 
treat students humanely is to let them know what will be expected of 
them and how they will be evaluated * 



Some helpful suggestions towardg conducting a more humane claearoom 
can be found In the following • 

Raths, Louis- Harmin, Merrill; Sinwn, Sidney B.; Values and Teachlni 
Charles E, Merrill, Columbus, Ohio, 1966, ^ ~ ' ^ ■ 

Metcalf, Lawrence (ed,) Values Education. Rationale, Strategieg and 
Procadurea. 41st Yearbook of the National Council for the Soclar 
Studies, Washington D,C. , 1971, 

Harris, Thomas, I'm QK^-You're OK . Harper Row, New York, 1967, 
Fronro, Eric, The Art of Loving , Bantam Books, New. York, 1956* 

For a different view of *^success" in the claasroom and some 
Inhumane treatment of students by teachers bbbi 

Holt, John, How Children Fail , Dell, New York, 1964. 

Henry, Jules, Culture Against Man , Random Houses 1963* 

A contradistinction to the long heralded "^erican Dream" which 
Jules calls a hallucination and a delusion* His "Golden Rule Days: 
American Sahoolrooms" (pages 283-321) deals with such things as "Kie 
Nightmare of Failure-- (sea eapecially 295-297). 
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II* Appendlciss 
Append Ik A 

U Issues and Social Realities - An Inquiry Approach 

2, Requirements for the. 1972-73 School Year 

3, 1972-73 School Year Offerings, Kennedy Social Studies 

Appendix B 

1* Initial Scope of the I.M. Program, three year cycle 1969-1972. 
Appendix C 

1. Reviled Suope of the I.M. Program, three year cycle, 1971-.72 Plan 
Appendix D 

1. Evaluation Results, student response form to all I M 's taken 
at Kennedy, 1969-1972. 

2. ''EEE" Student Evaluation, 

3. End of School Sumnary* 



Social Studies at Kennedy High SohocX 
Cedar Rapida, Iowa 



ISB'ugB aad Soci al RiaJ.iti©8 - An Inquiry Approach 

At Kemisdy, Socisa Studies tries to take an approaoh to viewii^ our seoial sm^round- 
ings that ia not based almoit solely on eturJj-ing history* iMtiad of encoOTaglng 
memorisation of dates, eventa, and fajiioua people, we enooitfage studtnti to think 
about our cwrent world aituation and of aw relatlonahlp to thtae iurroundings.i We 
will be concerned with situationB that inyolTOi Sooial Isauaa, problems, deaision- 
making, alternatives, aotiona, . majOT concepts, behsTior patternsj interpretations 
and values* 

Social Studies is basically m awwaneaa and an tinderatMding of people dealing cr 
interacting with other people. The events, beliefs, cuitowa, institutions and 
individual feelings that we e^qperienee make up our view of ow social eni?lronment* 
We are interested in people, and how they -rtew and act toward various sooial reali- 
ties and situatlonas 

Your viewa and ideas , e3q3oaed to additional infoimtion, inter^etations and P#ttinp|, 
provldea the learning axperiencea ttiat we believe will aid us in suoeaaflfully 
handling real life situations* 

Our goal is to help create a cltoate that strong3jr encourages individual thinking* 
Students should be confronted with situations that force them tas 

a* Carefully consider availi^le Infcraiatian - 

b. Weigh the strengths and weatoesees of proposals - 

c# Make decisions from among ^ternative choices * 

d# Realise how society and tndi'Vlduala might be affected by these decisions- 
e. Lew*n to evaluate for himself the events and eKperiences that occur 
in his life - 

Sooial Studies tries to encourage students toward self^motlvation as they ask 
questions that deal with the nature of their eoclal environment. We beUeve our 
proprm at Kennedy does this, as It rids the student's view of hijnself as an 
Independent-thinking student* 

The Way Social Studies is QrBanliadi 

1* Ojt classes are mixed^ aophamoreSj junlOTS and seniors are all together, 
Wb are oonvinoed that artllUcial olMs lines would not be on aid, but an 
obstacle, as we wwk together In Social Studies learning sltuatloni* 

9% KBn^ high school social stiMles prograins btq realljr a series of Histery courses* 
That li not true at Ksnnedy* Social Studies will focus on an issues and 
,^mrent ^oWems a^r^ch to aoiialderlng aspects of our Society We t^ te 
work towarff a better so^al inideretandtog and awareness as we think about 
our Society md the relahlonships tlmt affect us. We believe 'Uiat a concern 
with U, S* Hlator/ alone will not meet the needs of our studmts t^ay. 

3. Our Instructional Modules (I.M*»s) are organized for six * r^e week long 
com'se seg nents * InterijTi situatioa^ are two - ^Uiree week aepients, 

ji. Wo will ^Amiae Social issues f ran the Social Inqi^ry Approach > By this 
meii ir?j we are expressing our connorn i^tK questions about perspective , 
vi.fnn.'-ijiitj inv^stlB-etion inpthods, values, alternatives, influence, and 

un^f^r^j^nnH;!^,^ of Bf,^i^ l R^.T^d^ 

j^P^ uomftrned with teaching-leaOTili^ situations that stoess both content 
^KJC This bath allows md f orcte a student to 

^■aasfl -^Ui : snj\tl realities as ha f OT*ms his own views «ad m^es value judgements* 



Kennedy Social Studies ^p'am 
Csdw* Rapids J Ima, 
1971 - 72 

QEmOTITES OF THE INTRCDUCTICTI EPIS^E 

It is the ^test that ttoough partiGtpation in tMs ©pis^e that ituderita may better 
dovelopi 

(1) An awarenesa of the eoolal perspeGtivB of the sooiai itudlss. 

(2) Factual faiowledge in a^d «pirlenc© in using the social inquiry method of 
studying the concerns that conflidered in the social stMiea. 

(3) An TOderitandlng of the aociolo^ of soelal problems (inoludlng why and 
how problema dovelopj hoif people bx'b aff ectek fciy them^ and what la 
Invoived in dealing with them) . 

ih) A ccamunity of interest that is based on thinking with airi wOTMjig 
with the people smI their problema that are ^oimd us, 

(0) A sense of perapective so that an issue or problem is seen in a proper 
relationship to the past and present sooiety without distOTtion 
exaggeration (which pen?dts a trtineltion between thm social and 
historical perspective)* 

(6) An appreciatioD of the role of "the es^ert" bimI the "non-e^OTt" 
respecting the issue and problem of toe sociri studies^ with some 
aldU in locating and using 8«pert Jmonrjidge, opinions ^ and 
inter pi'e tat ions, ' 

(7) A personal viewpoint that is intellectuaUy emotionally helpful 
sAd satisfying to the student » 



(8) 



A willinpiess to use critiaCL thinMjig e^Jls in m^djig up yoiff 
mind about social Issues, as you chDOS© fresn alternative deolsion 
options , 

Lijnitat ions to social pra^ctftbllity 
An 9-lr/ 7^1n^ perc lelved res ults 



In^^r nretiiig 



Research IrooMures 



Irtfonnatloa 



M ethods of Inqulj^ 



SoGiai Perspectives 



'^Cfeic ^tol cy- vi ew 
HumanlHtin Approach 





Social Cmcept^Identity 
Use of recognised ooncepti 
y \To ^aap fcey ideas 



Concept Reoognition 



Value Deteimination 



ReasoTiable self-rellaiice to 
decision-maklr.fl 



t 
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jjry or ien ce in i rob lem analysis 
^ ;?^ tgract3 o n ?vCr orvnnoe 



7alue*conflict apT^oach 



Tradltipn'^.^T^ Trends 



ndent thijiking 



Kennedy Social Studies Program 
HequiremanCi for the 1972-7'S Sehool Year 



For Returntng Kerinedy Scudentsf 



The Trimester 



Baginning In Augtist, 1972, all public high achools In Cedar Rapids will ihtft from 
K two semester to a three term schedule. Each of the aqual terras will be sixty days 
(12 school weeks) long. This affects all sagtnents of the school program. For 
Social Studies herei it TCans shifcing from a four'^quarcer to a three-term ichedule. 



Social Studies Re quirameflts 



1. Until August p 1972, Kennedy studenta had these minimum social studies require- 
ments to meet I . , 
1, FQur -quarter IM's of U*S, Realities courses (American Studies) « 180 days 
'2* Two -quarter IM's of Government Realities courses ^ _90 daya 

Basic social studies courses ^ (1% voar^)270 days 

* Other social studies IM's could be taken as alectivas, 

XI, After August, 1972| Kennedy students have these niliilmurn jocial ^twM^^ rcqiiivu- 
ments to meetf 

1, Three -terro IM's of Amertcan Studies courses ^ 180 days 

2, One- term IM of Government ^60 days 

3, One-term IM of an elective in social studies ^ ^^y^ 

(1^2/3 years) - 300 days 

* Other social studies IM*s; American Studies, Govarnmant or Elective area 
courses can be taken as electives 



EKplanatlon to Upper Classmen at Kenne dy | 



Govergment Cou rses (GR*b) - 

1* If you have taken (and passed) one Gov't IM or no Gov't IM by the end of 
the 1971-72 school year, then you must take one of the four new Gov't 
courses 218, 219, 220, br 22l/ 

2, If you have already taken (and passed) two Gov't IM's, then you have met 
your Gov't requirement J and do not have to take additional Gov't courses. 

/American Studies Coursas^ (USR' s) - . 

1. If you have taken (and passed) one U.S. Realities IM or no USR's, then you 
must take "Introduction to American Studies** (#200) and two of the fallowing 
six IM'si 201, 202, 205, 206, 208 or 209, In other words, you have all 
of your American St\idi«R raqulroments (3 courses) left to take. 

2* If you have taken (and passed) two U.S. Realities IM's, then you roust take 
two additional American Studies IM's, '*Introduct ion to American Studies" 
(#200) and one of the following IM's^ 201, 202, 205, 206, 208 or 209, 

3* If you have taken (and passed) three U,S. Realities IM's, then you must 
take one additional IM in American Studies. 

4. If you have taken (and passed) four U.S. Realities IM's, then you have met 
your American Studies requlramentfl , and you do not have to take any addition- 
al American Studies eouraas. 

Electives - ^ 



1, We recoiranend that you take additional IM's of the social studies area 
Qourses as electives. 



KENNEDY HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

Information and Sche dule gheefc for Kennedy Students 
1972-73 School Year Offerings 



TERM I ^ FALL 


TERM 11 - WINTER j IIRM III - SPRING 


221 - Introduetian 
to Govgrnnsent ^ 
"Politics" 

1 ■.. 


218 - Introduction [ 219 - Introduction 
to Government - to Government - *%lb- 
"Polltical Patterns" erty. Justice 4 Order'* 


200 - Introduatlon 

A.S* 


220 - Introduction 200 ^ Introduction 
to Government - to American Scudl^g 
^'Urban Probleins** 


202 - Environmental 

A.S. 


200 - Introduction j 201 - Poverty 
to American Studies 

r A.S. A.S. 


209 - Foreign Policy 
and International 
Relation 

A.S. 


206 • Mlnorltiea 208 - Amarlcan 

Society 

A.S. 1 A.^. 


232^, - Seminar In 
Recant United States 
History 

E- 


205 ' Culture and 
Change 

A.S. 


j 246 - Conce^orary 
World Problems 

E/ 


224 * Philosophy 

E. 


231 ^ Social Psychol* 
ogy 

E, 


226 - Sociology and 
Anthropology 

E. 


230 * Revolutionary 
i^wvemencs tt Nation 
Building 

E. 


229 - Western 
Civilisation 

E. 


228 - World Area 
Studies 

E, 


^ Directed Inde- 
pendent Study 


225 * Political 
Theory 

E. 


227 - Economics 


233 - Student 
Government 


- Directed Inde- 
pendent Study 

E. 


- Directed InBe* 
pendent Study 

E, 




233 - Student 
Government 

E* 


233 - Student 
Government 

E, 



Kej^: A.S. - American Studies courses. You need to take 3 of the 7 offered. 
G. - Government course. You need 1 of the 4 olfared. 
E. - Elective. You need 1 of 11 elective courses offered. 

Each term Is 60 dayi long. 
Is courses Required While You're In high school at KennedyJ 

1 l^Govern^on^'n'" ff 2 of 6 othera) - 3 term, of American Studies. 

^^9^' T ^°y^'"'"fnt (1 or 4) - I term of Government. 
ERIC- i Elective (1 or 11) - I term of an elective in Social Studies. 



Nante 



You are strongly urged to keep this record «nd to keep ^^^^c and ae^rate^ 

Circle one 



KENNIDV SOCIAL STUDIES PROCJRAM 
Date 



Record of I.M.'s In ^ocial Studies I have successfully taken 



3 



Soph. 
Jr. 
Sr. 



To be eligible for high se'rool graauation, all studeoti must iuccess- 
fully take and convlete (paas) a mlnlaium of 5 ternfl of Social Studies 
I.M.'s at Kennedy, niis is the equivalent of 1 2/3 years of high 
school social studies. Three of th«so I.M.'s must be identified 
as American Studies courses. ^ of these I.M.'s mist be 
Identified as a GovemBent eourie. All additional social sfti dies 
I.M.'s, and Independent fltudy flrrangeoents, are identified as 
Electlves. All terms are 60 days long. 



Name of I.M . 



I. Requirements - 



1. "introduccion to Anerlean Studies" 

2. ' 

3. ■ , 

4. Introduction to Gov't & ^ 

5. Elective. 



Kind 



A.S. 



A.S. 



A.S. 



G. 



I.M. 
Code # 



200 



Quarter & 
Year Taken 



Grade 
Ree v'd 
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5^ 



Electlves 



I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



itional Modules (I.M. J s i„of f ered , at .KennedjLjurl nR the one year cycle period s 



Ins truct 

20th Century 

Ame rica n Stud lag Ceuyses 
^Introduction to Ainarlcan Studies 
Poverty and Affluence 
Environmental Studies 
American Society 

Foreign Policy fit International Relations 

Culture and Change 

Minorities 



Codt # 
260 
201 
202 
208 
209 
205 
206 



Electlves 



Philnj 
Pol it 



A L Theory 



Soctr f5^4y and Anthropology 



224 

225 
226 

Ecotri 'nicH 227 
WorJcl ATea Studies 228 
Wesi:fi^ra Civlllfnt Ion 229 
Re\'nM*l'loftiry '^v cement: ^ h Nation T^ulldlng 230 
Soc^nl Puyn-ioi:)?^ 231 
Sen.^nar in ut U.S* History 232 
Stu«u,u^ Cnunu LI 233 
Contuinporary World Issues 246 



Gover nme nt Courses Code tf 
Intro* Lo c\(r^^ r vm£ and 

WolitiiwX Vu'^ivns 218 
Intro, tu Cnvcy"'i'ri^ nt and 

Lih£irUy,w & Order 219 

Intro, i'o Gn'-;--:^u*9nt and 

Ut Hin Ti/ub" ^^'1*-^ 220 
Intro t tQ Goverm^ent and 

Politics ^ 221 



PRIWT 



NA>ffi 

Lagt name 
STUDENT NUMBER 
UOm PHONE 



_ .^ICHOOL ATTENDEI) 1960-69 

Ken. Hard, Roos , Frank, othei 
_ YEAR AT KENNEnY IN 1969-70 

Soph, Jr, Sr* 



Firr^t name 



Write tho trf number In tab approprlFta 'sp¥eJ 7dFi 

Scm 1 IM number and 

Elective Sem 1 and 



Sara 2 IH nuTT^er and 
Eleetivo Sem 2 and 



The following charts show the prsjeeted IM's Clnstructional Modules) to be used In 
Konnedy Social Studies Prugram durlfiB the gnhool years 1969-70, 1970-71, 1971-72. 

In the spaceB provided above, write the nurnber of the IM's that you desire each 
semester of Gchnol year 1069-70. Note that each IM has Its own number even if it is 
repeated in a subscquGnt nemester, Bm sure to use tho correct IH number. 

You registerGd for all your coursea early this aprlng. If you have registered for 
an elective semester (□) in Social Studies, write In the number of the HVm you desire 
to be Involved In during each aoTneeter of eleetlve social scudiefi, Tf you did not pre- 
register for an olectlva (^) , write ''NONE'' in each of the blank soaces provided for 
electives* 

During your three year high school career at Kennedy^ you must take ^ IM's of 
United States Realities (USR) , 4 IM's of t^orld Realities Cm) , and 2 IM'a of Government 
Realities (OR) , 

SophoTtiores and juniors must take 4 IM's, Seniors must choose 2 Ill's of Government 
Realities if they have not already taken a gemeatar of government. This is regiatration 
for Social Studies only. On this sheets you c anno t €buge your registration for other 
courses . 
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Kennedy Social Sfcudlas Prografn {1969-70) Deserliitien of Insf^ruGtional ModulM 

(1) United Statea Foreign pQliey - An analysis of the role of the United States 

in the world. Emphasis will be on the war in Vietnam^ the Midile East crisis, 
thm future of western Europe, the conflict between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and Communist China* and the policy of the United States tward 
the underdeveloped nations in LaMn America, Africa, Asia. USR 

(2) Cultural Patterng - In the study of what dulture is and how it functions, an 
ernphasis will be placed on the basic needs all men have in CMmon and the 
divnrso methods that have been employed to nolvf* these needs, 

(3) Lib fir ty and Order - ^is unit will be concerned with tha proper balance be- 
tween liberty and order. Efforts will be made to ascertain what rights are, 
what liberties (rights) we have as ^erlcan Citizens * and what duties and 
rfisponsibllltlea accompany these rights, A distinction Mil be made beti^een 
responsible dissent and irresponsible action. OR 

Pov CT ty and Af f luence- A study of eeoeomic differences in the world. Case 
studies will range from the highly developed economies of the West to the 
economically weak nations in Aslap Afrlcai and Latin America* Emphasis will 
be placed on the quality of life in the nations selected. WR 
(5) Science and Technnlngy- An investigation of the changino pattern of life in 
the United States with emphasis on the impact of automation, cybernation, 
blolboical technology, nuclear power, space exploration * communication 
advancement^ and other scientific and technological developmentB . USR 
U *S >B ,R,-An in depth study of the adaptation of a contemporary VJestern 
culture politically, economically, rallfiously, educationally ^ and socially^ 
to the philosophy of HarK--Lenln as Influenced by geography and history, 

(7) C'^ovegnmenta l OrganlEation and C hange - Areas selected for study will acquaint 
students with our nation's changing political system and related problems 
that face 20th century Americans* GR 

(8) Search for the^ Good Life- Selected readings of modern-day philosophers will 
acquaint the student with outstanding philosophies which have influenced or 
molddd our contemporary society »WR 

(9) R acia l Conflict In the United States - The civil rights movement, riots in' 'tbe 
cities, white racism, balck poi^jer, the urban ghetto, the "new*' South^the 
effect of racial conflict on the United States-yesterday, today, and in the 
future* USR 

(i^) Mat ion Dulldl nf^-An inquiry into the future of the developing nations in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America* Case studies will be used to study the 
ralHtlanship of these countries to the major Communist and non-Communist 
nations of the world, their struggle to avoid hunger and starvation, their 
frustratino search for political stability, and thilr attempts to overcome 
colonial influences* TO 

(11) Governmen t Organisation and Change ^CSee //7) 

(^^) U,5. Economy ^A study of the control of production and consumption in the 
United States by a modified market economy* Attention will be focused on 
the changing role and Impact of the government on the aconomy » USR 

(13) Science and Technqlogy^CSee //5) ' 

(14) India^An in depth study of a Cdntemporary Eastern culture In terms of basic 
religious, political, economic, and social activities analyzed in the per^ 
spectlve of geography and history, ITO 

(15) Liberty and Order-(See //3) \ 

(16) S electe d Problema in United Stat eg^ D^qv e lopmeiit^- 'An opportunity for students to 
select a topic of intere^^t and pur.que it under the direction of the in- 
etructorSi Radicalism, anti*-intellectuallsm, the progressive movement, im- 
misration, labors and protes will be among the topics available for study* 
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(IME) INSmCTIONAL MODULE. EVALUAnON (IE) Periad 

This IM: ' — r— — 

My Class C either Soph, Jr., Sr. 3" 
My Sex (male or female) — — — 
IK Grade (either A,B,C,D,p) 



PmSE DO NOT WRITE YOTO NAME ON THIS PAPER 



Tn^B IS your evaluation of the soeial etudiea IM you have juat completed. Your 
Qbservationa are meaningful, and, important. Pleaaa try to answer the questenii 
in this survey in a rnanher that honestly reflacta your views and yaur opinions, 
indicate your reaponse by witing the letter ohoiee you aaleot in front nf the 
numbered statement on this page. 

Available reapanaes for each atatafflaat in tMs aurvey « - 

A, Generally agree vidth the stotOTent 

No opinion (Nat iure. no opinion) oono^rniiig the statement 
Genera ily diaagrae with the atat«nt 

Answer ftueation 

1, This course (IM) was i^aful to raei I laaiined aomethiag. 
— inatruotors seemed to be intarasted in their studanta ati indivdduals* 

\* There was not enough student partieipation for this typa of com*ae (IM)^ 

^ — ^ The nature of the topics invasti^ted was interesting * 

— _ ,5* There was a proper amount of course oontant inforMtian in thjs IM. 

^ ^ 5* The eouraa was adequately conducted in ra^rd to tha dagre# of claaa 

1^ . direction and control, ^ 

— — o* Ideas and coneepta presented were well developed in class work* 

— — Genially, the coi^ae (IM) was well erganizedp 

^ , 9. Instruction in this IM was generally effective. 

10, This IM sufficiently ehallengad ^ mantel abilities. 

11* I enjayed this aocial studies IM. 

— ^f* difficult for me. 

— — 1?^ There was not enough diseusaion situations. 

Content material ar inforoiation waa presantad in, an unbiased manner. 

— "^f* ^^^"tructors encourage me to inquire in order to gain my own vievi^ints, 

16. Readings used in this IM were tea difficult* 

I found the teaching techniques and the activltiea used to be intaresting* 

- — ^ Soeial studies should be baaed upon lectures i textbooks, and writ tan work. 
^ 10. The IM inareased my knowledge of the situations and problems th* seem to 

^.^et today in the U.S. and in the world. 
_ — <'.0. The inatruotors worked quite well together in their team teaching ^fort. 
riJ , Bi^lef ly Indinata the most important thing you have learned during this 

IM, Eiqplain your answer. 
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, -Continued- 

T^^s Period 
'tty Class (either Sgph,^ Jr^^ Sr^ ) Date ^ 

}fy Sex(either male or feniale) ~' " 

Jfy- IM grade(e±ther AjB^OjD^F) 



22. Brief I7 indicate the moBt effective teaching techique 



23. Iflcaso make any coimm2nta or Qplnlona you have A out this IM, What 
suggestlong or questiona do you offer in order to iirproTC the IM? 
Write on the back sidG if you need more room. 



Thanks for stating some of your thoughti and for helping to evaluate and 
inproVG the sooial studies program in this school. 



EVAnJATION RESULTS A taT-ly B tally 0 tally 



!• TMs taught me eomething, 








2# The instruotdra war© interagted lii the atudenta. 








3* Students dldn^t partlGipat© enough in tMa DJ* 








U. The topics itudiad ware interesting. 








Sm There was a proper amount of eoiirse content 
inf omation in this IM, 








6# The course was conducted latiefadbDrily with regard 
to olaas d3Lrectlon and control. 








?• Ideas and concepts presented were weU develo^d 
class worfc* 
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i 8* Thia M was well organized* 








9* Inatruction was generally effective* 








10* This IM made me think* 








11, I enjoyed this Bl, 








12, This Bi was dlffictat. 








13. There were not enou^ discuiaiona* 








Hi. InfornEtion was presented iji an unbiased manners 








iS, Instructors encouraged me to inquiry in order 
to establish my own views. 








16, Readjjigs in this III were too difficult. 








17. The teaching techniques and activities were 
interesting. 








18, Social Studies ahould be lectures, textbooks, 
and m'ltten work. 








19 • This BI broadened my Imcswledge of listing U,S, 
md world situationn. 








20, The instructors worked together well. 









21, Briefly indicate the one most Impwtant thing you learned in this BI, 
Explain yow anawer . 
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22, Briefly indicate the most effective teaehljig technique. 



23. Please make any coments or opinions you have about this BI. What suggeetions 
or qLuestions do you offer in orrler to Impo'ove the m? ' Bse^T^ions 



Gener a"lj.zations i 



r^T.9^^n^ f^f statini some of your thoughta and for helping to evaluate and Unm-ove 
ERXC «Utd1^fl lu-ograni in this acho^, unri-ove 



KENNCTY SC^IAL STUD^ FRO^M 

Compoeite Stfitistical Data Relating to 
the Eduoation^ Enviroranent Evaluation (^E) 



Tho aujTmarisod ii^oCTiation js'oseDtod here represents a ycM- and one half 
of systomatic Gvaluation of student roaction to the Kemiedy Socica Studies 
ProjjrQm in Godar Rapida' John F. Konnody High School, Thoao aro atudunt 
ruaetiLms to Kennedy Soaial Studios Pro^om. No group hna a croatur 
vaotod intoruat in the oawfully oonaidored outcane to a student and 
social^entored Gurrioulum than the atudynts involved in such a program, 

Queatione ore taken direetly from the Iffi evaluation. 



(1) V^on I attended Junior High 
before Gpming to Kennedy^ the 
Junior High I attended waas 



A, Harding 
B* Roosevelt 
0. Franklin 

D. Other aohool 
in C. R, 

E, Jrs High in 
another eity 



Dee* ?70 

il 

16 
11 
7 



16 
9 

8 



' 71 Jo.*^ 

53 



8 

7 

7 



/ 7 

S 



(a;) Tho school subject I am most 
likely to ijnjoy would be a 
course in thu area of: 



(3) The school subject area I am most 
apt to dlsllfco would bo a courso 
in tho aroa of s 







Doc. 


»70 


May '71 


A* 


Foreign Language 






"" I V 


B. 


Lannunnn Aj'ta 


23 






c. 




17 




17 






23 






E, 


Social Studies 


2h 










Deo, ' 


'70 


May »71 


A. 


Faroign Language 


23 






B, 


Lmguago iirta 


12 




10 ,J 


G. 


MatliQmatiGs. 


28 




32 39 


D* 


Sciance 


16 




17 ^1 


E. 


Soolal Studios 


10 




11 vy 



J 7 

/9 



Snninl Studios Proyram Ibi 



n \ r , Jjoc. ' /u May ' Yi 

KU) As compfiu-od to tho Sucial StiKlios A, Much Botter ^ ^ 30 Jie 

oourscei Amoricfin Studios I and II B, Bettor 28 31 ja 

tauGht in Junior mgh School, I C. Abuut tho amo 13 12 /<? 

bollcve that the Kennedy I.M, D, Worse 10 10 ? 1^ 
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(5) Tho topicsj idoas^ and problems cnn« 
aidorGd In the Social Studiea I»M#'s 
seom Importmt to ine. 



(6) I would prefer q dlffQront method 
of inatruotion than what I hav© 
roceivod* 



(7) The ItMm Soelal Studies ft^o^om plaeea 
too rmch Qmphaals on £^adas studen'te 
recaive lii the various I.M.^s, 



(8) The Social Studies I,M. *S offorod 
atudonts a proper amoiant of content 
Imowlodge about that particular topic 
considered within the I.M» 



(9) Tho SociaD. Studiea I*M, were 
usually sklliruily prosentod and 
well taught. 



(10) There v;gro not enough diicuision 
situatic.na in the I.H. I took. 



(11) Social Studioe I«M.*s wero generally 
weU organized # 



c 
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(12.) Instructors did not adequately 
explain assignments. 
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(13) Instructors encom'aced nc to Jjiquirc 
about and to ^veitigate topics In 
order that I n^ght godn my viwBs 



(1^) I beliove that the I.M.»i I took 
had definite eourse objeotivea* 



(3^) I believe the teaching methoda used 
in the l»M**s WBre l^gely 
ijiuff eetivo* 



(l6) The topics J idaaa^ and probleme 
investiyatad in the l*M.^s wer© 
Interesting* 



(17) SooicJ, Studies I.M. »s hnve proven 
to be too demanding. 



(18) Inetruetors shewed m intereat and 
Qunoorn fur their studenta as 
individual porsons* 



(19) Sooial Studies I,M.»s should make 

muah i^yorxtoT jyis^ of leetwos^ naaiom 
monts from taxtbooks, md written 
aseignmants^ 



(20) There was not enounh class oremJL-» 
zqtlon, dirodtioni and control in 
tho elnas I took. 



Juno 

December 



May 



% 

AGREE 
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% % m 
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May _ ^ 

January 
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June 
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Januai^ 

April 

J^e 

peoember 
May _ 

\ » "7 
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29 
26 
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30 
S7 
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31 
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28 
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50 
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13 
13 
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13 
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32 
22 
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20 
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23 
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31 
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25 
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2h 
17 
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(21) 



Content infonnation and ideas were 
usually preaented in an imbiaaod 



(22.) 



Rcadingi used within the I#M*'s wero 
too cliffloult* 



(Z3) 



Tho Inatructora hacl a go^ toiow« 
ledgo of their aubjoot laattor* 



(2I4) Standards aet by tho inatructors 
vri-thin tho Socinl Studiea Dept» 
are usually oonsistent for all 
studontst 



(25) Thu inatructora worked quite woll 
togGthor in their team toachinB 
offorta in tho I*M*'a I took ^ 
which wcro toain*-taught# 

(26) Prum my point uf viow^ I bGliovo that 
moat of the courae objuotlvea in 

tho 1,11. I took wore mot* 



(27) Bo you api^rovu or diaapprovo of tho 
ohcmoua made in the KDnncdy Socinl 
Studies I.Mp Pro£;rMi thii year? 



(28) Would yuu apprnvy or diaapprovo of 
havlnf^ the I*M. Soeial Studies 
situation uaed at Kermody this 
ygnr boln^j tiand a/jain n^t yonrj 
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%' % DIS- 

TEST DATE A PFROTE ArrROVE 



% NO 



(29) D,.' yf)u approvQ ur flisapprovc of the 
suf;j:^Gsticn that yuu moy probably 
tnko Bom electivo I»M#'s in social 
studies next year? 



(30) jkftar takinc an I.M*| I have a 

groator. awaronoas and approciatlon 
of that I.M.'i topics^ problamaj 
and concepts than I did bcf oro I 
took that I,M. 



(31) Do you approvy or disapprove of tho 
way tho Kcnnecty Social Studies 
Dept, instructors are hcmdlinc tholr 
job of teadhingJ 



(31) Pu yuu bolicve that the Social 
Studios Prof^Tram at Kennedy is 
mouting your nyods and TCquire-* 
mGnts in terms of what eKpor- 
icnCG or proparationa you cm 
Ifit from ywur days in a U.S. hif;h 
school that will help you to livo in 
our socioty? 
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Poll I - January 26, 1970 
Poll II - April 13, 1970 
Poll III- June 8, 1970 

icw,. 7 3 ( t.. Q 3 



Poll I - Decombor 17, 1970 (9li8)# 
Poll II - May, 1971 <60a)» 
■NNo, of students poUed, 



End of School Sumnary 
Kennedy Social studlga Program 



Sophomore { I 
Junior 

She P He 



Key 




Another school veaj- <b * . He I — 

happaned chia ,Lr. a„d your ^^/^ ^ °" "''^ '^^^^S^ '^.t 

year at Kennedy? ^ thoughti concerning these events, how do you view this 

yourle^ponse'ii ^h^ Iff ro^of Que.tiona; place 

in tront of the itatement, 

I . ^ I 2 • , 3 I 4 

Strongly Agree ' Aeree T" ' 



10 



IS' 



/3 



1 



iA3 



Siy Agree ' Agree ' Dlstgree I Strong DlsflgJST 

1. It waa a pretty good year for rae at Kennedy. 

2. I am reasonably happy attending thla school. 

3. The academic prograos here are adquate for ^ n.eds. 

4. The vocational programs here are adequate for ^ needs. 

5. I look forward to my next year at Kennedy. 

6. Students are uflually friendly here. 

7. Teachers are usually friendly here. 

-hlola^fiiriapn:!"' ""'^"^^ ^" 

9. Too many people in this school are hung up on dliclpllne. 
10. I choose courses based on which teacher will run that course. 
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iiPlease use the same 1 = 4 scale in considering your views on these statemeots. 
' th;:e%^rv:;a°::y''"' ^'^^ ^^^^'-^ -^at 

12. No on. dept. or area of this achoal Is really better than any other area. 

13. - I have., favorable opinion about the activities of Student Gov't here 
^l^^ll tieir":^?.^'^"" ^^"^ ^^-^ History than 

^l^^^l^:^ -^-P--) ^han they 

sivi^g mri^i^Ltiof ^^^-^^-^ ^^-^ ^-"-^ 

-u-Exoa sua uantin; me to form my own opinions . 
18. I hav, . favorable opinion of the Counselor, and their work here 



End of School Sunmary, page 2 

HI. Pleaae briefly offer your first thought reaetion in complecing or repond^ 
Ing to thasi statamenta or Ideas s 

1. A good high school presanti a ciimate or plae© where - 



2, If goiug to Kennedy has taught 



ight me onethifigj it Is that - 



3, The type of teacher who Lb most helpful to rae is one who - 



4. 1 (do or do not) feel that I am recaiving a good education or background 
In social studies here because - 



5. The thing I Itke best about social studies at Kennedy Is - 



6. The thing I most dislike about social studies at Kennedy is - 



7. What I think is needed most in social studies at Kennedy is - 



8. In order to be a better school, what Kannedy needs most Is - 



9, Probably the thing I like most about Kennedy U 



10. PTObat4y tha rhing l mamt dislike about Kennedy is 
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CHAPTER THREE 

III* Ina true tional Objectives 

A. Explanation of the Format uied in devaloplng the l.M, *s 

B. Educational Objectives; Progression in the Learning Procesi 

C. Inquiry Process in Learning Expferiences 

D. Affective Objectives 

E. Skills Usage 
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Explanation of the Format used in developing these Social Studies 

Instructional Modules* 



The Instructional niodules presented in this teaching guide were 
organized along a definite pattern. They all were concerned with 
a Focal Concept , aub conceptSj concept explainers (sub points), 
Notes to the Instructor offering Inforniatlon on teaching procedures 
Notes, on_ Student Sources listing needed classroom use materials, 
and Inatructlonal ^bjeeM_vgj^ which guided the tnstructloEial modulei 
In aspects of desired cognitive^ affective and skill development. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE ORGANIZATION 

The various Instructional modules (courses) were designed as twelve 

week terni teaching situations* The eKceptions to this are the 

United States Government modules IntroductlQn to Government - 

a basic required course preceedlng a specialised government area course - 

and the specialized government a":ea courses Liberty^ Justice and Order s, 

Politics , and Po 1 1 1 1 c a 1 P a tt e ru s ^ which were built as six week 

teaching units. 

Each mod was developed along and around an Inquiry Teaching and 
Learning Process a To present and develop basic ideas ^ a conceptual 
approach was used. The following classroom learning activity 
sequence occurs in all mods: i 

4 

a. Questions are posed and raised 

b. Student responses are solicited^ noted and considered 

c* Cognitive information Is presented through reprint readings, 
books 5 media aids and any other available beneficial source 

d. The five step inquiry approach of problem^ hypothesis, test, conclude and 
Beapply is relied upon 

e. Case studies dr eKamples are analyzed 

f* Ideas and information are interpreted and reassembled for formulating 
generalisations 

g. Ideas are evaluated and assessed for use In subsequent application 
situations 

This uniform instructional nwdule presentation and organlZLitlon permits 
the instructor to utilize and select appropriate behavioral objectives 
for any particular course. 

Factors of time and concentration did not allow the listing of 
objectives tied to all instructional modules developed. Instead, 
the perceiving and concerned Instructor will decide to carefully 
select, formulate and li^lement the objectlvea determined by himself 
and the course to be most desired. 



mnww^ S'OciAL s^miES frogram 



The Four Steps Problem - Hypothesis - Ttet - ConGluda 

A* Becoming Avare of a Problem 



Defining A Purpose 
^Problem^ 



~-f -B, Mskltig the Problem Meaningful 
Making the Problem Manageable 



—At Examining and Claselfylng 
Available Data 



II. Developing a Tentative Answor 
^^Hypothesla- 



IV, 



^B, Drawing Inferancas 

-C, Stating A Hypothesis 

Assembling Evidence 
1* Identifying l^mmded EviAmw^u 
2* Collecting Evidence 
3, Evaluating Evldance 

-B, Arranging Evidence 
1. Translating 
7 . Interpreting 
3. Glasflifying 

r 

Analysing Evidence 

1. Seeking Relationahips 

2. 'Noting Similarities and Dlfferaices 

3. Tdentlfying trends, Saouences, 

and Regularities 

neveloplng A Conclu.^ion 
^Cohclude^ 

Remember the four ba^lc iitepfl* Problem - Hypothesis - Test - Conclude, 



111* Testing the Tentative Answer- 
*Test* 




3 * L Xtf t . Yoyi. Hypotheg^isl 
4 # I Develop a Conclus ion 



This basic ■'Process of Inouirlng" will be used In nearly all social studies 
InstLu^fci.M^ni H»d,ilos at Kennedy, You will be asked and expected to fre- 
ournt ly refer to LlH^ »'/,itrufiy Prueues ', to uaderstand It, know how to 
/i£»jply it, and to use It, 

Barry K. Beyer, InsMto Jn the ipclaL |tudles Classro om, A Strategy f or 

Teaching. Columbus' Charles E. Merrlii Ptiblishlng Co;T^197i. 



Kenntdy Social Studies Program, 
Educational Ejcparlatieag through the us^ of Inquiry Mechods. 




Apply 



Cone 1 lido 
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Drawing \ . 

^ ) 
Concluslah 



Hypo thesis 



Cative 
answer 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES, PROGRESSION IN THE LEARNING PROCESS 



ERIC 



This chart Is made In reference to standard works by Bloom, and by 
Flanagan, Shanner and Mager. ' 

Si,}{ glasses of Co a nitlva Behavioral Tlilnkin g- 

1. Memory. Recall, specifics, unlversals, methods or process 

Demands the delivery of knowledge. 
Uaagj: Responding to a queation, 

2. Trsn .q lflr Tn n . Interpreting, understanding on the lowest level 

comprehension in terms of meaning, intent, relationship 
as expressed in conmunication, 
UaESfi.1 Rephrasing or Interpreting an Idea. 
J. Appn -r flr lPp. Use of abseractlons In particular and concrete 
situations . 

4 A 1 . Performing a task basad on understanding a method. 

^naiym . Break down the whole parts to clarify Ideas. 
Show intarrelationshlpi. 
U^ge; Explaining a ralationship. 

5. gy nthesl^. Putting together the parts into a whole. The ability 

to forimilate generalisations. 

m^iJ Show how certain concepts eontribute toward a 
larger idea. 

6. Ivaluation, Judgments made in terras of internal and external 

accuracy, conaigtancy, theories or generalizations. 
UMga^ Assessing, measuring and Judging a particular 
situation, 

7. Rp.RPp lTrfltlfln Reconstrucclng this analysis in any given situation. 

Reappllcation* 

Uaaga^ Work in another circumstance where the learning 
process and thinking steps mist be utilized and applied. 




xplalnera 
Tails (sub-points) 



Motor (manipulative) skills 



Thinking Skills 



Circumstances of 
Time J Place, .Events 



3 



1 

elatlnnshing 




Thinking to 
recall knowledg e 



Thinking to 
recognize knowledge 



Concern with 
Value Fornulation 



Concern with 
Feelinf ^g 



Thinking to 

develop Intellectual 

Ability 



Concern with Emotions j 



1. Benjamin S, Bloom, Ta3tOnQmv of Education al ObiectlveR . New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co», 1956, 

2. Flanagan, Shammer and Mager, Rnr-f^l fi^»id4^^ Rph^^ tar^l nhi^r- t^r^^ 

a Guidfi tn TndTvidiiPl T■^ar-n^np 



THE INQUIRY PROCESS IN LEARNING EXPERIENCES, 



(The Use of Cognitive Objectives,) 



To insure that all students come to comprehend and value rational 
and logical investigation of social phenomena, it is imperative 
that students have opportunittea to learn not only the process In 
real^life situations that involve problarag and purposes of Investi^ 
gation. In a period of social stress and upheaval that we have 
witnessed over the past decade , and at a time when emotional 
outbursts are replacing intelllg.^jnt thinking and e^^aluationj the 
process of inquiry la a necessary counter-^balance. 

Upon completion of this social studies instructional module atudenta 
will have the ability i 

1, to define problems, issues, and purposes for Inquiry from 
new data, 

2, to apply concepts, genef alizatlons , and other cognitive 
skills (knowledge, comprehension, analysis, synthesis, 
evaluation) to new data, and be able: 

a. to interpret, generali^.e about, and infer from data 
meaningfully; 

b, to assess the accuracy of information; 

' c, to conHiunlcate ideas and findings effectively; 
d, to examine and classify available data. 

3, to formulate hypotheses (develop tentative answers) 
that are relevant to new data by: 

a, asking analytical questions; 

b, clearly stating hypotheses; 

c, remaining aware of the tentative nature of hypotheses; 

d, comprehending the logical implication of hypotheses* 

4, to gather relevant data for testing hypotheses hyi 

a, Identifying the needed data; 

b, collecting the needed evidence; 

c, evaluating the needed evidetLCe by defining concepts 
to use as Intellectual tools of inquiry* 

5, to test hypotheses, using analysis and arrangement of data, 
a. evaluating the sources of data determining^ the accuracy 

of statements of fact; 
bp translating, interpreting, and classifying data; 
c, seeking relationships; 
d » noting similar it lea and differences ; 
e* identifying trends, sequences, and regularities* 

6, to evaluate the hypotheses In the light of data, and- 

a. modifying the hypotheses if necessary; 

b, stating generalizations or conclusions* 

7, to apply the final generalization or conclusion to test 
new data. 



AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 



Affective or attitudinal objectives deal with peoplei emotions, feallngs 
and values. In theie social studies tnitructional modules, affective 
objectives relate to each of the concepts and their various axpUiners 
that give substance to the development of a particular concept within 
a course. The instructor should determine \<rtilch objectives are vital 
to the concepts being developed, and carafully plot them out before 
they are transformed Into stated affective behavioral objectives. 
Based on an inquiry aducatlonal experience, the following are the 
most basic and In^ortant daslred attitudes allowing for an inquiry 
situation to occur* 

Ihe student should possess attitudes demonstrating: 
1, Objectivlty^ 

2* Willingness to temporarily suspend judgment 

3, Respect for evidence 

4, Curiosity 

5, Tolerance for ambiguity in developing an explanatton 

6, Skepticism 

7* Respect for the use of reason 
8* Apprecf.ation 

9. Syn^athy or empathy toward others or a set of circumstances 

10, Sensitivity 

11, Admiration 
12* Enjoyment 
13* Concern 
14. Efficacy 



SKILLS USAGE 



A classification of motor and thinking skills is presented here 
and It IS the Intent of this section to acquaint teachers with ' 
the several skills that are the essence of effective education 
Students must possasa motor and thinking skills if they are to" 
have any competency as a functlotilng person In society. 

At the conclusion of this social studies instructional module 
students will improve their motor skillB of being able: 

1, to write legibly ; 

2. to draw understandable models; diagrams, charts, etc. ■ 
3- to type correctly; ' ' 

4. to operate audio-visual equipment; 

5. to locate and sort materials in the school im and social studies 
resource center without undue waste of time and energy 

6. to read at increased rates without loss of con^jrehenslon and retention 

At the conclusion .of this social studies instructional module 
students will Improve their thinking skills of being able- 

1. to communicate clearly to othars what ha intends to convey in 
his writing; - 

2. to define clearly issues, problems, and topics of study; 

3. to recognize values, feelings, and attltudea involved in 
issues, problems J and topics under study; 

4. to use logical procedures in dlscuBslng controveraial issues; 

5. to connmintcate clearly and effeetivelv his ideas to others 
through the use of audio-visual medlai 

6. to read and comprehend printed materials; 

7. to listen and take notes; 

8. to observe, analyze, synthesize, and make Inferences' 

9. to interpret statistical data: graphs, tables, charts, maps. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



IV V The Instructional bfodules in High School Social Studies (I.M,Vs) i 

A. American Studiei I.M, 'si seven courses, 

Ip Introduction to American Studies 

2. Environmental Studies 

3. Foreign Policy and Internattonal Relations 

4, Minorities 

5. Culture and Change 

6, Poverty and Affluence 

7, American Society 

B* U*S, Government I.M, *s: five course aegments 
1. Introduction to Government 
2» Cities (Urban Problems) 

3. Liberty, Justice and Order * 

4. Politics 

5. Political Patterns 

C. Elective I.M. 'si eleven courses plus independent study 

1* Seminar in Recent UnHed States History 

2* Philosophy 

3, Revolutionary Movements and Nation Building 

4, Student Government 
5* Social Psychology 

6. Western Clvilizatioh 

7. Political Theory 

8* Sociology and Anthropology 

9* Economics 

10* World Area Studies (Culture Studies) 

11* Contemporary World Problems 

+ Independent Study Provisions 

This I.M. preientation cdnstltutei the twenty^three courses that were 
developed or refurbished during the four weeks of Project #50-0^ Summer 
of 1972. (Ten were new course developraents j five were course mergers, 
six were modified according to the 1971 Conceptual format , and two 
were modified ») 
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NOTES TO THE INSTRUGTOR 



I,M, : Introduction to Amarican Studies (#200) 

Classification: Required toarican Studies course 
Time Allocated r Twelve weeks , 1 trimester terro 

" Focal Concepts The ^erican Experience in the ^entiath Century 

Concept 1. Interpfetlng the EKperience 

Concept 2* Domestic DevelopTCnts Shape the Experience 

Concept 3, Foreign Events Shape the Experienee 

Concept 4, Today's Events Will Shape Tomorrow's EKperience 

On Teaching this instructional module: 

This introductory course will consider some of the viewpoints, attitudea 
and eKparlencea that did, arej and shall shape the nati\re of our society 
and our times. It Is more than a historical outlook^ It alio reflects 
a concern with the current situation of our people and our culture. The 
stress Is on an inquiry approachr ask, probe, exartlnej discuss^ and 
analyze. Historical situations are used as means^-reference studies 
to the end J which is a knowledge of the way social scientist work, how they 
thlnk^ and how they relate to our lives today. In this respect It is a 
process course imich more than it is a chronological U,S* History survey 
course, although elements of the latter are present. Focus studies 
will give the student a background working perspective in matters of time, 
place J setting, and significance of events and their relationships. 

The Teaching Guide and Its explanations with reference to materiali, 
strategies and activities is quite coD^lete, Teachers could use this 
course almost as it stan^in this syllabus^ 

All students entering the high school must succeiafully take this 
course* It Is designed as a unifying factor for any social studies 
area concern or course, 

A Note on Student Sources i 



Reference to the materials section of the teaching guide for this I,M. will 
provide a very useful bibliography source. In addition to thts^ reference 
li made to the various toerlcan Studies 111 teaching uniti (1966-68), and 
the ^erlcan Realities I.M. 'i developed at Kennedy (1969-71), both 
series available from the Social Studies Coordinator at the ESC, 

Although several books are liqportant to presenting this I.M,, basic 
reliance has been place on the Field series "Perspectives In United 
States History*'. These four volumes are Important to this I,M. i 
a* America's Foreign Affairs , Ruth Anderson 

b, Ihe Amgricati Econogya In-jln Feller 

c, Poiitics in ^erlca . Willard Gandy 

d, American yalues s NoCTaan Weaver 

A nurfser of articles have been selected for Inclusion in this I.M, They 
are listed in the materials colum; other suitable articles could be 
substituted* 
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'_A WOCESS OF IN^inigPI 
The Four Stepg!^ Prablen - Hypothesis - Test - Cenelude 

"A* Becomliig Aware of a Problem 



Defining A Purpose 
*Problftm^ 



Deveioplng a TentsClve Anwer 
^^Hypotheslr^ 



Teiting the Tentative Antwer— 
^Test* 



Making the Problem Meantngful 

Making the Problem ^tenageable 

-^A. EKamlnlng and Classifying 
Available Data 

^^B« Drawing Inferencei 

— C* Statlrag A Hypothesla 

Asiembling Evidence 
I, Identifying Nmmdmd KvfHaiiau 
2* Collecting Evidence 
3, Evaluating Evidence 



Arranging Evidence 
1, . Translating 

Incerpratlng 
3. Classifying 



— €, Analysing Bvidence 

1. Seeking Relatianshlps 

2. Noting Similarities and Dlffereaces 

3. Idantlfylng trends ^ Se@uencei, 

and Regularities 



IV. Dev^Aoplng A Conclusion 
*Conclude^ 
Remember the four basic steps^ 



1 



Problem - Hypothesis - Test Conclude, 
I Problem I 

2* I Youi' Hypothesl sl 

3* j Test Y our Hypo thesis j 



4* 1 peyelop a Conel ugion j 



ERIC 



This basic "Process of Inoulrtng'' will ba used in oearly all gocial sCudifls 
,Instiui,t;i.»»4n1 Modiilea at Kennedy, Yoii will be asked and especCed to fre- 
oifciitly refer to tin™ »M„,Mi*iy Ptxtuuaa ', to underttand It. know how to 
nvply it, and to uie It. 

Barry K. Beyer, IsmllX . in/ the fpclja Studies Clatgrooa . A Strategy f or 
^ Teachlni_. ColuBbus' Charlis l. WrHli Publishing 



Kannedy Social Studies Program, 
Educational Ejcperlencea through the use of Inquiry Methods. 



( A. JOpti dp IN^»j[_ 



It is 

chafiglRg j 




MSS to SUS- 

pand judge^ 



Problem 



Cr»neliido 




lug a ttn^ 
answer 



Hypa thesis 
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INTRODUCTION TO AMERICM STUDIES 
Objectlvai 

I. Interpreting the Experience / 
Cosnitive ; The student will be abla - 

1. To identify and co^rahend salient events and trends In raeent 
American history frbra the handout: "Chronology of U.S. Events 
1896-1970'8". avani-s, 

2. To Hat three characterlstica in rasponse to the open-ended 
statement I An American ia 

3. To coiBprehend Wlllian'i list of 15 values. * ' 

4. To apply inquiry skills to the data on the "1929 Comparative 
Naval Table," 

5. To comprehend and apply the four steps of the inquiry process in 
an Investigation of the issues in the 1928 election. 

6. To classify, interpret, and evaluate information acquired from 
readings, films and filmatrips, and timeline relating to this 
historical quastioni "Why did the United States expand its 
Influence overseas in 1898?" 

7. To compare and contrast original documents and six historical 
Interpretations of why the U.S. axpanded its influence overseas 
in 1898, and sumarize which Interpretation best explains this 
historical question, 

8. To conqsare and contrast the methodalogy of historians with 
that of social scientists, 

9. To draw inferences and conclusions from data tables. 

Affect Ive:^ The student will recognize the deBirabilltv of: 

1. Clarifying his values by responding to the Reaction statement- 

Most Americans are ambitious. Idealistic, and selfish." 

2. Applying the Inquiry attitudes and values (see Barry Beyer's A 
Model of Inquiry) in analyzing three documents. 

3. Accepting a scientific disposition In analyzing social and 
historical phenomena. 

4. Appreciating the investigative techniques of historians and social 
scientists. 

II. Domestic Developments Shape the EKperlence 
CoBnltive : The student will be able ; 

1, To conprehend the nature of setting In historical views, and the 
who, ^at, where, why of the i^licatlona. occurrences, consequences, 
interpretations involved in historical viewi. 

2, To relate and make Inferences about the themes of the three 
historical episodes: 1896-1919, 1920-1940, and 1941-1968. 

3, To select a time episode which he will work with in a smII 
group, and for the episode selected, the group will: 

a, Cbi^are the forces for change and stability; ' 

b. evaluate, classify, and explain events within the episode. 



( Intro, to American Studies Objeetlves continued 

4. To explain to the cUsa his information, generalizations, and 
conclusions from today's perspectives about the historical 
episode that he investigated, 

5. To take notes over reports concerning the historical apisodes 
in class, 

6. To write two objective test items which will be con^iled with 
other itema to form a test for the clais. 

Affective: The student will recOEnize the disirabjlity of ; 

1, Cooperating in a small group to investigate a historical episode and 
problem, 

2, Examining and critically evaluating original and secondary sources in 
locating evidence and formulating generalizationi in hlatorical research 

3* Using an objective approach in historical investigation, 
4, Being receptive and listening attentively to differing view points 
and intarpretatlons relating to hlitorical episodes, 

III. Foreign Events Shape the EKperience 
Cognitive : The student will be able i 

U To co^rehend and select on or more U,S, foreign policy decision 
event(s) from a timeline of U,S. foreign events, 1895-1968, 

|f 2* To investigate and analyze the U,S, foreign policy that he 

selects, including in hli investigation explanattons of: 

- — a* "the historical setting; 

b, issues^ problems ^ and obstacles confronting American 
decision-makers; 

c, alternatives open to the decision-makers; 

d, why the particular declilon was made; 

e, how correct the policy decision was; 

f* consequences of the policy, both short term and long term, 
3* To write a short research paper on his Investigation of an U.S. 

foreign policy decision, and present his findings to the class* 
4, To Juitlfy his conclusions In response to an "If" queition: What 

would have happened if the decision made had gone almost opposite 

that of the decision that was. made and the resulting action taken 

had been very different from what happened? 

Aff active: The student will reeognize the desirability of : 

J- Re-evaluating U.S, foreign policy decisions by using pertinent evidence. 
2* Clarifying his values as to whether there are lessons or morals 
relating to particular U.S, foreign policy decision events. 

3. Acquiring self-reliance In working Independently on a research project. 

4, Using an objective approach In problem solving. 



ERLC 



Intro, to American Studies Objectivei continued 

IV. Today's Events Shape Tomorrow's Experience 
CoCTltive i Thm atudent will be able i 

1. To identify and describe 3 to S trends that he perceives as shapirig 
the conte^orary American ejcperience* 

2. To evaluate the 8 trends. Identified by the instructor, 

3. To forimlate generalizations about what life will be like in the 
year 2072, 

4^ To draw Inferences from a clais-produced list about the ''optimism" 
or "pessimism" of the class concerning the future of the U.Bp 

Affective ! The student will recognize the desirability of ; 

1* Clarifying his own values cpncerning ''Hie American Way," 

2* Defining his value position about the assuB^tions and values In 

the letter^ "Where is America?" 
3. Being receptive to the views of others in evaluating the perceived 

trends in the Anerlcan socletys 



Mod- Intro, to Am. Studies Concepti Interpreting the 

Focal Concepts The Am. EKperience Exp^-rlence 
in the 20th Century Activity! 1 

KSSP 

20th CENTURY UNITED STATCS: A PRE-TEST 



1, The candidate of the DeTOcratie Party and the Populist Party for 
President in the 1896 election was: 

A* William Jennings Bryan 

B. William McKinley 

C. Grover Cleveland ' 

D. Tlieodore Roosevelt 
E* Eugene Deba 

2, Which of the following Populist Party demands was not adopted by the 
federal government? 

A, an Income tax 

B, direct election of senators by the people 

C, limit on the number of imiigraiits 

D, government ownership of railroads 

3, The decade of the 1890 'a was generally one ofi 
A* prosperity 

B* domeatic peace 
C. both of these 
D* neither of these 
4* A result of the Spanish -American War in 1898 was that the United 
States gained poaaesslon of all of these except ! 

A, Puerto Rico 

B, Cuba 

C, Gum 

D, The Philippines 

E, Hawaii 

5, W. E, B, Du Boia' ideas about how black Amarlcans should help 
themselvei disagreed with the Ideas ofi 

A, George Washington Carver 

B, Booker T, Washington 

C, Frederick Douglass 
William B* Jones 

1* none of these 

6, President Theodore Roosevelt's "Big Stick" policy refers to i 
A* maintaining law and order within the United States " 
Be his hostility toward labor unions 

C, U.S. intervention in the Caribbean area 

D, his love of the outdoors 

E^ his conflict with U.S. lumber corporations 

7, As President nieodore Roosevelt believed that truats should bei 
A. broken up conpletely 

B* broken Into smaller tnisti 

C* regulated by the federal govertment 

D. controlled by the states 

E. con^letely left alone by Government 



EKLC 
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8. The Federal Reserve System was eitabUshed toi 
A. coniarve the nation's oil su] ^ 
B* conserve the national coal su, 

C, conserve the nation's forests* 

D, coniervi the nation's publicly owned park land 

E, none of these 

9. purpose of the Clayton Antl-Trust Act and the Federal Trade 
Connnission was to: ij-«BB 

A, regulate all corporations 

B, end control of any Industry by a few coi^anles 

C, protect unions from trusts 

D, help businessraen to prosper 

E, limit any possibility o^ competition 

10. During World War I, the federal govertmenf 

A. assumed a major role in coordinating the econony 

B. bitterly fought collective bargaining 

C. reversed most of Woodrow Wilson's peacetime refarms 

D. Strictly enforced the anti-trust laws. 

11. Ml oftha foUowL"' """" °^ production and manufacturing 
All ot the following arguments were used by opponents of Preqlrf^nf- 
Woodrow Wilson over the League of Nations L sue except: 

world ''"Sged into minor wa?s around the 

B. Article 10 required a unaminous vote by the Council of the 
League of Nations before action could be taken 1|ainst 
aggressors b at 

C. the power of Congress to deeide whether the United States 
should go to war would be reduced in practice 

D. The United States could do more to promote world peace If It 
stayed out of iuropean conflicts whenever possible. 

^araiterlLd a^"'"" '^'"'^ fro„ 1898 to 1918 can be 



12. 



A. a shift from total Isolation to internationalism ■ 

B. a shift from Internationalism to total isolatlonsim 
wlirn"^ Violently between isolationism and Internationalism 
with no clear pattern emerging 

D. the emergence of a new world Increasingly Involved in 

torelgn affairs 
1. none of these 

13. During the 1920 's, the federal government: 

A, did little to regulate big business 

B, lowered the taxes on industries 

C, encouraged activities that helped lead to the 
growth of trusts 

D, all of these 

E, none of these 

14, The eeonomlc boom of the 1920 's rested on: 

A. the rapidly growing value of stocks aAd bonds 

^"^estments in such new Industries as the automobile Industry 
and purchases of consumer durable good such as houses ^ 
incrfnr , ^'SPi"^ l*''^' prosperous agriculture 
CD?r>- E ^""'^"^^"S^y ^^"^1 distribution of goods and services 
tKJC^ ^' to most of the "Poverty Pockets" in the U.S. 
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18. 



15. All of these men ware President during the 1920's exceof 
A* Warren Harding ^ ' 

Al Smith 

C, Calvin Coolidge 

D, Herbert Hoover 

E, Woodrow Wilson 

16. President Hoov« thought he might be able to end the Great Depreeeion by 

A. helping business get started again 

B. providing large scale relief 

C. beginning huge public works projects 

D. allowing the economy to follow its own course 

E. cancelling all public and private debts 

17. Which was not a part of the New Deal program to con^at the 
economic depression of the 1930' s? 

A. extending the prohibition laws 

B. providing jobs on public building projects 

C. providing federal relief payments to the unalloyed 

D. providing higher prices for fara products 

E. Hiring taen to work on projects In state parks 

The National Recovery Administration codes passed by Congress in 1933* 

A. were designed to Iwer prices and raise production 

B. were designed to limit production and raise prices 

C. enforced the labor-union provisions of the Wagner Act 
established minimum hours and maxlraim wages, to spread the 
available work among as many people as possible 

E. none of these 

19, Amartcan foreign policy during the 1930 's can be characterized asi 

A, moving gradually from Internatlonalslm to Isolatlonslm 

B, moviag gradually from isolationism to international involvements 

C, remaining steadfastly neutral 
stopping Hitler befoij it was too late 

. E, being non-exiitent 
20* President Franklin D. Roosevelt's plan fo- Improving America's 
dealings with Latin American nations was railed ther 
A, Pan ^erican Conference 
Bt Organisation of American States 

C. Good Neighbor Policy 

D. Alliance for Progress 

E. none of these 

21, All of these events happened in foreign affairs In the 1930's except- 

A. Stlmson Doctrine 

B, Italy's invasion of Ithlopla 
C* the ^nich Conference 

D. the Washington Naval Conference 
1. Japanese invasion of China 
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22, World War II started with: 

A. the outbreak of the Spaniah Civil War 

B. the attack on Pearl Harbor 

C. Germany's Invasion of Poland 

D. Japan's leaving the League of Nations 

E. Italy's Invasion of Albania 

23, The Axis powers during World War II were I 

A. England, Francej Russia 

B. England, France, Italy 
C* Germany, Japan^ Italy 

D* Russia, GerTTianyj Japan , 
E. Russia, Italy, France 
24* President Roosevelt's foreign policy during the 1930*a was^ 
A, more isolationist than that of Congress 

less isolationist than that of Congressi but less and less 

inclined toward intervention 

C. similar to that of the America First Comoittee 

D. more and more interventionist, but eautiously so 

E* vague, because the concern with the depression left no time for 
foreign affdirs 

25. President Franklin D, Roosevelt was the only President to serve 

A, three terms 

B, four terms 

C, five terms 
D* six terms 

E. two and one half terms, because of Harding's death 

26. The policy of containment, forniilated by the U.S. State Department 
in the late 1940* s, was designed to: 

A. contain conmwnlsm within its existing borders by force if necessj 
B* restrict Connminlsm to Europe^ while preventing Its spread to 
Latin America by force if necessary 

C. prevent a Gomwnist takeover of China by force if necessary 

D. stifle the spread of Communism within tht United States 
E* roll back Russian ln5;lu^ince to where it had been In 1939 

27, On the whole, American foreign policy in the 1950' s and 1960-s as 
con^ared to the late 1940' s^ 

A. paid Mre attention to Asia^ Africa^ and Latin ^erlca 
B* paid more attention to Europe 

C, became more and more an issue that divided the Democrats from 

the Republicans 
D* was very similar, with its e^hasis on Isolation 

E. stressed working through the United Nations 

28, nie Employment Act of 1946i 

A, guaranteed a job to every able-bodied man and woman 

B, officially comltted the federal govermnent to the Job of 
promoting lull en^loyment 

C, removed price controls and rationing, which had kept down 
the number of jobs in consumer*gooda industries 

D* banned the closed shop, allowed en^loyers to sue unions for 
breach of contract, and riqulrad a ilxty-day "cdoling off" 
period before a union was allowed to strike in a crucial industry 



I 
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29, In his two terms of office^ President ^ight D. Eisaahowari 

As went bick to the economic pQlicles of Harding, Coolldge, and Hoover 
B, slowed down the pace of federal icivolvement in economic affairSj 

but continued most of Roosevelt's and Truman's programs 
G. held the line on most of Roosevelt's and Truman's programs, 

while extending the idea of the TVA and working to repeal the 

Taft-Hartley Act 
D» established the Federal Reserve System, designed to curb 

recessions without raising government spending 

30, All of the following atater^ents about the federal government from 
1945 to 1964 are true EXCEFT* 

A* It turned over power to state and local governments 

B. More than half Its budget was devoted to defense spending 

C. Its role in the econony grew steadily , regardless of what 
party was in the White House 

D. It gradually assumed the goal of ending poverty 

31, During his time In office , Prssldant John F. Kennedy i 

A. pushed the ''war on poverty" and Medicare through a relectant 
Congress 

B* proposed legislative programs In education^ medical care for the 
aged 5 and civil rights 

C, continued Elsenhower ^s effort to restore a "proper" balance 
between the executive and legislative branches 

D, sought to prevent further inflation through urging laws to 
keep the steel Industry from raising prices 

32» All of the following statements are most likely from the Supreme 
Court's decision in Brown vs. The Board of Education , EXGEPTi 

A, "We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine 
of 'separate but equal* has no placet Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal." 

B. "To separate them (schoolchildren) from others of similar age 

and qualifications "sc 'ily becauie of their race generates a feeling 
of inferiority as to their status in the coniminlty that may affect 
their hearts and minds In a way unlikely ever to be undone," 

Cp "We must consider public education In the light of its present 
place in toerlcan life Only in this way can it be determined 
if segregation in public schbola deprivas these plaintiffs of 
the equal protection of the law«" 

Dp "Laws permitting 5 and even requiring, their ieparatlon In places 

where they are liable to be brought into contact do not necessarily 
Inq^ly the Inferiority of either race to the other .,,," 
33. During the Cuban missile crisis, the Soviet Unions 

At nmda the U.S. back down 

B, forced Cuba to apologize to the U«S* 

C. backed down to U.S, demands I 
D« continued. to send missiles and supplies to Cuba I 
E» decided not to challenge the idea of U.S. dominance in Lati^n 

Americai as suggested in the tonroe Doctrine \ 
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34. The Taft-Hartley Act was-paased to control the power of- 

A, labor unions r 

B, the Atomic Energy Conmisslon 

C, big businaaa 

D, the Tenessee Valley Authority 

35 Th. r^ff ^Tut ^^Sanl.atlons (agrl^buslnesa) 

i5. The Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 1965* 

t^:^^^ tf'^'' desegregation, giving the states wide 

^ ^J:^ "ate and 

C. guaranteed black citizens the right to a job 

D. dealt mainly with voting and school deaegragatlon, giving the 
^fi Ai, ^-^-"^ government wide enforcement powers. 

pi. JL'^^ following programs ware approved by Congress during the 
Presidency of Lyndon Johnson EXClPTs 

A. the Economic Opportunity Act, launching the War on Poverty 

B. btedlcare, a health plan for people over sixty-five 

C. the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, granting federal 
money to local schools * teaerai 

D. the I^lgratlon Act. setting up a national origins and quota 
system - 

povertf*^ Johnson Administration the most trouble was 

B, race relations 

C, the Vietn^ese War 
D* student revolts 

T tvnl^f T*i""°"^.t^ ^"8"*^ political parties nominated 

A. Lyndon Johnson, -tehard Nixon, and George Wallace 

B. George Wallace, Eugane IfcCarthy, and Rlchar Nixon 

C. Richard Nixon, Hubert Hu^hrey, and Georg. Wallace 
•^q I'if?* McCarthy, Richard Nixon, and Hubert Hun^hrey 

39. From 1964 to 1968. American involvement in the VlSnamese War. 

A, rose steadily ■ ' 

B, remained stable 

C, shifted from direct o indirect aaslatance 

40 n' ^^*^^^"foi«f - ^^''^ majority In ^erica 

40. During the 1960's, the econo^; 

, A. gained steadily and rapidly 

B. gained very little 

C. suffered from deflation, though the GNP did rise 

D. faltered, due to the Vietnamese War and continuing poverty 
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CHRONOLOGY FOR 20ra CENTURY AtffiRICA 

1890' s - Industrial Growth; Cloiln^ of the FrQntlar; Overseas Expansion 

1892: Populisra and revolt of farmers against Eastern Industrial and 
financial Interests* 

1893*97 I Economic depression. 

1894: Pullman strike and labor unrest. 

1895: Eastern financed Rep. William MeKinley wins presidency over 
Midwestern Dem. Popullflt, William Jennings Brytn* 

18981 Cuban rebellion leads to the Spanish-American War and the U.S. 

becomes a world power by possessing and occupying the Phlllipines, 
Guanij Puerto Rico, and the annexation of Hawaii. 

1899-19001 The Anti-Imperialist League verses "Imperialists" on the 
issue of overseas posseaslona. William McKinley again 
defeats William Jennings Bryan. 



1900 ^s - Industrial Abuses: Gov't, Regulation rProgresslve Reform) 
Direct Democracy; Social Darwinism 

1901: Financier J. P. Morgan organises U.S. Steel (First billion 
dollar corporation), 

1902: First federal gov't, anti-trust suit against corporate raergers. 

1903-04: Theodore Roosevelt »s "big stick" policy of intervention In the 
Caribbean* Acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Rep. Theodore Roosevelt defeats Conservative Dem, Alton Parker 
for the presidency. 



ERIC 



1904; 



1906- Pure Food and Drug Act (an exai^le of "PROGRESS IVl ERA" legislation). 

1907 1 High point of inraigratlon (moit linmlgranti f rein Eastern and Southern 
Europe) 

Rep. William Howard Taft defeats Dem. William Jennings Brygn. 



1908 



1910 's - InnocB nee and belligerency 

1912: Dem. Progressive Wilson defeats Rep. William Howard Taft, Progressive 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Socialist Eugene V, Debt, 
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1913i ifith Amendment (Income T^) 

17th Amendment (Direct Election of Senators) 
Federal Reierve Act passed 

1914 ^ Clayton Anti-Trust Act adds some teeth to the Sherman Act (1890) 
against bustn,.^8S monopolies, ' 



1914-17: Intervantlon In Mexico's Internal problems* "October Revolution" 
In Rusila and the Bolshevlcs replace the Tsar* 

1915: Finanelal loans and armaaient aids to the Allies who were fighting 
the Centrai Powers. 

1916: Woodrow Wilson defeats Rep. Charles Evans Hughes for the presidency. 

1917: Entry Into mi on the side of the Allies* 

1918: Wilson's "War Aims" announced "Peace without Victory". 

1919: "Red Scare" feeling agalnit "Foreign Radicals" 
Versailles Treaty in Paris ends WWI 

Senate rejects the Treaty and the League of Nations Is eitablished 
18th Amendment (Prohibition) . 



1920 's - Boom and Bust 

19201 Rep. Warren G, Harding ("Return to Normalcy") defeats Dem* James 
M* Cox for the presidency. 

1921-22; Washington Dlsarnsament Conference 

1923: Harding dies and Vice-President Calvin Coolldge becomes prasident. 
Teapot Dome scandal. 

1924: Coolldge defeats Dem. John W* Davis and Progressive Robert M. LaFollett, 
Height of KKK power 

Immigration (^ota Act (Orientals excluded) 

1925: Scopes Trial (Evolutionism verses FundamentallBm) , 

1926: Coolidge prosperity, "The business of Merlca Is business", 

1928: Rep, Herbert Hoover defeats Dem. Al Smith from New York for the 
preaidency, 

1929: Stock Market Crash (October 29) and the ''Great Depreiilon" beglnst 



1930 '§ Depregslon and World Crises 

1931 r Japan Invades Manchuria 

U,«, respondi with the "Stlmson Doctrine''. 
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1932- Dam. Franklin D. Roosevalt dafeats Hoover for the presidency. 
19331 Depths of tha "Graat Dapresilon** 

CCC^'lvr"pWA^ ' basins "New Deal" programs, i,s, ; mk, kkk, WPA, 

19th Amendment (Repeal of Prohibition) , 

1935* Mussolini Invades Ethiopia. 

1935-371 Neutrality Acti pass. 

1936: Hitler Into the Rhineland 
Spanish Civil War begins 

F, D, Roosevelt defeats Rep. Alfred M. Landon for the presideney, 

1937: F, D. Roosevalt and Supreme Court "paGking" 

Japan invades the China mainland - U.s/ proteets China 

Organlied labor calls for maislve strikes at auto and iteel plants, 

1938: Munich Conference (France and Britain yield to Hitler « s demands) . 
Chechoslovakia occupied by Germany* 

1939i Hitler invades Poland 
WWII begina 

U,S, pasaea "Cash and Carry Act" 
194Q'g ^ War, Acce lerated Prosperity, Cold War 



1940: F. D. Roosevelt defeats Rep, Wendle Wilkle for the preaidency. 
Interventionists verses African Flraters (Isolatidnists) . 
Hitler conquers France* 
"Battle of Britain" 

1941: U.S. military preparedness 

Lend^Lease Act passes ' , 

Japan Invades Pearl Harbor, 

1941-45: Wartime Alliance of U.S. , Britain, France, and Russia 
Atomic bondss dropped on Japan 
WWII ends ' 

U.N, planned and established, 
19441 F. D. Rooaevelt dafeats Rep, Thomas E. Dewey for the presidency. 
1945: F. D. Roosevelt dies and Viee-Presldent Harry S. Truman becomes president. 
1946-48$ Increased U.S. -U.S.S.R. hoftilitles and the "Cold War" beglria. 



ERIC 



( 



ERIC 
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1947 • The Labor-Management Act places restrictions on labor-uMon activittei 
The "Truman Doctrine" and "Cdntainment Policy" beglni to check 
UpS,S«R, expansionism 
India gaini Independence from England 

1948i Truman defeats Dewey for the presidency 
Israel established 

1949: NATO establlihed 

Mao Tse-tung wins Chineae Civil War 
U.S.S.R* explodes its first atomic bo^ 



1950' s - "The Cold Way" beeomas hot. Domestic Satiifaction, Civil Righti, 
Outer Space " ~^ 

1950i Joieph McCarthy's crusade against alleged CoBmunlits and "fellow- 
travellers" . 

1950-53: Korean War with U,8. InvolveTOnts 

1952: Rep,, WWII General m?ight D, Eliinhower defeats Dem* Adlal 
Stevenion for the preildency 

1954l Supreme Court declares school segregation unconstitutional 
France is defeated in Indo*China 
Geneva Accords divides Vlet*Nam 
SEATO established 

19561 Hungarian Revolt against U,S,S*R* 

Eiienhower again defeats Stevenson for the presidency, 

1956-58: Middle East "crisis" 

John Foster Dulles "maisive retaliation" policy 

1957 1 U,S*S.R. launches "Sputnik" - the space race begins 
Math and Science pushed In schools 



I960' a - Social, Economic^ and Folitical upheaval 

I960: Dem, John F« Kennedy ("New Frontier") defeats Rep* Richard M. 
Nixon for the presidency 

1961: U.S*S,R, builds the "Berlin Wall"'^ challenges to Kennedy's 

U.S. "Boy of Pigs" fiasco foreign policy 

Alliance for Progress begins 
Civil-Rights "sit-in" begin 

19621 Cuban "raissile crisis" 

1963: Civil Rights "March on Washington" (Itortin Luther King's "I Have 
A Dream" speech) 
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1963 con't; Kennedy aisaiilnated and Vice-President Lyndon B. Johuson 
becomes president 

1964' Johnson (Great Society) defeats Rep, Barry Goldwater 
Civil Rights Act passes 
Medicare Act pasies 

The "Gulf of Tonkin" resolatlon furthers comaltffient to Viet Nam 
1965; Viet Nam proteits begin 

1965-67: Major racial unrest in cities 
Viet Nam protests Increase 

1968: Democratic Chicago convention demons tratloni challenge political 
traditions 

NiKon defeats Dem, Hubert H, Hu^hrey and American Independent 

George C, Wallace for the presidency 

"Paris Peace Talks" begin concerning Viet ^bm 



From Information given to you in the chronology, fllmstrlps, and fllins, 
answer the following question. You are expeated to draw inferences 
and give your own Interpretations ^ which you are to support by evide- 



nce i 



1* What has been the changing function of the federal gov*t* In the 
U.S. since the turn-of*-the-cantury? 



2, How has the U.S. economic system changed In the 20th Century? 



3. What soeio-cultural trends in 20th Century ^erica can you identify? 



4. What changes of ^erica'a position In 20th Century World affairi 
do you note? 





Focal Concept- The Am, Eacp. of the 20th Century 



Concepts Interpreting the Exp. 
Explalnerr 20th Century U.S/ Survey 
Acttvityi 1-D 



CHARACTERISTICS OP NATIONALITIES 




1. induitrious 



A, 



American People 



2, unrefined 

3* lazy 

4. happy go lucky 

5, cruel 

6, modest 

7. easy going 



C. 



Chinese People 



Ruaslan People 



Mexican People 



8* ily 

9« warm hearted 

10. anergetlc 

lip intelligent 

12, hard working 

13, Ignorant 

14, ihrewd 

15, superstitious 

16, artistic 

17, money grabbers 

18, sportsmanlike 

19, scientifically minded 

20, passionate 
2l» ambitioui 

22* materialistic 

23, unresponsible 

24. inhuman 

25 f unsanitary 

26, warlike 

27, rhythmic 

28, peace loving 



32. proud 

33. craftsman like 

34. ingenious 
35 i vlelent 
36, diihonest 



29, illdglcal 
30. 

uncompromising 
31, compassionate 



6^1 

Concept I Interpreting the 

Experience ' / 

Explainer! Inquiry Attitudes 

and Values ■ 
Aetivlty* 2 ; 

KSSP I 
SEVEN INQUIRY ATTITUDES AND VALUES* ■, - 



1. 


Respect for use of reason 




2. 


Skepticism 


1-; 


3. 


Tolerance for ambiguity 




4. 


Curiosity 




5. 


Respect for evidence 




6. 


Willingnesi to suspend Judgemen't 




7. 


Objectivity 





i 



*froin Barry K. Beyer's A Model of Inquiry 

ERIC 



Mod- Intro, to Am, Studies 
Focal, Concepts The American Experience 
In the 20th Century 
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lOTRODUCTION TO ^RICAN STUDIES 
Chrigtophar Columbus 

CHRiSTOPHER COLUtffiUS wai born on October 12, 1452, at 27 Pontlcello Street, 
In Genoa. He was the oldest son of Domenico Colombo^ a wool confer, and his 
wife, Suzanna Fontanaroiias who also had four other children called BartolomaOj 
Giovanni J Glacomo 5 and Blanch Inetta, Blanchtnatta Mrried a cheesemonger namad 
Giacomo Bavarello and went from bad to worse. 



As a matter of fact, nobody knows anything about the birth of Columbus, 
but that's the general Idea. Columbus himself iaid he was born in GenoAj 
but hlitorlana think that's too simple* He mist have been holding something 
back*l Columbus wrote a lot of fake facts about his youth, to confuse the 
historians, 

Chris tophar waa a very antoitious youth* He could see no future In 
combing wool, so he decided to leave home and discover some thing, 2 

While he was wondering ^at to discover, he studies astronon^% 
geometry^ and cosTOgraphy, and he seems to have got them a little mlKed. 
He believed you could reach the East by going west. That la true enough, 
if you don- t overdo it, You can reach Long Island City by taking the 
ferry for Weehawken, but nobody does It on purpose, 

Columbus also though the world was round, like an orange. This 
opinion was based on the works of Aristotle, Pliny the Elder, and 
Roger Bacon, 3 it turned out to be right, though, and Is now taken 
for granted eKcept for some parts of the Bromc.4 

Men of learning were sure that the earth was round, but they Just 
hadn't done anything about it. Some thought that the ocean iloped; They 
were worried about the trip back, uphill, ^ Dr. Paolo Toseanelli, of Florence^ 
when asked if India could be reached by going west saldi "It would 
all depend, **6 

About thti time there was a mad passion for apleai from the East 
Indies, and nobody could get any because the Turks had taken Gonstantlnople 
from somebody. In those dayi people praetleally lived on pepper, ginger, 
cinnamon, and cloves. There were a good many nutmeg fiends, too* 

Adding all this up, Colun^us decided to discover a new route to 
Asia by sailing across the Atlantic, That was exactly the sort of thing 
he would do. 



li'm afraid we don't even know what his real name was. Some say he 
was Cristobal Colon, 

2He couldn't let well enough alone, 

%hlch were based on nothing. 

oger Bacon said India could be reached by sailing west. The catch 
In this was that North and South America were in the way, unlees he thought,' 
the Panama Canal had been finished, 

5 "How can the rain fall up?" was a question hard to avoid, 

%is opinions were greatly respected because he slept on a board. 



u ^uj sayeiia, ui GQursej Were the begt people to gee Ahnnt^ 

such things. Ferdinand w« mean and stingy and n#t . bit^nlce! but IsaLlla 
was a reguUr peach, wh would pawn har jewels If you itruck herlust Sght! 

Ferdinand and Isabella kept Columbus waiting seven years as thev 

'r'n'J'J'^^ Perseeutini thf Jews, anf burn ng ' 

Spaniards who didn't agree with then J 

Columbus was rather trying, too, as he demanded ten per cent of the 
gross before he would discover anythtug. He would sit ouLlde the eonvent 
of La Rablda sulking and saying that ::sobody loved hlra. con.ent 

; Finally, on Friday, Auguat 3, 1M2, Columbus and eighty-seven others 
waiil °T . H ^'t^rthe Pinta, and the Nina. Among those present 

if^M L f " ""^^^i IngUshman n^ed Arthur Lirklns. Ind a dear 

little cabin boy named Pedro de Acevedo, who aoon became famous by running 

while Colu^ f ""''^^^^ '"^ ^"^^^'^S her co,^letely one night ' 

wniie Columbus was aileep. 

Loui/H^;^''*'^^\°V'* ««i=i«n«y^ith which the expedition was planned 
Louis de Torrez, who knew Hebrew, Latin, Greek, Arabic, Coptic, and Armenian 
was to be Interpreter with the Great Mian, who spoke Chinese. 

On September 17, the voyagers caught a live crab. On the nineteenth 
a pelican came on board. On the twentieth, they saw gannets, or boobies § 
On the twenty-first, they spotted a whale. ooooies. 

r^^"u °" Day, 1492. they came to an island which they thought 

was Guanahani because the inhabitants kept saying ••Guanahlni!" So ' 
Columbus named it San Salvador, which later became WatUngs Island or 
Cat Island or Great Turk Island, or it may have been three other Islands. 9 

^ Then Columbus discovered plenty of other places, but none of the best 
ones, and gave them all the wrong names. 10 He thought he was in the East 
Indies, but he was in the West Indies, ^at is ^at comes of gol^ 
west to get east. He died without realizing what he had done. 

Columbus was treated shamefuUy. But now that he's gone he's 
ha^frhim.""'"'"'- ^" """^ lirst-rate, so almo^t'e^erybody 

On top of everything else, Columbus was sentimental. When he returned 
stran^'"N beautiful birds and animals and t^r 

strange plant Ufe he had seen. She interrupted, asking. "How about the 



gColumbus" hair turned gray ^iie he was waiting. 
They should have knowri they were approaching America. 

lOuf ° ?f if would itill be Indians, Or would we? 

iUHe couldn't discover the treasure of the A^tee kings because of the 
half-wits With him. They kept making him change his couf se. 



On his fourth voyage, Columbus sailed along the coait of Central 
America trying to find the mouth of the Ganges River. It wasn't there, 
aomehow. When he was off Honduras, Columbus had his supreme opportunity. 
But he missed it. A canoe full of Indiana came alongilde. If he had 
followed them home, he would have discovered Yucatan, But Instead. of 
eontlnuing west^ after the canoe, he turned east.H 

The savages on the lilands Columbus visited wore rings of gold and 
earrings. When he asked about the gold, they pointed toward the south, 
but he didn't get the Idea, 12 ' 

Columbus took back batatas, y^ roots, Jamaica pepper, yuca root, 

Indian corn, bananas, plantains ^ cottonheadSj tobacco^ Mstic resinj 

aloes, mangrove fruity coconuts, bottle gourds, palm oil, an American 

dog, a kind of rabbit call uUa, lizards, stuffed birds, a stuffed 
alligator, and six Indians, 13 

Soon after the return of Columbus and his men^ syphilis broke out in 
Europe. 

In 1519 Magellan proved Columbus right about the earth's shape* 
People finally found out what was what. 

Of course, Columbui thought there wai no such place as America. 
Amerigo Veipuccl, a Florentine, wrote an account of his American voyages 
which was translated into German and beaame a best-seller In Germany/ 
Vespucci somehow gave the impression that he was a big shot, I'm sure he 
had no such Intention^ W 

Anyway, WaldseenMllar, who was even duiker, read the book and named 
the New World after Amerigo, 

They think they have the bones of Columbus in Gludad Trujillo, They 
think they have them in Genoa and Seville ^ too. 

By the way, Isabella did not pawn her jewels to send Columbui over 
here. She borrowed the money from Firdinand, 



_When you're In the Caribbean^ you can't discover Mexico by going east 
IZThere seems to be something about gold that most people want. It's 
so pretty, 

13The Indians are Ratting brighter* Today the Indians are selling 
trlnkj^s to us. 

Actually, Vespucci was only a beef and biscuit merchant who had the 
contract for provisioning certain ships^ "a mere landlubber," 



Mod; Intro, to Am, Studies 
Focal Concept: The Am* Experience in 
the 20th Century 



Concept; Interpreting the Experience 
Activity^ 5-A 



Much Inforniation ij; learned by asking questions. We will call these 
guiding and .^earchlhg questions ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS , An Investigation can 
be started better by aBklng analytical questions than by trying to provide 
vaguc^ and unproven nnswers. Asking relevant questions Is a skill we muRt 
learn, lic^rt* are nine Huggested general questions that should help us Co 
understand Just what information we need to discover and classify as we 
try to learn more about any given social problem or event, 

1, What was the Immediate cause for the event? 

2, What was the background to thla event? 
1. Who are the personalities Involved? 

^ . What new or important ideas iitb Important? 

5, What Is tlie position of various economic groups involved? 

6, What reHgiouH forces are Involved? 

7, What technological deveJopments have or are taking place? 

. 8, Wliat weakened or strengthened Instituttona affect the cir- 
cumstances? 
9. Jk the phyHical environment a factor? 

This metliod of inquiry shouJd allow us to think for ourselves as we 
consider evidence or information presented us. Our own frame of reference 
and interpretation nf fact will cause us to decide which of sevefal possible 
conciusions appears to be best, that Is, most aceurate, reaaonable, and con- 
vincing to us. 

We will use t\w inquiry method of IrvestigaCi on to aid our consldera- 
tinn of -racial events that are relevant and demand our involvement in 
order to allow us to understand whit is happening in our world today. 

Why do we demand chat you have some understanding and appreciation u£ 
the contemporary problems and circumstances that are a part of our society? 
Why do we emphasise the Inquiry method of Investigation? These questions 
offer an opportunity for a summary of our teaching goals, techniques, and 
philosophy. People view and interpret things differently according to 
their Inciividual eKperlences and attitudes (frame of reference). Accep- 
tance of a statement without carefii] ly considering its mGclts can be dan- 
gernusj Pressures toward socinl confurmity without concern for the indi« 
vidual H existence, his thinking, and the need for accuracy are unhealthy 
Hymptoms In a democracy,. If America f»r another society Is to be a free 
and open society, then the people within that society must think for them- 
selves, know how to evaluate information, understand the groups and social 
forces that compete for power in their country, he acqunlnted with the 
insti tut ions that try to govern the cnuntry, and be reminded of some of 
the social criticisms raised by crlclcs who maintain that our society is 
not what It could or should be* 
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- j»-Lscoricai problems and controversies. 



iH.ue«. promem, and .vants Frof tL°"' """'^ Important 
formntlon given u.. „n «ny aLn luM J facts and great amount of In- 

<o,u;4.rnud A,„arlc.,n cttl,.en who tries to ^^5"' "^^^"^ '° 
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InturssLcd i„ whnt hnppens in tL h '^°"8htful and Informed student 
«"cial «cf,.nLl.Ht. We L«ri"Jn , ' " " task of the 

muflc learn how to approach a social problen,. 

INQUIRY SKILLS 

A controversy Is prusent and recoKnized 
A question to heln evn^a^« toKnizea. 
Prpn»< ^ eJcplain the controverav Is asked 

Preliminary reading and research is done ' 
A hypotliesls Is developed. 
3. Evidence Is gathered. 

^Hitn^j:r::,-^^--™-^on „^ 

interpreted. critically considered and analyzed and 

or :ncJta;nfJhc.riS;%"^^ ^1 Hypothesis ln«e.ufat« 
■ ^^^^I'^U^;;^^ - to the accuracy .f the 

«i,mHt!In"eM-'" ^" '"1"iry approach to investigate soclnl clr= 
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Using Evidence (Information) 



Letters i treaties, written agreementaj 
diaries, speeches, maps, proclama- 
tions, ate, ^^actual documents re- 
lating to the topic under irivcsti- 
gat Ion* The documents themselves 
may be found In Jibrarlea or ar- 
chives or in innny cases authors 
wrLte books that Include documents 
or a reprint of Lt in a book it is 
primary evidence, 

InterviewFi wtth people who observed 
or participated In tlie topic under 
consideration. 



Actual video or audio tape, pictures, 
and film chat recorded an event 
under investigation as it happened. 

Eyewitness account by a social scientist 
making the Investlgatlon. 



SECONDARY^ 



MagazLrie, newspaper articles that de- 
scribe or analyze an event or an 
individual or an idea. 

Books that describe or analyze an event 
or an Individual or an Idea.. 



Movies, television programs, tape re- 
cordings that annlyp.e or summarize or 
review an event or an Individual or 
an Idea, 

Inti^rviuwH with pouple who have opinhms 
nbout .111 event or an incllvlchial or an 
Idea* 



EXAMPLE I What caused the Detroit ^ 
tiot of July, 1967? 

Official proclamation by Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson federa- 
lizlng the Michigan National 
Guard and authorizing the use of 
paratroopers, issued 11:20 p.m,, 
Monday, July 24, 1967. Found re- 
printed In several books on the 
Detroit rlor- 



Intervlew with Detroit Congress- 
man John Conyers, Jr,, who wit- 
nessed the riot and spoke to 
rioters urging them to go home. 

Video tape shot by a Detroit Tele- 
vision station showing rioting 
taking place on 12th street in 
Detroit on July 23, 1967, 

You were there in Detroit, July 
1967, and witnessed the event. 



Detroit Free Press newspaper 

article, July 23* 1967 entitled, 
"Bloody Rioting Continues," 

The Algiers Motel Incident by John 
Hersey is a book about a slgni-^ 
ficant episode in a Detroit 
motel on the fourth day of the 
riot. It is directly related to 
the causes of riot Itself, 

An NBC television program shown in 
Oct,, 1967, reviewing the urban 
riots of the previous summer. 

An Interview with Hugli Gibson, 
Cedar Rnplds rcKidenl, who has 
strong feelingH abouL the qbuhuh 
of urban rJots, 
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Footnotes 



Because the research paper is based in part upon the writings of others 
it is necc'ssary to acknowledge the sources used. These acknowledgements 
are made l)y footnotes or notes, which show where the specific information 
was obtained. Footnotes are needed (]) after every direct quotation and 
(2) after ail Important ideas or statements of fact or opinion. Normally, 
the manner in which footnoting or noting Is done is ratlier complicated. 
However, tlu* Social Studies program Iins attempted to make footing easier 
for you. (even though* somewhat Inaccurate.) The system works thusly: 
whenever you need a footnote, you merely make the following notation in the 
appropriate place, examp le, (5:10). In other words, in parenthesis, you 
place the number of the source and the relevant page numher/nunihers , se- 
parated by a colon (:). The following example with, the above-mentioned 
bibliography should give a clue as to how the system works. 

Tlie riots and civil disorders which have disrupted the larger cities 
in the United States for the past few years have many debatable causes, 
when considered on an individual basis. However, the Kerner Report gives 
the most comprehensive, single analysis of why the riots happened: *'Race 
prejudice has shaped our history decisively; it now threatens to affect 
our future." (5:10). 

The above mentioned footnotes item is found in the bibliographical 
listing number 5. 

Plagiarism of someone elses words and/or ideas is In fact stealing, 
unless credit Is given for those words and/or ideas. We have attempted 
to make It as easy .is huma-Jy possible for you so that you need not resort 
to plagiarism. 
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A SmUih SCIENTIST LOOKS AT KNOWLEDGE 

In these troubled times, the social scientist must consider th# 
traditional Ideas about scholarship, such as impersonal objectivity 
aloofness, and the self Justifying goodness of seeking new knowledge. 

Our contemporary world is losing its confidence in the Inevitability 
of Progress. Too often social scientlgts have been, "Lecturini on 
navigation while the ship was ioing down." The feeling grows that a 
succession of lucky circumstances we call the American way. where 
interprising businessmen subsidized technical scientists, brought us 
to prosperity' but the Depression showed how easily millions of people 
could becoine destitute. 

Today social scientists have all kinds of data, but they claim they 
need more. Maybe we have the wrong data, or the wrong problem, or too 
much of It is descriptive and not enough Is capable of being used to project 
and predLct In the sense of deliberate planning and control. Today 
the American Dream" Is tied to material progress, and social scientists 
too have worshipped this reality. 

Instead of breaking up things to study, social scientists need to put 
them into our total culture perspective. Instead of minute specialists 
we need people who can deal with human feelings and cravings. We need ' 
to stress human behavior and the reasons or conditions for human motivation 
not a depersonalized study of diselplines, theories, national characteristics 
or institutions. So, instead of studying trends, changes, and Indicators 
we should study the people who do things. We have been more accurate In 
descriptions of what has happened than In our predictions of what will 
happen. 

Two basic patterns of ^erlcan Culture can be Identified; 



1. The knowledge which the sophisticated exparts possess in our culture 
growing at a rate far more rapid than the rate at which it la being 
institutionalized in the habits of thought and action of most of 
our people. 

2. As a culture, we are cumulating our disabilities and the resulting 
strains of dally living at a rate faster than social legisiation, 
education and all the agencies for "reform" are managing to harness 
our new knowledge in the reduction of these disabilities. This n^ans 
we are becoming culturally illiterate faster than these agencies can 
make us as literate in the use and potential of our culture. 

: This means almost the entire burden of adaptation to our contemporary 
culture is left to the individual, because our culturt recogniges little 
responsibility to structure new knowledge into institutional forms that 
will make dally living better. 
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There are many instances of the sense of conminity between the relation* 
ships of the social sciences to the humanities. Novelists^ artistSj and 
poets provide valid insights into our culture that go beyond the cautious 
generalizations of social science and open up significant hypotheses for 
study. In studying our peopLes emotional responses reflecting how they 
react, relate and interpret arts and literature^ social science has the 
most sensitive index to the qualitative human adequacy of operation of our 
economic j political^ fami ^ J^ religious^ educational and other 
institutions* 

The controlling factor In any science is the way it views amt states 
Its problems p Once a problem Ig stated ^ a study of it can yield no further 
insights than are allowed by the restricting frame of Its original fornw- 
lation. We must be concerned not only with data^ but with the problem to the 
solution of which social scientists use data. So the scianttst must 
continually ask himself, "Why do I pose the given problem and ask the 
questions I do regarding It?" 

"The basic concern of social iclence is the cravings (values) which 
human personalities living together ^ in a culture have persistently sought 
to satisfy. If social sctenca is to be free to be a science^ it must have 
the courage to fight for its freedom from the dragging undertow of a culture 
preoccupied with short-run statements of long-run problema," 

There are many crucial problesis confronting us Americans as we live 
by our culture in the larger contemporary scene. As problems of the culture^ 
they presumably become problems for social sciance* Accompanyi'^g each 
problem^ a hypothesis is proposed for testing relative to that problem* 
One of the difficulties social science has to accept is that we cannot 
make controlled eKperiments on phenomena as large as a total culture. 
In stating these hypotheses, therefore, it is recognlged that they 
cannot be ^^.ofinltely proved or disproved. This does not eKCuie us from 
doing what we can* It singly becomes the more imperative to break the 
hypotheses down into smaller relevant problems, where the predictive 
value of results can be determined, and then to apply these findings 
as best we can to the larger situation. 

It is assumed that wherever our current culture is found to cramp 
or to distort the quest of con^^iderable numbers of persons for satisfaction 
.of basic cravings of human personality, there lies a responaibtllty 
for social science. In such cases, the first charge upon social science 
appears to be to aski Does the trouble lie in this way we operate our 
culture, i.e. J is it only a matter of relatively smll internal changes 
within the going set of institutions ; o£ is the trouble inherent in the 
kind of culture we have? If the latter, then the questions have to be 
faced: What alternative kinds of cultural situations would satisfy more 
directly and amply the cravings that are now starved? What specific research 
is needed to test out these alternatives? And, if a given alternative, 
when tested, seems sensible and desirable, "in theory, but not in 
present practice", what techniques and what stages of change would be needed 
in order to get us from here to there? 
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To the extent that. social scientists recognize this as difficult or 
daagerouSi they must pose for themselves the problem of discovering 
and stating what kind of culture that culture would be in which intelligence 
would be freely and eagerly used constantly to rebuild men's institutions. 

To the workaday manipulative man of affairSj the mere posing of .such 
hypotheses as all of the above may seem fantastic," But social science 
is confined neither to practical politics nor to things whose practicality 
is demonstrable this afternoon or tomorrow morning. Nor is its role merely 
to stand by, describe^ and generallzej like a seisraDloglst watching a 
volcano. There is no other agency in our culture whose role it is to 
ask long-range and, if need be, abruptly Irreverent questions of our 
democratic institutions; and to follow these questions with research and 
the systematic charting of the way ahead. The responsibility is to keep 
everlastingly challenging the preaent with the question: But what is it 
that we human beings want, and what things would have to be donej in xfhat 
ways and in what sequence, in order to change the present so as to achieve 
it? 

If social science turns aside from this task^ the way ahead will be 
a prolonged series of blank emergencies. To the student of culturep 
such Ills titut ional stalemates as the one that occurred at the time of the 
"bank holiday" in the spring of 1933 are known to be rarely auspicious 
occasions for effecting needed cultural changej provided the thinking 
has been done in advance and the desired course of action is charted . 
Without the latter^ such emergeneiei will continue to ba capped by nothing 
more effective than Blue Eagles, forensic eKhortations , scattered remedial 
legislation, and laments over the shortcomings of our Institutions 
in the face of Cdmnunism or Fascism, With such research and planning^ 
we may yet make real the claims r i freedom and opportunity in ^erlca. 



From Knowledge for What ? the place of Social Science In American Culture, 
Robert Lynd. Princeton Press, N.J.p 1939* 
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INTRODUCTION TO AI^RICAN STUDIES 

1» The hypothesig * There is no way In which our culture can grow in 
CQntlnual serviceability to its people without a large and pervasive 
extension of planning and control to many areas now left to casual 
Individual initiative. It should be a major concern of social science 
to discover where and how such large-scale planning and control 
need to be extended thrQughQut the culture ao as to facilitate 
the human ends of living, 

2* The hypothesis ; If democracy is to continue as the active guiding 
principle of our culturej it will be necessary to extend it markRdly 
as an efficient reality in governmentj industrys and other areas of living; 
otherwise^ it will be neceisary to abandon it in favor of some other 
operating prtnciple, 

3* The hypothesii : Private capitalism does not now.operatej and 
probably cannot be made to operate ^ to assure the amount of general 
welfare to which the present stage of our tachnologtcal skills and 
intelligence entitle us; and other ways of managing ou* economy need 
therefore to be explored. 

The hypothesis I The body of fact and theory around the highly 
dynamic, situation of class conflict will have to be much more reallitically 
and centrally considered if social science is to deal adequately with 
current institutions, 

5, The hypothesis i The chance for the survival of democracy and the 

prospect of increased human welfare would be enhanced by explicit 

recognition of the fact that men are unequal; by the discovery and elimination 

of cultural causes of inequality; and, where the causes of inequality 

are priTnarily biological ^ by the restructuring of the culture to 

adjust freedom and responalblllty to ability* Such readjustment would 

also afford greater opportunity for the expression of qualitative indtvidual 

differences , 

6* The hypotheiis : The chance of securing more coherent^ constructive 
behavior from persons depends upon recognising the large degree of 
irrationality that is natural to them and upon structuring the culture 
actively to support and encourage Intelligent types of behavior^ 
Including inevitably opportunity for creative, spontaneous expreiilon 
nf emotion. 

^» The hypothesls i If major changes are required in order to cope with 
present problems in our culture, it is inpossible to rely priruarlly 
upon popular education to effect such changes* 



From Knowledge for What? , Robert S. Lynd, 1939, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N.J, 



8, The hypothesis ! American culture | if it ts to be creative in the 
personalities of those who live it^ needs to discover and to build 
promtaently into its structure a core of richly evocative cotranon 
purposes which have meaning in terms of the deep personality needs 

of the great mass of the people, 

9. The hypQ_theBi_3 i It is possible to build a culture that in all its 
institutions will play down the need for and the possibility of war. 

10* The hypothesis : Since urban living operates seriously at present 
to confuse and to devitalise our culturei science needs to discover 
ways to knit these loose population masses into living conmunities of 
interest^ before this degenerating tandency renders the culture 
impotent* 

11, The hypothesis I It is necessary to structure into a con^lex culture 
like ours a congruent hospitality to change In all Institutional areas, 
in order to prevent the continuous disruption of the culture by changea 
that occur in single areas, 

12. The hypothesis ; Social science cannot perform its function If the 
culture constrains it at certain points in ways foreign to the spirit 
of science; and at all points where such constraints limit the free use 
of intelligence to pose problems^ to analyze all relevant aspects 

of them, or to draw conclusions^ it is necessary for social science to 
work directly to remove the causes n£ these obstacles. 
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THE SOCUL STUDIES AREAS 



Perspectlveg 

Activity: 5 



Sociology g 
ilfe 



SoverL„Lru'l°»r " government or varlou. 

How are the rulers or 

Who g... What. whan:\J^^:|^:;;j*-- -hoae„ „d 

^"^^^latrrbuulo^Sf organic ta produce 

of individuals In the varllul .od../ " ''^^ «nd need" 

various goods and servlcL! «he avail.blUty of those 

SEl^: Concerned with the 

" U reU.» en.'-e^jL.TKLI ttlT.'/'"'- '"^ 

°f the focue ha. been L IJ^l "I °' ■""»" """g'. S 

anthropology has widened to Incl^iT , ""'"^ f"'' scope of 
Of a nation. Ihe '-tere.:°lf gte' .fj^^ff or tha'uJe' 

:: ::::er::;::hrr 

CO r'L"„?ES"h"'" -f"-^ "«'^*ny"'" list' '° '"-^ 

living before n. have " ' o£ wh.t p^ipf^'"" 

To what extent are the i/.,< 

•i^Sree that aon.e actlvJr^r^'K""" ""' •cl.ntlllc? t 



r ^ . , Kennedy Spclai Studies Program 

Incroductlon to the Social Studies qae-f^l - 

mBTAm. IDEAS OFTEN HELD COmm^mS^^^^ 
I. T±ae,EaaEli^agrse.^whtt^ ajft the naai.i rf-aMmn 

Sf^rfd'J^a^jf^!?-*?^ Social problem. 

art f^«vlLJl f Phy.lcil Inevitability. SoelAl probleBS 

Practl«;f °« P'"e«t aoolal valuL and ' 



4. 



?So due?^L^ ^" r ^ 'f ^"^ " ^^ ^^^ ^ ' ^"^ ^"'^P ^ '^ Each aoclal problem is 
maJilv rorL"'I"J"l f°S**^ institution, and pr«tlces and not pri- 
marlly a product of deliberate evil doing. 

5. aat BCflhUaa are crgwfprt by fnlklng nhnnt- fhem. EKperlence shows 

cnat raoit people aren't concerned until problema directly affect them 
or threaten their values. 

problem there are various, people idio for personal Interest reasons do 
not want a problem solved, 

7 . ThAt ltffla_atll . aflive ChamiialvftB, 

8. Tfep^'get^lna jhe Jacts::.wUL^ Facts have meaning 
oniy jis they are interpreted and understood by one's own values, 

9- •^^^^^bg^cuT^i^Smm, Inititution al change s. Solutions are 
conyiex, deep-seatedi require changes that are far-reaching which will 
prooably be opposed by some powerful Interests. 

SOCIAL-DISORGANIZATION APraOACH TO SOCIAL MOSLEMS 

e^Let^^f"^" J*'^ *^ "'^P*" P«°Pl« ^"^ «t- ^ series of approved 
orSf^ f . 5?*"' personal behavior refers to social organlEation. If 

and chao 'theJM'f'Jl.'" "P'"*' by uncertainty, frfatratlon. cooLslon 
iMtJon of eSr/ dlsorgaolMtlon gets in. Change disrupt, the organ- 

izaeion of the forBer system of behavior, • 

Joclffpr^ifLsr"'^"' ""^ « io«l.l^dlaorg.„l«tion approach to 

1. What were the traditional rules and practices? 

2. What major social changes made then ineffective? 

J. Which oi Che old rules have broken down? How completely? 

5* iJo i;/^J**i. I" ^hat direction? 

f ? dUsatlflfied groupi? What .olutlon. to them propose? 
chLsIf''" P"PO«d solutions fit in with the tr«nd of social 



6, 
7. 



What nay becomg the accepted rulea in the future? 



r^Igr^"?"," JSoaT*'*"' ^ Sociology of social Probl,^ (1970), 
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Activity: 3-A 
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INQUIRY SKILLS USED IN SOCIAL STUDIES 



1 

i. • 


IdentificEtion 


2, 


Observation 


3. 


Collectton 


4. 


ConmTunlcation 


5. 


Classification 


6. 


Measurement 


7. 


Comparison 


8. 


Relationship 


9. 


Translation 


10. 


Interpreting 


11. 


Evaluation 


12. 


Generalization 


13. 


Application 



Mod. Intro, to Am. Studias Coneepts Intarpratlng the Exp. 

Focal Concept- The Am. Exp. in thu 20th Cantur>r EKplaineri Inquiry Skills 

Aetlvlcyi 3 

DATA INTERPMTATION, FORMING GENERALIZATIOWS 

Strength of the Navies of the five major Western ^power a at the 
beginning of World War II. Autumn, 1939^ 



A. Battlaships 

D, Heavy Cruisers 

Wght^ Gryij£rfi_ ____ 

F, Destroyers and large 
torpado, bga^ 

G, Submarines 



II 



,, Ga rmflnY _ f ItaJ L^y Unttwd St-^^^ ^ 



V 

id. 
15 




*Der Seekrj.es, Frerich Riige, U.S. Naval InitttuCe; Annapolis, ^U.. 
1957, page 46. 

Note - Capital shlpa were defined as warships of 10.000 tons or oore. 

This includaa ships listed Iti catagortea A - D. 



I. 

2. 
3. 



Which Blngle nation of these five nations had the most capital shlos 
in 1939? 

Which had' the fewest? 

If Bi-itain and France were allltd against Geroany and Italy, which of 
the two sides would possess the stronger surface fleet (categories A - 

4. Which side would possess the stronger subMrine fleet (G)? 

5. Was the fact that Ceraany was rushing preparations for war proven by 
the size of her 1939 submarine fleet, larger than that of either of 
her potential enemies? • . ^ 

6. Was the size of the Spanish fleet about one-third that of the German fleet? 

7. What was the ratio of cruisers (D + E) In th^ French fleet compared to 
cruisers In the German fleet? 

8. Why was classification and role of the pocket battleship (C) not 
unique to Germany? 



9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 



By the number of bsttleshlps in the German Navy, did they place 
much emphasis on the value of that type ship? 

Did Italy have the technology to build an aircraft carrlerl 

Does this table prove that nations 1 and II were devoting more of 

rrt r?!?^"** -° praparatlon for naval warfare than were nations 
III and 17? 

Did Germany's naval weakness In 1939 tend to disprove the notion that 
Hitler B Germany had a massive rearmanent program that led to 
World War II? . 



TESTS OF RELIABILITY IN INmPRETING DATA 

U Authorship . Who aald It? Is he an authority on the subject Involved? 
WhfiC is the auchor s known bias? Is the author amotioMlIy stable? 

2* Sponaorihlp. Who publishei, premocta, dlstrlbutea It? 

3. V^ted Interest, Doai the author revtal a vasted Intarest in tht 
ielictlvlty of data or Interpratatlon of data? 

4. Factual Content , How specific Is cha author? Does ha make undocumented 
elairns or concluiions? 

5. Verifiabillty, Can the accuracy of the staceraents be checked mg^inmt 
other sources? I£ the staceaenti cannot be easily chackad, then 
doubts ihould be raised about the reliability of th< 



6. Relevancy, Do the data support the CQnclusions of the author? 

7. ^ gtyla. Is the author's style of presentation descriptive or propa- 

gandistic? Does the style suggest accusation and conspiracy? Is 
the style infonnatlve or nothing but co^letely obvious sitatements? 
Does the author clutter his writing with maaningless words and 
mystical expressions? 

8. Conslstancy. Does the source agree with other known facts, 
PiWilblllty. Does the source sound reasonable In its presentation? 



Interpreting data is a difficult task that Is l^roved only through practice. 
It Is particularly difficult to do this objectively. No doubt it Is even 
niore difficult to racDgnlze and accept the tTOth when you have found it. 
Yet that is the task of the social scientist. 



ad^pr^d ftom ihu ir,,, nnd T.nalf^^ Soclolpg^f gec ial Problemg 
(19/0), pagc*^ 52-61. ~ — " " 
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i CA miGN OF 1928 }. ' ' . ' 

— \ — ~ '^'t ^ ^ i 0^ ' t 

The Republicfiti^jafld' Democratic Platforas 

We hold thafc governaent nwst function not to centralize our wefllth 
but to presarve equal opportunity so that all may share in our pricoless 
resourcBi; and not confine prosperity to a favored few. We, therefore, 
pledge the Democratic Party to encourage business, small and great alike; 
to conserve hutnan happiness and ilberty; to break the shackles of aMDnapoly 
and free buslneii of the nation; to respond to the popular will. 

Republican Corruption . - 

Never in tae entire history of the country has there ©ccurred In 
any §lven period bf time or, indeed, in all time put together, iuch a ' 
spectacle of sordid eormptlon and unabashed rascality as that which has 
characterized tft§ a^tilnlitratlon of federal affairs imder eight blighting 
years of Republican rule. Not the revels of reconstrudtion,' nor all the 
compounded frauds succeeding that evil era, have apprbrfched In sheer ' 
audacity the shocking thieveries and startling depravities of officials 
high and low In thfe public service at Washlngtoni From cabinet ministers, 
with their treasonable crlt^s, to the cheap vendbrs' Of official pacronagep 
from the purchases of seats In the United Stat6h Senate to the vulgar 
grafters upon alien trost fundi, and upon the hospital resources of the 
disabled veterans of the World War; from the givers and recelvors of 
stolen fundi for Republican campaign purposes to the public men who sat by 
silently consentinc and never revealing a fact o^" dttering a word In 
condemnation, the whole official organlzatian undar Republlean rule has 
become saturated with dishonesty defiant of publlte opinion and actuated 
only by a partisan desire to perpetuate Its contwl of the government* 

Financing and Tnscatlon 

The Federal Reserve system, created and Inaugurated under 
Democratic auspices ^ is the greatest legislative dontrlbutlan to conitmct*-' 
ive business ever adopted. The .administration brf the system for the 
advantage of stock-market speculators should ifease. < It must be administered 
for the beneflft 6f farmers, wage earners, merdMaiitS, manufacturers and 
others engaged lA constructtve business* ' 
■ ,n\: ■ ^- -n ^ 

Agriculture "'^ 

Deception upon the farmer and stock raiser has been practiced by the 
Rapubllcan Party through false and delusive promises for more than fifty 
years. Spelcally favored industries have been artificially aided by 
Republican legislation. Comparatively little has been done for agriculture 
and stock raising, upon which national progperlty rests. Unsympathetic 
inaction with regard to this problem must cease. Virulent hoitlllty^ of the 
Republican administration to the advocates of fam relief and denial of the 



Campaign of 1928, Page 2 
Labor 

Unemployment 

bclnss as ««r ^ j happineai, comfort, and well-being af human 

the awful ^uf^ I r Sovernmental prograa 1b arttlcipated f prevaiit 

DubJlcT.- ""^ the leBsenlng. ai far ai consiatent with 

Iftimigration ■ 

offecc'luf t'ho -m^st be preierved in full force and 

from"lv,'f f "nutnad 1« theia Uw« Chat separata huabanda 

to the purpeef ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Monopolies and Anti-Trust Lawa 

During the last aovan yearB. under Republican rule the anti r^,.^ 
raoldf^'J thwarted, ignored and vlplated .o tha^ the ^ounJrv if 

hf :r:^irf°"f"^j?t\^-'" -nop^ii^rf^^ji f„ 

Drof?f ?h wringing from the necessaries of Ufa an unrlBhteous 
law'";cou^a«ed"alff' "h" f conducted In vlouJiinf 
admLl^t^atiS and ro dr vj'rai? " fr f tiviti« by the Republican 
triallatfl ft„»- "°^'^*vlng all small cradaspaople and amall indui- 

cherlsS a d ^fonom rriahtf ofth'^r «St sacrad.'"' 

strict «force:Lnf%h%^«ti!truat Uwa'^Jd L"''" 

If necessary to eLfr^f luT anactment of other 

and ^hus to pre"^ve1hrS S '° '"^^ 

to aarn a liuimate nroffJ-J f fSMH nerchanc and manufacturer 
iegitinwte profit froanKls. buBinesi, 



ERIC 
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Reeubltcan Platform of 1928 

By unwavering adherinee to sdund principles, through the wisdom 
of Republican policies, and the capacity of Republican admlnlstratipni , 
the foundations have be^ti iaidUnd the greatness and prosperity of 
the country firmly establiahed. 

No better guflranty of prospertty and eontantroant among all our 
people at home^ nor more reliable warranty of protection and promotien 
of American interests abroad can be given than the pledge to malntAlii .^nH 
contiuuo the Coelidge pdlicles. This promiie we give and will faith- 
fully porform, 

ForGign Debts 

We have no desire to ba oppresaive or grasplngi but we hold that 
obltgattons justly incurred Bhould be honorably discharged. We know 
of no authority which would permit public offlclali, acting as trustees, 
to shift the burden of the War from the ihoulders of foreign 
taKpayers to those of our own people* We believe that the aettlements 
agrGed to are fair to both the debtor nation and to the American 
taxpayer. Our Debt Coimlsaloii took* into full eonsideratton the eeonomlc 
condition and resources of the debtor nations , and were ever mindful 
that they must be permitted preserve and Improve their economic position, 
to bring their budgets Into 'balance, to place their currencies and flnaiices 
on a sound basis, and to imprDVi tha standard of living of their 
people. Giving full weight to thei^ eonslderatlons, wa know of no 
fairer test than ability to payj juatly estimated. 

Agriculture 

The agricultural problem Is national in scop& and, as such, 
is recognized by the Republican Party which pledges its strength and energy 
to the Bolution of the sameV Realiilng that many farmers are facing 
problems more difficult than those which are the portion of many other 
basic industries, the party is anxious to aid in every way possible. Many 
of our farmers arc still going through readjustments, a relic of the 
years directly following the great war. All the farmers are being 
called on to meet new and perplexing conditions ereated by foreign 
competition, the complaKltles ©f dan^stie marketing, labor problems, 
and a steady IncreasG in local and state taKea, 

The Republican Party pledggs Itself to the development and enact- :* 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural Interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other Industries to Insure its 
prosperity and succesa* 

Labor 

The Labor record of the Republican Party stands unehallenged. For 
52 of the 72 years of our national existence Rapublican Adminlstrationi 
have prevailed. Today American labor enjoys the highest wage and the 
highest standard of living throughout the world. Through the sansneai and 
soundness of Republican rule the Amirican workman ii paid a real wage'* 
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ve 



which allows comfort foi- hlnfelf *nd his dependeiiti, and an epportunlty 
flnd leisure for advariRumi-nt, 

Tho Party favors fraedom in wage contTacts. the right of collecti 
bargaining by free and reaponsible agents of their mm shooeing, which 
devulops and raaintalns that purpoieful co-operation which gaina its 
Chief incentive through' voluntatfy agreenent, 

Intalgration 

The Republican Party believes that in the intercat of beth native 
and foreign-born wage-earners, it Is necaaRary to leatrict itmigration. 
Unrestricted tmnigratlon would result in trtdespread unemployment and 
in tho breakdown of the American ■tandard of living. Where, however, the 
law works undue hardshlpg by depriving the Imilgrant of the comfort and 
society of those bound by cloie family ties, such modification should be 
adopted as will affsjrd relief. 

Our Indian Citizens 
I ... National cltlienihlp was eonf erred jport ell native born Iiid<ans 
In t^he United Staiies by the Generel Indian EnfrauchlsemeiiJ: A'ut of 1924. 
Wo favor the crcatloa of a ComlsBion to be appointed by the Preiident 
Including one or more Indian eitlEens to investigate and repoif; La Gongreas 
upon the oxl^ting syntrnw. ot the adBinlstrafcion of 7fLiian aiiaith r,ud to 
report any iuconslstcncies that may be fmind to exist between thr^t 
system mi •±c right j of tha Indian clttzeus ©f the Uuiced Utates. We 
also favor •■^le repcnl of any law and the termlnatiou of any adiflinlstra- 
ti/G practice which may be Inconsiitant with Indian citizenship, to the 
and that the Federal guardianship existing over tha persona and propeptlea 
of Indian tribal connunltiei may not work a prejudice to the persoBal 
and proptorty righte of Indian cltigena of the United Statea. The treaty 
and pre jierty rights of the Indians of the United States mst uo 
guar''.ntt,.jd to them. 

The Ne^.- 

We renew oul rr.c-omntr Jatlon that the COHgreiB enact at the 
earliest poBSible date a Federal Anti-Lynching Law so that the full 
Influenco of the T.pderal Government may be wielded to sxl;eroin.i.te 
this hldijou.i crime, 
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I INTRODU CTION TO TOE STUDY OF HISTORY T HOW AND WHY* j 



Thg^Uflcs of History 

begins his examination of the fiald of history by 
seating: A person mst know some hlitory If he Is even to begin to 
H?^S f ^ world he lives in, or to act with any wisdom and perspective, 
the f ««P"ien«- = History provides a lesson In 

the senae^that events do not exactly repeat themselves. However, historical 
trends and processes can be perceived. Daniels sees several benefits that 
a student can acquire through the challenge of studying of history.' 

^' to"hlnk^" """^^ opportunity It offers for learning how 

2. Historical detail requires constant exercise In the relationship of 
aecalls and generalizations. 

3. History teaches Judgment. 

4. History can be a powarful stimulant to the curiosity and the thirst for 
truth, 

5. Historical itudy is good training In dealing with complexity,. 

The historical approach has unique characterlfltlcs of its own. 
1 he most obvious, of course, la Its emphasis on the time dimension. The 
nistorlcal view takes Into account all of the aspects of human behavior, 
f 1 ftn "^^"^"^ awareness that the goals of human planning are seldom 
EULriiied In the course of events. And, according to Daniels, the 
uitimate virtue of the historical approach Is the detachment that enables 
tno observar co rise above human conflicts and see all sides of a question 
no matter which position he personally prefers.'' 

History draws Its lAformatlon largely from two fields s the humanities 
and the social and behavioral sciences. History differs from the humanities 

1 Tf " primarily on fact, and, i chough history Is often 

Classified with the social sciences, it resists a strictly scientific approach 
Unlike the social science, yet like the humanitiea. history is the study 
of particulars; that is, it 'tries to explain by particular description 
rather than by general analysis and laws." Drawing upon all disciplines- 
thc natural sctersea as well as the humanities and social and behavioral 
sciences— history presents an Integrated study of human affairs 



ruff^^N'f ^ f "f^>^' Studying Hl.tnrv. How and Mhv (Englewood 

"IJlrn ?"""ce-Hall. Inc., 1966) and John Good. ThaShanine of 

j^^E^J^l_^^ms ti.. Ap proach (N.Y.. Holt. Un^^Tld^ 
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In his ^tucly of higtorys Che studant should keep several points In mlnd^ 

U HtstDrtcal tnstructlon cannot exist without facts, but facti mat be 
related to idea and broader patterni if thay are to have significance. 

2, Without 3eneralia:atlQns history would not bt a viable study of human 
^events, GenQraltzatloni are built from concepts which in turn are 

based on facts. Without facts as a starting point ^ valid concepts 
and generalizations vruuld be Impossible. . ^^.'\ 

3, History has two conTpltmentary dimensional hdrlEoncal and vertical, 

or survey and depth. Both are neceiiary considerations if any studies 
in history are to have value, ^ 

4, There are three procedures for organlElng historical infortoatloni 

a. classlficatlon--dlvisiQn of hlitorieal data into units of study; 
G*g» chrpnploglcal , geographical, or topical, 

llnkage--recQgnltlon of logical and factual connection between the 
segments of history; l*o^j chronological , geographical^ or topical, 
c, balance--the measure of caution not to neglect an area of signifi- 
cance within the chosen realm of historical study* 

H ow a Histori an Works 

Firsts a hlstdrlan cliigglfleg Information or data . By classifying, - 
logical rolatlonshlps of concepti and generali^atlona can h^, inferred. 
How a historian classifies the Information he receives is influenced 
by his f rame-of-reference which Is a product of his entire life eKparience 
and culture. We all have frames of reference; these are the particular 
ways we have of perceiving and interpreting the happenings outside of 
ourselves. 

Second = like scientlatSi both social and physical ^ the historian 
develops hypoth eaea to begin his investigation, A hypothesis is a 
tentative answer to a quest^on a historian initially asks when confrontlag 
historical data, and it Is susceptible to revision or rejection, 

Thlrdj the historian faces the problem of determining what is fact and 
whether a particular fact is relevant to the hypothesis. Facts are 
determined from various sources and evidence « There are prltisry and 
secondnry sources of inforraation. 

Fourth, the hlitorlan asks analytical questions ^ These questions 
guide him to his sources of Information which will help him answer the 
questions he poses* 
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TIMELINE OF EVENTS 

1823 Monroe DDCtrine 

1854 Commodore Perry and "extraterritoriality" 

1867 Alaika purchased for 7 million dollars 
Midway Islands in the Pacific occupied 

1868 Cuban insurrection 

1872 U.S. right to use Pogo Pogo as a naval station 
1870 Cuban insurrection 

1889 Harriion president 

First Pan-American Congress 

1890 Alfred T, Mahan's The Influence of Sea Power Upon History 
McKinley Tariff of 2p a lb, on Hawaiian sugar 

1891 Incident in Chile involving U.S* sailors 



1893 



1894 



Americans in Hawaii began a revolt (then Cleveland withdrew the treaty) 
Cleveland president 

Wilson Tariff Act put a tariff on in^ortation of raw sugar 
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1895 Rebellion In Cuba (U,S, sympathy with Cuba) 
Venezuelan affair and the Olney note 

1896 Weyler sent to Cuba 
Hearst and Pulitzer reporters in Cuba ("Yellow Journalism") 
McKinley president 

1897 Weyler recalled 

1898 U.S* battleship Maine sent to Havanna Harbor 
Feb. 9 de Lome letter published (sent in Dec, of 1897) 
Feb. 15 Maine blown up in Havanna Harbor 
Febs 25 Roosevelts order to Dewey 

March McKinley makes demands to Spain for a ceasefire 
April 5 & 9 Spain accepts McKinley 's demands 
April 10 McKinley receives Spain's acceptance 
April 11 McKinley 's war message to Congress 
April 20 Congress passed a war resolution 

Teller Amendment and U.S. not to anneK Cuba 
Dewey at Manila 
April 25 War declared on Spain 

May 1 U,S. fleet to Philippines (Spanish fleet there destroyed) 
July 1 Battles of El Caney and San Juan Hill 
July 3 Cerlbra tries to escape Santiago Bay 
July 7 Hawaii annexed 
July 25 Puerto Rico occupied by the U«S. 
Aug. 12 Armistice signed 
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Dec* 10 Peace treaty in Paris 

1) Spain to leave the Wester Hemisphere 

2) Puerto Rico and Guam annexed by U,S, 

3) Philippines anneKed by U*S. for $20 million 

4) Cuban independence but qualified by the Piatt Amendment 

a) U.S* naval bases in Cuba 

b) Right of U.S. to intervene In Cuba to keep it indepandent 
and to maintain the governraent 

U,S* power over types of debts Cuba could undertake 
1899 Oct, 17: Platform of the Anti-Imperialist League 



1916 Jones Act granted self-gov't, to the Phllipplnei 
1946 Philippines Independence 



Mod: Intro, to Am, Studies 

Focal Concept: The Am, Exp, in the 20th Century 



ConcepC: Innerpreting the Expt. 
Explainer • Perspectives-Historical 
.Activity : 



KSSP 

WORKING WITH HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 



Question- Why did the U.S. expand its influence overseas in 1898? 



Evidence 



What it was and Its Meaning 



j Rating: Im por tance^ _ _ _ 
very iSome Little iNone' 
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Mod: Intro, to Am. Studies rnn^a^,-. it 

Activity- S-A-a 

KSSP 

SIX INTERPRETATIONS BY HISTORIANS 

Why did the United States expand ics influence overseas in 1898? See 
^^der. The Americ an EKperlment In Imperialigm, How and Why? 

K Economic considerations (the Beards) 

2, Yellow journalism and public opinion (Wisan) 

3, Moral and humanitarian sympathy (Freidel) 

4, National defense requirements (Bemis) 

5, Digsatlsfactiona with domestic conditions (Hofstadter) 

6, Manifest Destiny* U,S, Mission to Expand (Faulkner) 

What ipokesmen of the 1898 period would support this interpretation? 



What later hiitoriani disagree with this interpretation? 



Med: Intro, to An. Studies Conceot* Intero ^h f 

Foci Concept: The Exp. In the 20th Century Explainer. SocUl Fersjectives 

Activity: 6 

KSSP 

MODEL! SOCIAL INWIRY JETHOD 

1. RfiSOgfllztng q prob X e,,, frmMtA^ The probleB may be the result of student 
and/or student Inquiry. R.cognltlon of a prablera usually finds fora in 
a quescion which gsIIb for an •xpUnation. relationship, ■oluticr.. 
Of policy, t 

2* F-ggping a h ypothegli pg hYPgf^hP fffn. A hypothesia is a declarative 

general statement of explanation or solution. The hypotheals should 
be recognized as a very tentative statement, 

^- «Sco«nizlnB th e logical iniDlieAt<nn,^# hyp^.i,.,.. Involves noting what 
conditions or situations would exist or result i£ the hypotheses are 
indeed true. If the hypoth-sea suggest illogical conditions or results 
then a re-exaaln«tion of the probable valid accuracy o£ the hypotheses ' 
needs to be undertakeo. 

A. GathpiQsJftfifl. Once it hai been decided that the hypotheses are indeed 
plausible explanatloni, then it mist be decided what data will be 
needed. Sources will be «eleeted or rejected on the basis of th^lr 
relevance to the hypotheges. 



AaalvKjng. fv . slni»ng. and tnt;fl gmtlflS-dfttft. Once the data has been 

collected the sources of that data need to be evaluated in terns o£ the 
frame of reference of the ^thor of each source and in terma of the 
aecuracy of the stateiaenta of fact. The relevant data needs to bs 
aeleeted- and, then this data needs to be interpreted. 

6. EaflAaflUag^ the, hvpothesas in l^Bht ?t Thff jfltlfl If the collected 

data aupporta the orlgloal hypothesRs then these statements become 
generalizations, stlU sooe^at teatatlve in nature as contradictory 
evidence could be found In the future. If the collected data does 
not Bupport the hypothesaa, then the hypotheaea need to be revised or 
rejected, 

A„ Suggested procedure to " Test for Truth" as you go about an inquiry 
investigation concerning a particular situation according to SRSS; 

The Reaearch St 6^8 Involved - 

1. Forn a hypothesis and make prediotions 

2. Write queatlons and a questlonalre 

3. Sasapllng 

4. Administer queatlnaaires 

5. Tabulate results of the QueoClonai»tt y«i adm^niHl-arad 
0, Analyze data 

7, Form conclualons Hnd effnArallzationg 
*Rovicw Eh# methods used. 



Searching for True Anamts 



j iiaearch Step s 



Yea 
No 

Total 



Form a hypotheila. 
"A ilgnlflcantly greater percer.tflge of girls than of bovs ni 
support a „^algn £o, g^.tar stud.nt partLipation if 
iducfltional poUcy-Baking," F««-*wi,pacion in 

Ste£_2i Writing quescloni and questlonalres. 

EKat^les ' *yrmstiyn gatnerea from the survey* 

tfEJ^ea: jMlS^^;U°""« part.e.aptlo„ 

^^^^^ Tabii2. 

flpyi^irla Total Z^^^H^^,(215) 



92 
123 
215 



68 
137 
185 



160 
240 
400 



Yes 
No 

Total 



42.8% 
57.2% 
100.0% 



Girls (185) Totals (400) 

36.8% I 40.0% 
63.2% 60.0% 

100.0% I 100.0% 



be carrJfd'our' ^'^1'"' 7 rase.r.h steps would 

Was your hypotheiis proven correct? Support you anawtr. 
From SRSS "Tsgtlog^or Truth", pag^ S. AUyn Bacon, Boston, 1969. 
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^^^^wlUlngnesa to tolerate non- conformity by: Comunlty type and region. 
Coniniunity type 

Metropolitan Areas 
. West 
Eait 

Middlt West 
South 



Percentage distribution of relevant 
tolerance scorei (fairly tolerant) 



Other gltles r 
West 
East 

Mlddli West 
South 

Small towni - 
W^at 
East 

Middle West 
South 



Lea. 






12 


34 


54 


11 


42 


47 


12 


54 


34 


23 


53 


24 



15 
19 

17 
25 

19 
16 
19 
24 



39 
50 
50 
58 

47 
49 
54 
62 



15 
25 
19 
37 



50 
57 
55 
53 



46 
31 

33 
16 

34 

35 
27 
14 



30 
18 

26 

10 



Number 

of 
„cajes 



663 
543 
403 



127 
406 
406 
397 

110 

223 
243 
341 



Farms - 
West 
East 

Middle West 
South 

l^.^'J::. 'o^^f^;;:^ C,™^„,niim. Cgnlgr^ty^nd Civil Ltbertte.. Doubladay, 



40 
44 
273 

405 



Relating 
Two Theories 
of 

Rebellion 

This exercise In SQclologlcal 
theorizing will start with three 
of the propositions establishad 
by Rosenberg's research on 
the adolescent salf-image: 

1 The greater the degree of 
mterest ^hown by pBreniB In 
the adolescer^t, the greater the 
idolesaent's self-esteem, 

2\ I greMter the self-esteem of 
yigh sQhoQt studentf the 
iwss the rebellion. 



a The greater the self-esteem 
of a high school student^ the 
greater his autonomy" In relst- 
ticns with his peers. 

The first of these propositions 
is the on© that was reported 
in the Rosenberg material you 
read and that you tested with your 
own data, The evidence for the 
second and third propositions 
was taken from other parts of 
Rosenberg's study. To proceed 
with this problem in theory 
construction, you'll have to take 
all three of these propositions 
ai established, even though your 
class research may not have 
confirmed the fIrBt proposition" 



Autonomy h«rt meini indtp#ndinEs or tht 
gualliy of rst btlng sMlty int1u«n€«d Gth#rs 
jui! to pleM* !h»m. 

\* }f your cliii projedt dIdnM egnfifm 
)Mnb«ro't flrlt propolltldn, it dofini 
yctiuHly moin thit hit findlhSi ara wrsng. 

Df coyrM. \hmy might bi. But tt't msrt liktly 

Ultf M SitN projaql nndlngi ar« wrong. Why 

wduld this di« OBM? 



and even thpugh you youreelf may 
not have read the evidence sup- 
porting tM t^ond and third 
prop^Hlons. 

You'll notice that the second 
proposition from RosenlMrg's 
study (the greater the self-esteem, 
the less the rib«lllon) has the same 
dependent variable we tried to ex- 
plain by Stinchcombe's linkage 
theory. The fact that both studies 
touch on reunion provides an 
opportunity to tie Stlnchcombe's 
findings (ori the consequences 
of poor llni<age between the 
student role and expected adult 
role) to R08enberg*s findings (on 
the consequences of parental 
disinterest). If we can relate these 
two sets of data, we will have 
a more complete explanation of 
adolescent rebellion. 

When you Interpreted the data 
from the linkage study, you prob- 
ably noticed that not every student 
In the "uncertain'' curriculum 
group was rebellioui and that 
some in the Qollige priparatg^ 
group were, Some of these 
discrepancies are no doubt due 
to the crude and indirect way 
of measuring "linkage" and 
"reballlon/' But it's also probable 
that rebellion and conformity 
are influenced by several factors 
working together and not by 
any single factor (such as how 
well school work links with 
dxp#ctad adult role), 

Rosenberg's study suggests 
that the parent-child relationship 
is probably one of the Influenc- 
ing factors. While he pfesents no 
direct evidence to support this 
Idea regarding rebellion and 
conformity, by connecting his 
propositions we can see that It is 
likely to be^. 



EXERCISi 1-g 
Identifying Variables 

and 

Deriving Hypotheses 



Connoting existing propositions 
to derive new hypotheses can 
bB a complicated buslnm, but 
at least the basic steps are 
simple, We can use the three 
pro^sltlons from Rosenberg's 
study (see column 1} to Illustrate 
these steps. 

First, take the propositions 
apart to Isolate the four compo- 
nents or variables In the three 
proposltloni. Can you iden- 
tity them? Write the heading 
VARIABLES on a sheet of paper 
and list the variables in the 
order in which they occur. Label 
the first one A, the second S| 
the third C, and the fourth 

The second step is to see 
whether, by connecting the propo- 
sitions, you can derive any 
hypotheies about the probable 
relations among the four 
variables that are not already 
exprmed In the prap^itions. 
Write the heading HYPOTHESES 
on your papert and list any new 
hypotheses that you can derive. 
Be sure that each hypoth^ls 
is not Just a rewording of one of 
the original propTeltlona. Do your 
hypothMes make sense to you? 
Can you test any of them, ueing 
the daia from your elm survey? 



. Hmmrch DMign 
to Test 

the Parintal Support Theory 
of 

Rebaliion 

When dti€UMlng the parentil 
support theory and the need to 
test ft efnplriaany (by experiment 
OF otoeryation), relerenca was 
made to -'a wellHjeslgned study/' 
But what Is a weii-dMlgned 
study? 

Many different elements go 
Inside the kind of evldenee that 
meets seientffia standards. Por one 
thing. It is impofiant to measure 
variables aoeurately. Ne;ct, 
the sample of people or groype 
must be ipproprlate to the 
question being studied. For In- 
stance, If yoy wanted to And out 
how OArpentere feit eboyt 
unions you would not Inteivtew 
salesmen; Probably the most 
buio requlremf nt is th^ you 
Qoll9Qt dara th^t proWde ai mu^h 
opportunity as poMSlblm tot tho 
sv/dMoe to go agslmt thm f/i#o/y 
as to support It, It's always possi- 
ble to find evldenoe to support 
almost any theory about the 
oeusea of human behavior. A good 
resewoh design alma to fesf a 
theory as rigoroysty as poaaible. 

Yoyr Job now is to use thMt 
ideas about reeearoh design to 
tati the parental sypporl theofy. 
We've already pointed out that 
just to Maroh far easM to support 
the ttwory Is neWMr adequate 
Mf valid. Om i^m you mighl utm 
i^oufd be to have sty^Mte In 
your toho^ afwrar the quMtions 
wed to d^MNop 0^ ParsnW 
Ifiivfgit tndeii. Nowt attpf^e^ 
you were nMe to loaate all 
^'^-^ rtudeiitt wte eome f fom 

ERIC 



homes offering a great deal of 
jntefest and support and that you 
restricted your study to such 
students. And If you did this, aup^ 
pose then you found that most 
students from suoh baekgrounds 
were neither rebels nor aon- 
fofmists. Would this be a reason- 
able test of the theory? 

The answer is a definite no, 
Undoubtidly, the dMign Is better 
than Just using a few oase ex* 
amples Moause It dom get data 
on all students from supportive 
hornei. More speclflcallyi It Isnl 
biased by tho omission of re- 
spondents who, altho^h their 
parents are (nterrated and sup* 
portlve, rebel against their 
parents' expeatations of their 
behavior, However, oritiM could 
say that the rMulte from sueh a 
dtsign do not provide an ade- 
quate test of the theory Maause 
the sample dom not Inolude 
students whose parents are low In 
Intemt and support. Ineludtng 
students from thla low parental 
Interest group in the sample and 
oom^rlng their data with data 
from the high parental InterMt 
group might indloatethat tt^ 
proportion of reunions youths 
In eaah group is approjclmatety 
the same. 

Muoh of what appears about 
Boolal issuM in MM^p^fi and 
magainM te bSMd on data 
gathered from sttoh small Mm^aa 
and In suoh a way that oppMing 
views and behavior are not 
ropneentM. For ttCMiple» tt's 
ooffimmty rej^rted ttiat a 
pereefttage of ghlldren of Mt- 
p^pad riMhens eommK ^vid^tani 
Of uttMf aota that oome under the 
fMdlnB ''fuvinile dellfiqyaii^.'' 
toeh Pipoiti eofioludt, thenfort , 



that the employment of mothers 
leads to a high rate of juvenile 
dellnqueri^. Aotuallyi reoent 
, sti^lM show that if the children 
of fuiMlme homemaker^ are 
compart wtth the ohildren of 
working mothers from th€ samB 
parfa of thB c/fy, the Juvenile 
dellnquanoy rates of the two 
grou^ are Just atout IdentloaL 

With these eicamples In mind 
you should be able to understand 
Vi/hy B good rMBSmh dmign 
must be onm thst ghfes fust as 
much oppQrtuni^ for th^ thmory 
to bB dlsprovmi as fo be mipportmd. 
In moat iooiotogical feeaamh, 
thii requires tf^at wa 
Instanoas when the independent 
or aausal variable Is abaent m 
well as instanoM when It Is 
prMent (In the above example^ 
the employment statui of the 
mother — "working," *'nonworic- 
ing" — is the causal variable.) ^ 
If tfw theoretically predio ted 
oonsequenoe (delinquency) is 
prMMt whan the eausai variable 
to prwent, and if this oonsequenoe 
to ateant (or less frequent) when 
the Musal variable Is absent 
(worMng mrthers), then and only 
then M wi have evldenoe in 
support of the theory. 

Data from your student quM^ 
tionnaire oan used to test one 
part of the parental support 
thMry In a way that meets the 
fiqulrements of the researoh 
dMign desorlbed above. Now you 
should try to outline a plan for 
anaiyilng the data that will 
Moom^lsh thto. Your design 
should be a teat of HypothMis 1 , 
igreed upon diMfng the previoLS 
olMS diTCwsIm We'll eonoen- 
trate on ttito hy^bMis beoause 
wefyrvemori^nfl^ In 



measuring rebellion than In mtas- 
urfng lutonomy (which would 
have to be used to ttst 
Hypothesis 2), 

Following Is a list of varlablii 
from the student quMtlonhilrf . 
The variables needed to ttst 
Hypothesis 1 are inoludtd In this 
Hat, along with soma other 
vflfiabies. Which of these varlabif • 
would you use In testing 
Hypothesis 1? 



(te 1); 

1 ^ MM 

2 ^ FmmlB 



0 
1 

3- 
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Ns avldence of rabelllon 



High rsbflllon as Indicatod 
by having engiged in all 
thr»« acta of ribelllon 
Inoludtd in thit Index 



Stlf>itto«n Indti 

0 Lowest stlf^iitiem, as Indi- 
cated by negative statements 
about aelf on all Itema 

1 ^ 
2^ 
3 ^ 
4« 

■ 5=^ 

7- 

8^ 

10 ^ Hlghiit iilf't steem, as 
Indlcattd by positive atate- 
menti about self on all Items 



PtrMn Uauiify Uv»d With 

(iox 35); 

1 ^ ■ Mother and fatht r 

2 « Mothtr and stepfather 

3 Fither and stt pmother 

4 - Somt ether nlatlves 
6 ^ Moihf r only 

6 ^ Fathif only 

7 - omr 



Parentfll Intertat Indvx 

0 Lowist parental interest, as 
Indlcatid by the fact that 
none of the quistloria was 

answered In a way which In- 
dicated parental Interest 

1 = 

3^ 
4 = 

6* 

7 ^ Highist parental interest, as 
Indlcatid by the fact that 
all of the questions were an- 
swered In a way whieh 
Indicated parental inisrest 



Head a piece of paper '•Pro' 
eedure for Testing Hypothasia 1/' 
and then proceed as follovra: 

1 Answir the following questions: 
■ in Hypothesis!, which Is 
the Independint or cauaat 
variable, and whIeh is the 
dipendent or eonsequent 
variable? 

b in what boxes are theiB data 
found? 

2 List the steps you would follow 
to use your itudint queatlon- 
nalre data (as recorded on the 
answir sheets) to test Hypoth- 
eala 1, 

i Draw up a chart which you 
cBuld use to ricord the data 
when tasting Hypothtsla 1. 



INTRODUCTION 



Have you ever argued in defense of your posl' 
tion thil "everybody" does a certain thino, or 
that "everybody'* agrees that somethmg is jnie? 
Of course. We've all used this tactic at one time 
or another when backed into a corner, Fortu- 
Datcly, we seldom have to prove our statemettt, 
Let's conilder one feature of the geocrition 
. gip tfiat hai become prominent in recent yean, 
Students are seeking, sometimes by forw, some- 
tunes in a parliamentary fashion, to play a 
petter role in the making of educational policy, 
■ftey wmt their voices heard on matteri of cur- 
' fieuJunn evaluation of faculty, and rules of stu- 
deat Qofldu^, 

It might be interesting to find out the degree 
if diflerence between young people and their 
yarenis or between young people and members 
^ 3f the faculty on this general issue. But perhaps 
ft is not worth making a cafcful study of the 
palter because the evidence is stron| that more 
members of ihe younger generation than of the 
older generation believe in the desirability of 
greater participaiiori by the studenti, 

Suppose, however, that students in a particu- 
lar institution were plajining a campiign to ob- 
tain more participation in the making of edu- 
cational deoisions. It might be important to find 
out whether the main support for this campup 
would come from boys or from girli. Here is a 
•ituation in which many people might make 
snap judgments but perhaps thoie snap judg- 
mcnts would be seriously in error. It woijd 
probably be wurthwhile to find out in advana 
where the chief support lies before students in- 
1 great deal of energy in the campaip. 
B« how can we get dtpendable answers in 
such • iituation? One way would be to ask all 
members of the school or college concerned, 



both male and female, how important it is that 
slydents have a greater role in setting educa. 
tionai policy. 

There are drawbacks to doing this, however, 
esp^iidly where the inatitution is very large. It 
wouM be prohibitively time-consuming, if not 
impbssible, to try to find out how all students 
feel on the issue. 

An alternative way of .proceeding would be 
io hterview only part of the students. Soeial 
Mienliite call this procedure smpling. The por- 
tiofl icl^ted to be interviewed li called a sm- 
pfe, Qeirly, iBterviiwing fewer peo^i is less 
tme^suming. But is it safe? Cm t sample 
provide dependable answers to bow g whole 
iludint popuJaiion thinks, or beliives, or might 
ict? Can we be sure we hive lelwed a sampie 
that represeott this population? Can we test our 
pr^i«ioitt by this method of sampling? 

A quick answer to these questions is "ys.** 
Samples are us^ every day to provide reliable 
iniwers to important questions that arise in so- 
cial science, physicaJ science, busings, indus- 
try, and govtrnment. 

But the "yes" answer must ^ be qualified. 
Some ways of sel^ting samples and of asking 
questions are reliable— others arc not. 

In this unit, you'll discover how to tniwar 
questions by using samples. You'll learn how to 
select samples by reliable mcthods^ethods 
that permit you to generiliie safely ibout a 
whole population from the sample reiuki. 
You*II also learn some of the pitfalls in sam- 
pling and in asking questions. Being aware of 
the.y pitfalli will not only help you toUvold 
them but will also enable you to recopize un- 
reliable results, 
These learnings will emerge during a research 



2 TISTINO FOR TIUTM 



project your cksi will conduct for this episoda. 
Although it Will be a imalNicale project, it will 
be sifnllar in many essentiii respects to public 
opinion polls or otlwr research projects that are 
national in scof^. These nationwide itudii^s or 
"lurveys" often consider mijor questions oi for- 
eign policy^ Iwalth, education, elisions, and the 
economy. 

WhUe youVe doing your own research, you*ll 
encounter some of the problems that arise in so- 
cial reievcb. These include how to develop hy- 
potheses, how to select samplei, how to ask ^ 
right questionsi and how to analyza the data to 
arrive at meaoingful conclusioRS. Al^ough your 
research will deal with a stifle topjg^ it will 
become clear to you tfiat the metfwds you em- 
ploy have wide application to the prc^lemi of 
the physical scientist, the busiiMssmani tte in- 
dustrialist, the politician, and ^^rs, 

RESEARCH STEPS 

Th§ baJan^ of apiso^ followi a deflnite 
order. This ord^ corresponds to the sequcrtee 
of seven steps to be used in the alasg raieareh 
praj^. As you undertake each step, you'll read 
explanatory material in the taxt. The seven itapi 
yoU'U follow in your research are the following: 

/, Forming hypothesis and mating prediciiom 
2. Writing questions and questionnuns 
I. Sampling 



4. Administering questionnaires 

5. Tabuigtlng risults 

6. Analyzing data 

7\ Forming conclushns and generalizations; 
viewing the methods empbyed 

At tlK Nginning of your project and duriiig 
the research pfocess itselfi it's a good Idea to 
consider carefully the deiired goal of the whole 
enterprisa. Th^ goal of your project is to reach 
reliable conclusioni and generalintions about 
your resaarch topic (Step 7), All the other steps 
are necessary to get there. When you reach that 
point, you'll state your cotKlusions in written 
research reports. Since your results will be only 
as good as the methods you usei you*ll review 
these methods as a means of establifhing confix 
dence in your results. 

Bear in mind that in one sense the talk of the 
scientlst-^the physical, biologieal, or s«iil sci- 
entist— is that of convincing the skeptic who 
may ask penetrating questions about any kittd 
of research. We hope youll learn to play Ae 
role of such a skeptic. In tt^ case of the qIms 
survey, your task k to convince a hypothetteil 
skeptic. You'll be doing the re^arch, anjyett 
ihould analyze and present your data in such ■ 
way that the questions of the skeptic can be ao^ 
iwered. This will meani of course, that eidi 
itep in the pfocess is considered open to the 
scrutiny of the skeptic, 



°°""P^-" "o^^^tic Dev. Shapa the Exp. 
Focal Concept: The Am. Exp. In the 20th Century Explainir: Time Episodes. Htit. Views 

Activity: 1 

KSSP 



^HISTORICAL VIEWS O F DQI^STIC DEVELOPMENTS/ 

1. Each person will choose one of the following area of invescigation- 

1) HLStorical Interpretations (3 to 5): setting, significant occurances, 
implications, consequences ^ Interpretations. 

2) Social happenings- I.e.; inmigration, mi|ration, social status, 
thought, life styles 

3) Polieical-Governmental happenings: i.e.; reform, "direct democracy" - 
centralization, the public Interest, rights of minorities. 

or 4) Economic happenings: i.e.; distribution of wealth, buslnass cycles, 
regulations, finance, mass production, labor unions. 

within a breakdown of an episode time period. 

Innocence ^ 

Progresslvlsm 1896-1920 
Fads (20' s) 

Depression (30's) 1921-1940 
New Deal (30' s) 

Growth (40 's) 

Stagnation (SO's) . 1941-1968 

Explosion (60' a) 

il. Your group will make an oral presentation (5 to 10 minutes per person-- 
20 to 40 minutes per iroup) based on evidence and evidence interpretation 
to the balande of the class. Obviously you and your group are the Infor- 
mation sources for other people. Be original, i.e.; Use charts, 
graphs, maps, blackboard, pictures, handouts, dramatize, role play, etc. 
Note: Since each individual will have investigated only one small' 

segment of the whole, notetaklng on the various presentations 

will be an Imperative necissity. 

Ill, Part of each person's Investigation will Include: 

A) A comparison of those forces pushing towards the status quo and those 
forces pushlnii towards change., 

B) A summarization of events which will be classified and explained as 
being found either "forward or backward movini" in light of what 
njtght be cailed "Tlie American Way," 

C) Generalizations (3 to 5) concerning your area of investigation. 

D) Significant trends, found in this period Chat are yet evident and 
possibly important today. ' 

ErJc "^^^ multiple choice questions with 4 or 5 possible answers (on@ 
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correct and balance as foils) or a 10 item macching exercise. 

Note: The above (III. A,B,C, & D) will be written out and turned 
in to the instrucjpr as well as being included in ybur 
oral presentation ai part of the group's effort* 

IV. Each person will complete individually an evaluation concerning the 

proficiency of each specific presentor and the group as a whole* This 
evaluation will be a rating of each Individual and each group as to how 
well they did in your opinion. For each individual presentation you 
will be asked to state at least one generalisation about and one 



Note: if you dia not obtain much from the individual presentation then 
that nteani that it must have bean poorly presented and .they have 
failed to live up to their implied contract with yous 




like to have been answered. 



EKLC 



Sign-Up Shett For: 

HISTORICAL VIEWS OF DOhESTiG DEVELOP>ffiNTS 

Innocence 1896-1920 

f Progreseivism 

1) Hiitorical Interpretations ______ 

2) Social ~ ~ 



3) Pol, -Gov *t, 
43 Economic 



1921*1940 

^^-^ Depreesion 

1) Historical Interpretations _ 

2) Social 



3) Pol. -Gov! t. 

4) Economic 



1941-1968 

Growth (40 s) Stagnation (50 's) 

1) Historical Interpretatigns 

2) Social ~ ^~ ^ 



3) PoU-Gov't. 

4) Economic 



New Deal 



Explosion (60'8) 
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Mod- Intro, to Amerlcn studies Concepc: Doneatlc Developmenta 

Focal Concept: The Am. Experience Shapa cha Experience - 

in the 20th Century Activltyi 3-13 

KSSP 

STUDENT RATINS GUIDE; HISTORICAL VIEWS OF DO^ffiSTIC DEVlLOPMENtre 
NAME , KRIOD 



Circle the number that you think best Indtcateii your evaluation of 
the reports given by the oenbera of the varloua groups. 

Use this Rating Scale: Unsatisfactory Poor Ac'equate Good Very Good 

1 2 3 4 5 

I* How well did Che preientar*s 

report actually xelata to his topic? 1 2 3 4 5 

2* How well did thm pra sinter support 
hlg eta teinants with reliable 

e vidence? 1 2 3 4 5 

3. How well did the ipeaksr r^ly gn f agti 

by hlinielf or others? 1 2 3 4 ^ 



4, Hew well did the preseater eargful^y 
iBttrprtt his evl^neol 



1 



5. Did th^ presenter elearly feyRej^ what 

he was diking jbout? I 2 3 ^ 

6* How well did the presenter plan 

orRanlf^a his report? 12 3 4 

7, How well did the pre. .nter actually 

give his report In terras of c oimun j. cation. 

stylf , pnd Intiir^t? ~~ 1 2 3 4 

8. How well did the presenter "JtiafihiL^^ 
let terms of Inforraation and under- 
standing gained? 

9* How well did the presenter offer his 
content^ StawaUMtlons about this 

hiatorical episode? 12 3 4 

10, Your overall evaluatipn of thc perforitt* 

ftHoe given by the Individual presenter? 1 2 3 4 

11. Your overall evaluation of the performance 
glvm by the, entire group dealing 

O with this historical episode? 1 2 3 4 

ERIC 



IntPOdiifieiott to American Studiea 

smmr-mm ckde: hist^^ vms of Dmfm^mmsm 
— - mim 



SCORE SlffiET 



Tto Perl^ Evalyatad; 



Hlstwical Soc. Faceori , Been. FactoM , Pol. -Gov'ts! Croup 

. B.. C. 0, _____ ' 



1. Repsrc relateu 

---- ~ta_.t©fijU___ _ 3 4 S 

2. Support stateMenti 
— ^ y.ith evid to ce 12 3 4 5 

3. Rely on facCs 
lasted of . 

—mis^M 1 2 3 4 5 \T 2 J ^ f 



B. 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



11 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 J 4 5 



^« Carefully interpret 

0_3 _4 _5_ i 1 2 3 4 5' 



1 2 3 4 S 



5» Kamr lAst he or 
■he was talking 

-Abeut 1 2 3 4 5 



i 1 2 3 4 5 



6. Plaa aad Organize 

report 1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 3 



12 3 4 5 



^* C«q^!^uicsca ; ityle 

Mid jntereBt 1 2 3 4 5 il 2 3 4_5 



8» Effeceivenefli in 
4^^tllng" wu 1 2 3 4 5 



.—L? 345 



9» Offer Content 

Geoerall^^lgBs. 1 2 J. .4^,4±.LJ. A Jl.. 
iu, Indlvlclual Ferfomance 
Smni 1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



11. Group Performance 
Rating 1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1^345 



i Z 3 4 g 



1 2 3 4 j 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5^ 



12 3 4 5 



1 J j,4_.l 
1.2 3 4 J 



1 2 3 4 S 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Qu©ationa-Tr«u would *f«el, the .aaed .to aak Mnbers of thlt gtmp^ to better " 
AMTO about nlsilag inforofltlon relating to thij prtientatimi on timir * ' 

A. Hlstorleal 



8» Social 



C. EeonoBiic ... 



D» Pol ieical-Gmrerauaf. 



*A general question about this Bntlre hlBesricfll epiaodfl: _ 
content feneraliaatien framed about this historical eplsod«r 



'lod: Intro, to Am. SCudlos r«„^««t.. r- • ^. 

-leal rrtn/>srtf. Tv,= A . . . Concept- Foreign Events Shape 

■»cai Concept: The Am. Experience In the 20th Cent. the Exp. 

Activity.* 1 

KSSP • ' 

IS^^.^^^^^^^^ mmim.m&:mm mm^m events"/ 

•The Decision toi 

1. Challenge British power on the Venezuelan boundary dispute: 1895. 

2. Keep and rule the Philippine Islands, become a power in Aaia- 1898. 

3. Intervene in affairs of Caribbean nations' 1902 on. 

4. Take action In Mexico: 1914-1917. 

5. Offer loans for sale of aranunltions to participants in World War I; I9I5. 

6. Enter World War One on the side of the Allies: 1917. 

7. Reject the VerBatUes Treaty and stay out of the League of Nations: 1919. 

8. Reduce and limit naval armaments, at Washington Conference: 1922. 

9. Ban war as a practice in foreign policy: Kellog-Briand Pacts: 1928. 

10. Take no action against those who practice "aigresslon" : 1931-38, 

11. Begin a "Good Neighbor Policy" toward Latin American nations: 1933. 
Enact neutrality .legislation to try to keep us out of future wars: 1930' s. 
Provide military assistance to nations fighting in World War II; Lend Lease: 1941. 

14. Respond to the growth of Japanese power in Asia: Dec. 1941. 

15, Actively parttclpate in the wartime alliance and decide war aims: 1942-45. 

16^ Act as a great power, and contain USSR expansion in the "Cold War" 
situation: 1946-49. 

17. Oppose eommunist forces of Mao and support Chiang in the struggle for 
control of China: 1946-50. sb - j-wi. 

18. Fight In Korea: 1950, 

19. Become deeply involvod in the war In Viet Mam: 1964-65. 

20. Intervene in the Dominican Republic: 1965-. 

21. Back Israel, If needed, in Middle East conflicts: 1967-. 

22. Launch a foreign policy aimed at easing tensions in the "Cold War" 
relationship with China and the USSR: 1972. 



12. 
13, 
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F^^Ii J^'"V f^^^^^^ Concaptt Foriign Events Shapa tha E^p. 

Focal Concipt: The Am. Exp. in the 20th Century Activity • 2 " 



KSSP 



OLICY-DECI SION ANALYS IS^ 

I. From the list of ■^declilong to'' select one (it la possible that you might 
wish to combine 2 or compare and contrast 2, but you should obtain 
instructor approval before engaging tn this option). You will be writing 
a paper and making a short class presentation concerning the policy- ' 
decision you have investigated, analyzed and researched. Re-examine 
your handout concerning "A Process of Inquiry'*, 

II, After selecting your toplc(s) locate and make a list af tM sources that 
you feel can be used in your pollcy^decislon Investigation md analysis. 

Ill, Your analysis must minimally Include the following- 

A, The Historical Setting, i,e.; time, place, personalities, naciona 
invQlvedj and associated events* 

B. A Policy Examination answering the following questions: 

1^ What Issues, problems and/or obstacles confronted the American 
decision-makers Involved in the historical ' aetting? 

2, What were some of the alternatlvei open to the decision-makers? 

3. Why was the decision made the way It was? That. is, out of the many 
possible alternatives what were the rationale, criterion, and/or 
reasons given for finally deciding upon the "one-best-way?** 

C* A Judgement regarding: 

1, The correctness of the pollcy^decislon at the time the decision 
was made* 

2- The decree of success or failure of the policy decision at the time 
the decision was made, 

3, The correctness of the policy-decision from the peripective of the 
present, 

The degree of s uccess or failure of the policy-decision from the 
perspective of the preeent, 
D. What the Consequences of the policy were, including^ 

1, An explanation of what the short term (immediate) consequences of 
the policy-decision were. 

2. An Interpretation of what the long term (effects evident) for 
longer than 10 years and possibly evidenced yet today were and/or are, 

3* An evaluation of what the relationship is between this specific 

policy-decision and America's current world role Is? 
A re-evaluatlon of policy-declsion-maktng. Assuming that you 
were an Influential advisor to the decision-smkers Involved in your 
chosen policy-decision, answer the following questional 

1, What policy would you have reconmended? 

2, What rationale, criterion and/or reasons would you present to 
support and bolster your policy-decision? / 

F. A judgment as to whether or not there Is a **leiion of history" that 
can fcr should be) learned from this particular policy-deGislon 
situation* State why this Is a **lesson of history". If no **lesson*' 
or *^nioral** is evident, why do you feel there is none? 

G, Concluding your paper will be answers to the following "if^^ questionii 
^ 1, What would or could have happened if the policy-decision had been 

ERIC 
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almost the opposite of what it was in regard to the short term 
consequences? 

2. What would or could have happened if the policy-decision had 
been almosc opposite of what it was in regard to the long term 
consequences? • - 

The very end of your paper will be a bibliographiGal listing of the 
sources you actually used and the specific pages you used. " 



\ Concept: 4, Today's Events Shape 

Mod: 'l«ro. to Am. studle. ExoUW-^'ZEr"'' ^"""f . 

Focal concept, Ih. Am. Exp. 1„ the 20th o.ntury Slvu"' j!3"'="P°"^y ^»P- 



KSSP 



"The United States," Prof. Richard Hofatadter once wrote "was 
the otily country in the world that began with perfection and aspired 
to progress." ^ 

"The malaise of the American spirit cannot be blamed on wrongheaded 
poiicies, inept administrations, or even an inability to understand the 
dimensions of our current discontents. The reasons are more fundamental - I 
would say historical - arising from the kind of people we h«ve become. I 
have called our time 'the end of the American era' because as individuals 
we no longer possess the qualities upon which eltlzenship depends. ■ To be 
specific: we cannot bring ourselves to make the personal sacrifices 
required to sustain domestic order or international authority. 

We have, in short, become a loose aggregation of private persons who 
give higher prlorltty to our personal pleasures than to collective endeavors, 
Americans no longer display that spirit which transforms a people into a 
cLtizenry and turns territory into a nation. There eventually arrives a 
time when a preoccupation with self-centerad concerns deflects a population 
trom public obligaclons, when a willingness to be governed stands less 
3.n evidence. We have reached that time." 

"I foresee the rest of this century as a dangerous time, during which 
we will continue in our accustomed ways. We will olaini to wantinew styles 
ot leaderfhip, overlooking qur own inability to serve as followers in any 
but the most marginal of ways. I expect that I will enjoy myself as a 
consumer and a private person. But once we walk out of our own doors we 
will suffer increasing discomforts. In part these will consist of physical 
inconveniences such as congeited highways and airports, silent telephones 
and absence of electricity, a polluted atmosphere and a brutalized land- 
scape. But the greater Irritant will be from fellow citizens of elasaes, 
races, ages and sexes different from our own, whose demands for new rights 
and expanded recognition will threaten our own security and self-esteem." 

"Young people respond, as do their elders, to the inability of so 
rich and powerful a country to solve Its deepest problems. Their elders 
having fought their way through dBpression and world war to a decent * 
standard of living, and which they once cdnsldered proof of their own 
moral virtue, respond with fear and confusion. Young people, who have 
little or no investment of their own lives in the material conditions on 
whLch they have been raised,! are psychologically In a much better condition 
to take a hard and sometimes brutal view of the quality of life their 
parents' struggle has purchased." 



Taken from Newsweek magazine, July 6, 1970, "The Spirit of '70" oaaes 19 
24, 25, 26. ' ' 
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Modi Incro. to Am. Studies Concspti Today's Eveats Shapa 

Focal Coneepti The Am, EKptrlsnct Tomorrow* s Experiences 

in tht 20ch CMtury Activltyi 2-B 

KSSP 

VALUES CLARIFI^TIONi Tffi AlfflRlCAN WAY W LIFE 
NA^ffi " PERIOD 



Respond to each of these reaetlott gtatemenCi by A) rating the degrse ^ 
to vhleh you agree or dtsagrea with thr stateTCOti B) tinriting a bpi^i^^ \. 
statement, and C) escplalning why you reaeted the way you did, ^ - ^ , 

1. "The U.S^ ii the best and greatest nation ©a eartK^ahd will aiwayi 
remain so*'* 

strongly ho stron|ly 

\ A: diaagree disagree opinion agree agree 

Rating At 1 , 2 3 ' 4^ 5 

Reaction 



Explanation: C* 



2, Indtviduallim, "the survival of the fittest," la the law of nature 
and the seeret of Amerlea'i greatnesi; and restrictions on Individual 
freedom are un^Ameriean ^and kill initiative, 

strongly no strongly 

disagree disagree ? opinion agree agree 

Rating A: I 2 3 4 5 

Reaction Bi 



Explanation'. 



C: 
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3« The thing that dig clsguishad mn from the beaats is the faat that 
he is ratlonali and therefore man ean be ti^atedp If let aiofie, 
to guide hli conduct wisely. 

aCfdogly no stroogiy 

dlaagrea dls#gr#e erplnlQii agr« agree 

Rating* Ai I 2 3 4 5 



Ekpianatlan Ci 



%m DiTOQrMyp aa dlseovered and preftpttd by the Aperlcan peaplap Is^ ^ 
the ultimate fara of living toggthar. All oan are created free and equal p 
and the U,S^ has made this fact a living reality # 

. strongly no strongly 

disagree disagree opinion agree agree 
Rating A: ___ : 1 2 3 4 5 



Explanation 



Reaction 



5m Everyone should cry to be successful # 

strongly no strongly 

disagree diaagrea opinion agree agree 

Rating A: 1 2 3 4 5 

Reaction B: 



Explanation 



6. The family Is our basic Institution and the sacred core of our national life. 

strongly no, strongly 

disagree disagree opinion agree agree 

Rating A^ 1 2 3 4 5 



Reaction Bi 
KHfil Artnf toil Ci 



7. Rtligion and *'finer things of life" are our ulelmate values and 
things all af us are really working for* 

strongly no strongly 

disagree dlaagree opinion agree agree 
At 1 2 3 4 5 




Values Clarif leatloni The American Way of Ltfe, Pap« 3 
UGactlon pi 



Explanation 



8. Life would not hm tolerable If did not believe tti progress and know 
things are getting better. We should welcrae new things, 

strongly no strongly 

disagree disagree oplrlon agr^.e agree 

Rating At I 2 3 h 5 



Reaction B: 



Explenatlon 



9* Herd work and thrift are signs of charaater and the wry to get ahaad^ 

stroii^ly a© strongly 

dlaagree disagree oplnloa agrea agree 

Rating A: 1 2 3 4 5 



Refetion, Bi 



EKolanauiQn C: 



10, nonesty Ir the bast policy* 

strongly 

disagree dliagree 
Rating At __ i 2 



no strongly 
opinion agrae agree 
3 4 5 ^ 



ReaQtlon 



Bi 



anat^on 



11. America Is a land of un^mltecr opportunity, and people get ^jf^tty — 
nnjch what's coming to them hare In this country, 

r»trongly no strongly 

disagree disagree oplnldn agree agree 

Rating A: 1 2 3 4 5 
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12. Capital and labor mwm parcaera. 

atraagly no strongly 

disagree dlsagrae opinion agrea agrae 

Rating Al 1 2 3 4 5 



React Ion Bi 



Explanation 



13* Eduoatlon Is a £ln# thing* 

strongly no strangly 

dlsagrsa disagree opinion agree agree 

Rating A! I 2 3 A J 



Reaetion B: 



Exp 1 ana t ion 



14. Selence is a fine thing in its pla^e and our future depends upon It* 

strongly no strongly 

disagree disagree opinion agres agree 

Rating As 1 2 3 ^ 5 



Reaction Bt 



Explanation 



15. Ghiidran are a blessing* 

strongly no strongly 

disagree disagree opinion agree agr^e 

Rating A*. 1 2 3 4 5 



iKplanatlon B: 



Reaction Ci 



16. Women are the finest of God's creatures* ^~ ~ ~" 

strongly no strongly 

. disagree disagree opinion agree agree 
Rating A? -^1 2 ,3 4 5 



Reaetlon Bi 
inakion Ci 



erJc 
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17. Pfltriocism and publle aervlce are fins things 

strongly no 

disagrae diiagree opinion agree acre© 

Rating Ai 1 2 3 4* 5 

Reaction B: 



Explanation 



strongly 



18. The Affiarlean Judiaial ay item ingures Juatlce to every roan, rich or poor, 

strongly no 

disagree . disagree opinion agrea strongly 

Rating A: 1 2 3 4 agrge 

Reactions B: 



Explanation 



19, Poverty Is depLorable and should be abollahed, 

strongly no strongly 

disagree disagree opinion agree agree 

Rating At 1 a 3 4 5 

Reaction Bi 



Explanation 



10, lio man deserves to have what he hasn't work for. It dsrooralizes 
him to do so. 

Strongly no strongly 

disagree disagree opinion agree agree 

Rating Ai 1 2 3 4 S 

Reaction B:_ 



EKplanatlon 



^rro.„ KWlodfl. f..„Mf?, R,b,,e S. Lynd. Princatan Press. 1939, pagaa 60-62. 
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Modi Intro, to Am. Studies Concept i Today's Events Shape 

^cal Concept: The Am, Exp. In the 20th Century Tomorrow's Exp, 

Acttvityi 2-C 

KSSP 

Tm AMERICAN DREAM| PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

1, -'The American Dream", when referring to the nation's past^ suggests 
that this meant that 



2. The view todaj^ concerning "the American Dream" is that it suggests that 



3* In what ways has our nation not fullfllled the intent of todays view 
of the "American Dream"? 



4, In order to fullfill the intent of todays view of "the American Dream" ^ It 
is very likely that our nation must 



The American Dream; Pastj Present and Future, Page 2 



5. As I evaluate "the American Dream*- today, I would rate it as (identify 
soma degree of iucceas or unsuccess) became 



6, If I were to rethink and rewrite ny view of how I see the "teerican 
Dream" todays I would view it as 



7, "The American Dream" of the future should, in opinion, include: 



8* Anterica is a unique nation beeausei 



Hod: Intro, to* Am, Studies 

Focal Concept • The Aa. Exp, in the 20th Century 

KSSP 



Conaepti foday's Events , 

Shape Tomorrow's Exp, 
EKplalQeri Coatei^, An. Exp, 
Actlvityi 1-B 



Tmms m tm American ixferience 

Llstad hers are sons Basic Trend a In the U,S, Soclstyi 

1) Inereaslng produotlvlty and rising standards of living 

2) Increased leisure tl^e 
Comforts being made available to more people 
Increased economic security 
Growing power of organised pressure grmips 
Growing intemaclonal inter-dependence and cooperation 
World-wide spread of wester technology 
A belief in our past and confidence in our destiny 

Select one of these that does not seem as important as it oiiec dld^ 

do you feel this is so? What has happened to explain thl» ^hnn^^i 



3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8^ 



I, 



2, What "new ImportaQt trends*- can you think of that aeem to be happening in 
our society today? 



3. What might this mean to our society? 



A "Change itodel" 

Bie pro cess of social change^ and reacttan to change : 

la A way of doing things exists ^ a pattern or custm has bean eatabliahed« 

2. Some change disrupts the pattern • social dlaloeation - as new 
approaches are suggested^ 

3* Changes do occur, they will occur, 

4, Reactions to chose changes happen* 

5« AdJuitDents are ^de because of the changes « 

- The Social Gap - 

Institutions 



The Traditional Way of 
doing a certain thing 



Human Patience 4 Satisfaction^ 



Changing Circumstances and 
Viewpoints brought about by 



A feeling of a different 
emphasis , techniques 
and priorities 



WMt.Ifi ^ > (The transition procese)-^ — wha^ nhf^..^A 
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^ . , ^ . , Concept: Today*! Events Will 

Modi Intro, to Am. Studies Shape Tomorrow^a Eicp. 

Focal Concepti The Am. EMp. of the 20th Century Explaineri Your Value Position 

Activity.' 2^B 

KSSP 

VALUES CLARIFICATION I nffi AMERICAN WAY 



A society s values are its estiaatea of worth - Its preferenees ana Its rejac- 
tione* A society derives Its chsraeter from Its values Aether they be mono- 
gamy, demoeracy, and praecleality , or %mether they be opposite values, such 
as polyandry, dletatorship, and other worldilness. Modern societies, 
moreover, are eharaeterised by diversity and heteroi#neity. Rather than 
1^ set of values each soelety has many sets of values - which results 
In dlsagreeMnts about values » 

Value conflicts in modern society help produce social problems in the following 
two ways. First, they help produce problems through conflicting definitions of 
desirable social condtttons, and second , they foster moral conftislon i^ich 
encourages personal divlatlon, 

A study of social problems utilising a conf llat*of-values approach would 
Involve asking the following questions^ 

ii What are the values that are in conflict ? 
2^ How "deep" Is the value conflict? 

3* What groups In the society hold to each of the coiapetittg values ? 
How powerful are they? 

4, Which vaJuaa a re more consistent with other larger values such 
as de wiogracv and freedom ? 

5, What value sacr iflees would you require? 

6, Are soma problems Insoluble at present because of irreconcilable 
value conflicts ? 

- f rom Horton and Leslie, The SocIoIoct of Social Problems (1970), pp, 37, 40. 
Valuas Clarification Exercise 

Do you believe that these identified items are values that are 
widely accepted In our society? How do you react to thasa values? 
Why do you feel this way? 



Yes No 



Im The U.S« has a mission of world leadership. 

2* The U.S. has a committment to bring peMcm^ freedom and 
security to other peoples In the world, 

3, It is our nation's manifest destiny to become the world's 
strongest and greatest nation, 

^1- Tha major contribution ^f. our nation to the rest of the world 
ham b^cii otir iinAurpassed prograis# 



^ 5, The most i^ereant goal for laosc U,S, eitlsens Is to 
achieve a aomfortabla staadard of livings 

^ 6. The respect for and protect ion of private property Is very 
It^ortant to sost AfMr leans* 

^ 7, "Rugged individualism** made America great, 

^ 8* Our deiwcratlc tradition has provided a near perfect exa^ip 
for other natlooa to imitate, 

9, We believe that good ^erlcana should respect all authority 
and authority figures* 

10, Nearly all ^erlcans believe in and practice e^al opportunities 
for themselves and others* 

11, We believa that through invantlvenesf i^nd Yankee ingenuity 
Americans can tam any natural obatacles and prublaois* 

12, The American way of doing things Is the best way* 

13, Our great American heritage is reflected in fact that we 
never lost a war* 

14, With individual initiative and personal ambition a person can 
achieve nearly anything he desires, 

15, We believe that increased forflial education will solve any 
identified husian need, 

16* Our piiblic schools should teach patriotism and nationalism 
which would instill love of country and its institutions, 

ITm Araerlcans are religious people, 

18, Our democratic govermsantal institutions are responsive to 
the needs of American citlEens* 

19. Americans firmly believe Chat there should be equal Justice 
for all people* 

20* Most of the world's people view the U,S* with respect, 
admiration I and often envy* 



/ 3. 

y. A -r ^ ^ . ^ ^ ' Concept: Today's Events Shape 

Mod: Intro, to Am. Studies , Tomorrow's Exp. 

Focal Concept: The Am. Exp. in the 20th Century Explainer: Projections Into the Future 



f 



Activity: 3-A 

KSSP 

THE YEAR 2072, Part I 

Using your knowledge of the American experience in the 20th century, 
Che socio-political and economic trends and problems that we leave identified 
and investigated; and your Imgination, what predictions and projections 
would you make in regard to what life might be like In the U.S. in 2072. 

The following ideas and suggestiye questions can possibly act as stimi- 
lators and aids for you to get your thdughti together. 

What will be the rela tidnahlp between government and the economic system ? 
Increased controls? ~ ~ 

Increased 1 imitations? 

How dominant will be the roles of icience and technoldgy? 

Will Inventions through science and technology increasingly be regulated 

and publicly controlled? 
Will there be Increased public ownership and regulation of natural 

resources, production and distribution? 
Is it poialble to have a truly equal world economic system? 

Will our present national government be recognizable ? 

Will there still be statej cpunty and nMintclpal gdvernments? 

Will cities continue to grow so that the U.S. will be one large ''megaopolis"? 
Could Marihall McLuan be correct in his thoughts about a **gldbal village"? 
Is a world with one flag, one government and no boundaries a poislbillty? 
Is true pluralism an answer? 

Will the questions of world peace be solved ? 
What is the fate of nuclear proliferation? 
Will biological and germ warfare still be a Cdncern? 

Is it pdisible to ha ve no ethnocentric or racial and ethnic hostilities ? 
Is true pluralism a possibility here? 

Eugene R. Black says that^ **In the past half mlnuta alone, about 90 
babies will have been born into the world; only 60 persona will have died." 
People need food - where will it come from? More people mean more consumption . 
of goods - will pollution become WDre of a problem? Increaied demands for 
consumer goods means a greater taxation of limited natural resources - will 
iubititutes for natural resourees be found? Will a "recycling" be a raiat or 
a rei ^ ^ ■ ^ 



Will there continue to be a huge gap between the rich and poor nations ? 
Must there be "haves" and "have nots"? 

Is- a "guaranteed annual Income" for all people through an organization 
such as the U.N. an answer? 



The Year 2072, Part I, Page 2 

What will he the func^tloiis of marriage and the family ? 
Will either be evident as we now know them? 
Will there be true equality of the sexes? 

What rellglou g and philosophical beliefs will be evident ? 

Will socialisation (educations both InforMl and formal) markedly be changed? 



FRir 



Mod: 



Intro, to Am. Studies 



Focal Concept- The Am. Exp, in the "20th Century 



Concepts Today's Events Shape 

Tomorrow- i Exp. 
Explalnari Projectioni Into the Future 
Activity: 3-B 



KSSP 

THE YEAR 2072, Part II 

Considering your responies to the above questions, how would you 
respond to what you foresee life being like in the U.S. and the world In 
the year 2072? That is, in terras of your predictions and your present 
values j how would you evaluate the future oil 

1, Conditions for world peace? 

2» Ecological conditions? 

3* Possible existence of world government? 

4, Population growth and control? 

5* The role.s and contributions of science and technology? 

6* Racial and ethnic relations? 

7, Educational Instltutione? 

8, Family life? 

9, The type of economic systems? 

10. The role of religion and philosophy? 

The Year 2072, Part II (Alternative) 



You have just finished writing your predictions and projections In regard 
to what life might be like in the year 2072. In terms of your presant values 
what are the chances of?,,, 

(Place an "X" In what you presently feel to be the correct reaponie.) 

(The results of this sa^le will be avallble to you,) 



Ethnic and racial equality 

Economic equality 

Public control of Science and 
Technology 

A "global village" 

A pluralistic attitude among 
the world's nations 

Effective pollution control 

Population balance 

t,^ A world government 

^ Educational equality 

ERIC The family unit being as we 
now know it 



Very Possible 



Possible 



Questionable 



Impossible 



Concepts Today's Events Shape ^'^7 
the Exp. 

Modi Intrp. to Am, Studies Explainefi Your Value Position 

Focal Concept: The Am. Exp. in th^ 20th Century Activity^ Alternative to 3-C 

KSSP 

YOUR VALUE POSITION 



The following letter appeared in our local newspaper. Its content was from a 

speech made by a "hard--nose realist" professor who was coninenting on the nature 

and condition of our society^ our nation and our people today. 

!• Read the short editorial ^ and think about its content 

^» Re^ct to it by writing a short letter to editor either agreeing or 

disagreeing with this letter, explaining the reaiOning that guldei your 

thinking here. 

Where l8_Ame_rlca? 

"America has a basically proud, decent and respectable past. In a mere 200 
years we have come from a series of wilderness colonies ruled by a foreign nation 
through the stages of national growth, a sectional civil war, industrial expan- 
sion, territorial growth both at home and overseas j aasut^tion of a role of 
world leadershipj concern for the welfare of our people^ and recognition of 
the, need for international cooperation to solve problems that affect the entire 
world. 

Now we are all worn out* We have come a long ways very quickly ^ we have 
even peaked too soon. There is almost nothing left for us to accomplish| to 
achieve, or to give our people today peirsonal challenge or satisfaction. We 
have no really exciting challenges left to face or obgtaclei to conquer* All 
that remains to be done is to Install some needed social and legal challenges 
and we are home free. That's why many people today, younger and older^ are 
bored, frustrated and apathetic. What does being an American In 1972 mean to 
them? It means ease, comfort ^ conplacency, ifel lance on others to solve our 
problems and meet our needs, belief in old traditions which are no longer 
relevant, dullness, a dead society. We grew too rapidly, now we have been 
overcome by national rot* 1 am glad I'm not in the under 25 years old group; 
they have nothing to do or to look forward too but the selfish pursuit of 
pleasure In a nation run by make believe," 



*How do you react to this, and what ideas motivate your reaction? 
What value assun^tlons does this author make, challenge or reject? 



ERIC 



NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



I.M,: Environmental Studies 

Classifications Amarlcan Studies - 202 Time Allocated i 12 weeks 

Focal Concepts Quality of Life 

Concept 1. Population Transition 

Concept 2, "Progresg" and pQliution 

Concept 3. Eco^Sya tern 

Concept 4, Regulation 

On t e aching^ this_ instructional TOdule: 

In using this conceptual diagram of the Environmental Studies course the 
teacher Is referred to "Pollution" and "Population" reactions in the 
Instructional Moduleg for Senior High School Social Studieg (Project 28-0), 
which Is avaiiable at the Social Studies Coordinator's Office at the ESC, 
This source provides behavioral objectlvesj suggested teaching strategies 
and student activities^ and a list of teaching materials. In addition 
the teacher might refer to the "Pollution" and "Population" 
teacher's guides (Project 48-C - Sumaer 1970) ^ also available at the 
Social Studies Coordinator's Office* 

A note onjliidjgnt iourceg r 

Godfreyj The Arthur Godfrey Environmental Reader 

Carson, Silent Spring 

Nelsons Population and Survival 

Myers, The Environmental Crisis 

Ehrlich, The PopulationBQnt 

DeBell, The Environmental Handbook 

DeBellj The Voter's Guide to Envlronrental Politics 
Rienow, Against His EnvironTOnt 
Lelnwand, Air and Water Pollution 

J. G. Mitchell with C, L, Staillngs, Ecotacticsi The Sierra Club 

Ha_ndbQpk for Environmental Activists 
Cook and Lecht, Peop 1 e ! 

"The State of the Spacles" ( Natural History Special Supplement, Jan* 1970) 
Population Bulletin (October 1965) 
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NOTES TO TIE INSTRUCTOR 



I#M,i Foreign Policy and InternatiQnal Relatloni 

Classification - Amerlean Studies course . Ttma Allocated 12 waekg 

Focal Cqncepti the Natton State Systam 

Concept #1, National Foreign Policy Goals (the End i> 
Concept #2, U^S* Foreign Policy 
Concept #3. Internatlonaliim 

On teaching thli instructional module s 

Sources available from the District 'i Social Studies Coordinator's 
office, which should be obtained and eunsulted prior to teaching thii 
Instructional niodulei 

1, "American Studies III, Unit 17, Foretgn Policy" by William S* Jacobson 

2, "United Statei Foreign Policy" ^ Project #71, Summer 1969 by Richard 
Pltner - 

3, "Initructlonal Modulea for Senior High School Social Studlei", 
Project #28-C, Suimer 1971; pagei 87-91 and pages 92-97. 

The above listed teaching syllabi offer many iuggestlons for using 
identified class actlvitieSi materials, readings in both books and 
reprint articles , media aids and organizational options, A con^lete 
Bibliography appears in all of these! this is Inportant since many 
iourcei will be utlllied in preienttng thli initructlonal module* 



(- : 
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NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTdR 



I,M. 1 Minorities 

Claisif Icatlon: American Studlei Tinn Allocated^ 12 weeks 

Focal Concept: Ethnicity 

Concept 1. Self ImaRe 

Concept 2, Ethnic Herltagi 

Concept 3i Pre 1 udlce Behavior (Conflict) 

Concept 4. Reiolutlon of Conflict 

On teaching this instructional Mdule i 

The conceptual diagram or mdel of the Minorities course is preiented here. 
For additional Information relating to iuggeited itrateglei^ additional 
teaching materiali (printed Mterialij film, fllraitrlps)^ the teacher Ig 
referred to thaia curriculum guide booklets | which are available through 
the Social Studies Coordinator's Office at the ESCi 

Mlnorltlpg |n Afnprir^ (Supplement to toerlcan Studies 111) 
Black gtudlQs 

"Black and White Awareneii" and "Minorities" 

Schematic diagrams In InatruGtional MQdula.g For .qentor High gehool 
goclal StudleB (Project 28-C) 

A note on student sources ; 

Publications! Allportj Jie Nature of Pre 1 udlce 
Bennett, Before th e Mayflower 

Franklin, From Slavery to Fr eedomi A History of Merican Negroes 

Holmes, Preiudlce and Di.qcrlminatlon 

Black Experience in America Series CAEP| 10 titles) 

Ollvar, The Ameri can Indian Today 

Oliver^ The ImiyraptVg Ryp^^r^^np^ 

Rltteri at, al, , ^erlcani All serlei (5 titles) 

SRSSj Leaderghlp In^^erlcan SQctflty ; A Ca^p .qfndy of Blaek L#,adpr^h-fp 
Su^geited Activities in MlnQrltles t 

1. Name Change investigation check, (Your own*— did it change? Prom what 
to what? When? Why? Would you rechange it new? Why? 

2, Use "Sunshine City" again. Make it less excluslvaly to antl Black 
penalties, discriminate against Puerto RlcanSj American Indians j 
Mexlcan-AmerlcAni J Orientals (non'-white raelali)* 3-4 weeks 

3* How to become ^erlcanlged, cltizenizedj aiilmllattd, anglovized? 
Necesiity of this asked result (metted affect.) Why? Why not? 

4. Non asiimilatlon, (Benefits and ^dileimai present and felt ini 
Ghettolzatlon^ National and/or Racial Pride, Power Growth^ Comunlty 
Control and governnientSi ) 

5. How to solve the conflict? Choose the beit option? 

5, Cedar Rapids analyiation In terms of minority groups in this conmnunlty 

(Ethnics In our town)* 
7. "Images of people" use In Concept #1* A, Filter for perception 

B* School election C, Sherif Experiment* 
8i Forms of brown eyes, blue eyes "game". Visit to foreign language 

classi exar^le In being out of the culture, In not understanding the language, 
9, Reaction eKerclse? to a spiakarj an article iuch ai defending WASPISM* 
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Int r-rrrnu p Al til.iHl^^i Quriiticinnfil rr^ 

The following items arc commonly used by social scientiots to otudy 
intereroup attitudos. To. blq hew attitudes in your class compare to the 
attitudes of our society in ccnerals fill out the following queotionnaire* 
Pl&aaa do not put ijouv naine on this fovm ^ 

pgyt 1 ' ^ No 

If I would bo willing to have a person of 
Irish backcround 

(a) as a citizen in my oountry* 

(b) working next to me on hqt job, 

(c) as a next-door neighbor* 

(d) in my socio,! club m a personal friend, 

(a) marry a close friend or relative. 



2* I would be willing to have a person of 
Jewish backgroimd 

(a) as a citizen in my countiy* 

(b) working next to me on rt^ Job. 
(o) as a next-dqor neighbor. 

(d) in my social club as a personal friend* 

(e) mariy a close friend or relative. 

3i I would be willing to have a person of 
Neflro background 

(a) as a citizen in my countiy, 

(b) working next to me on »y job, 

(c) as a next-door neighbor, 

(d) in social club as a personal friend* 

(e) mariy a close friend or relative, 

I wou3.d be willinf* to have a person of 
white Proteutont background 

(a) M a eiti^on in my country. * 

(b) working next to mo on my job. 

(c) as a noxt-'door neinlibor* 

(d) in jiiy soeial club au a poroonal friend, 
(c) mari-y n clone friend or rulative. 



5. "Ncf^roua lau^^h a lot," 

6. "Ncgroof. tend to havo l^cs ambition." 

7* '■Ncgroud sniell diffyrcntly from whites," ^ 

8* "Ncgroce ws^t to live off the hujidout. " 

9. "NogroDs are inferiDr to whites," 

10* "riegrooii are trcatGd the sumo as whites 
in this cornmunity," 

11* "International bahklnp is pretty much 
controlled by the Jews*" 

12* "HiG trouble with Jewish busineismen 
is that they ar^ £^o shrf*wd and trieky 
other people don't have a chajiee in 
eompetitlon. " 

13« "Jevfi don't ORre what happens to anyone 
but their own kind," 

lit. "Jews have a lot of irritating faulti," . 

Part 111 

15. Mr. Smith Is a member of a social elub in whieh there are no Jewish members, 
Althouch he knows many of the members would prefer not to have Jews in the 
clubs he dcicided to tiy to get his Jewish friend ^ Mr. Cohen ^ into the qlub, 

Firot of alls do you think that the othgr members have a right to be ar.giy with 

Mr. Smith for trying to get Mr* Coheri in the club? ^ 

Yes No Don't know 



16. 



Do you think that the other members have a right to keep Mr. Cohen out Just 
beca\^e he's Jewish? 

. No Don't know 



17. Now suppose the members did vote to keep Mr. Cohen out of the club. V/hat do you 
think Mr, Smith should do--qult the club^ stay in the club and keep tiying to get 
Mr, Cohen in^ or stoy In the club Md forget the whole thinfi? 

quit the c3ub ■ 

stay in md keep ttylng 



stay in and forgot the whole 
thing 

don't know 
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SlMlARy OF DATAi I// 
INTEMEOUP ArriTUDES QUESTIONNAIRE 





Nuffiber of 
Reipondents 


Total Scort 


Soeial-Diitmct 
Quotient 


Ethnic Group 


Cliii 


Parent! 


Class. 


Parent 1 


Clui 


Parents 


Irish 














Jewish 














Negro 














White Protesti^t 















Claas's Ranking Parents' Rajikljif 

1. 1. 

2. . ' 2. 

3. 3. 
1». k. 



SOCIAL«DTST^CE RANKINGS OP 
NATIONAL SAfffLES OF AMERICMS FOR 1927 AND 1956* 



Rank 


— - — — - ■ 

Order 


Social-Distance Quotient 






1927 


^ 1956 ' 


White ProtaBtants 


^^ite Protestanta 


1.10 


1.08 


Irish Americans 


Irish Amerlcwie 


1.30 


1,56 


Jewish Americans 


Jewish Americas 


2.39 


2.15 


Negro Americani 


Negro Americans 


3.28 


2.^h 



II 



SOCIAL- DISTANCE ATTITUDES OF NATIONAL SMPLE OF A^ffiHICANS* 



Would you □bject to: 







Nationwide 


South 


(1) 


Working neat to a Negro on the Job? 


17 


31 


(2) 


having a Negro fcmily aa next-door 
neighbors ? 


51 


. 71* 


(3) 


a otose friend or a relative marrying a 
Negro? 


81* 


91 



ERIC 



These ratings are based on a research technique flrit developed hy Emoiy S. 
BogarduB, He gave a national sample of the U* S. population a Hit containing the 
above groups plus many others, and aaked this sample to which of the follawing 
kinds of relatlonshlpi they would willing^ atolt fnemberi of the above groupe] 

to close kinship by marriage (l point) 
to club as personal friends (2 points) 
to ny street as neighbors (3 pointi) 
to employment in my occupation (i* points) 
to citizenship in ray country (5 points) 
to visitors only in my coimtry (6 points) 
would exclude from my countiy ( 7 pointi) 

On the basio of this InfonDation he scored each group in terms of the amount 
of social dlotance expresied toward it* He then put groups in rank order* 

**Adapted from nomv^v^^ Social id BtanGe (Yellow Springs , Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1959). 



OF DATA, PAET II » 
INTIROROlff ArnTUDES QUESTIONNAIRE 



ERIC 



• 

Statesent 


Nimiber an 


d pereent of "agree" responses 


Students 
N % 


Parents 
N % 


National SamDle 


NEGROES 

5* "laugh a lot" 






i 

68 


6. "have lees 
ambition" 


* 




66 


7* "smell" 






60 


8* "live off hMdouts" 








9» "are inferior to 
vhltes" 






31 


10* "are treat ad same 
as whites" 






TO 


JEWS 

11. "control inter- 
national baking" 




* 


30 


12* "are shrewd/ 
tricky 






35 


13* "only care about 
their own kind" 


1 




26 


1^. "hav^ many 

irrltatinR faults" 






1»0 



Handout III-13 



SU^#IAR3f OF DATA, PART III 
INTIRGROUP ATTITUDES QUESTIONNAIRE 
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- 


Class 


Reipons€ 


1 Parents 


[National Simula 




N 


i. 


N 1 


% 


15 • Do other members have 
ft rl^t to be angry 
with Mr* Smith for 
ttylng to get Mr. Cohen 
into the club? 










I €5 


— 




1 


33 


No 








— 


Don't know 


- 






— 
1 100 


16. Do other members hmve 
a right to keep tir. 
Cohen out just because 
he's Jewish? 










Ym 








28 


Ho 








■ ■ 


' 68 


U^Ik y lUlOW 








U 

100 


17. What should Mr* Smith 
do if club members vote 
to exolude Mr, Cohen? 








i - 


^ the club 








10 


Stay in and keep trying 








3a 


Stay and forget the whole 
thing 




• 1 




51 


Don't know 








100 



NOTES TO Hffi INSTRUCTOR 
I.M. ; Poverty and Affluence 

Classlficatloni American Studies course. Time Allocated: 12 weeks 
Focal Concepts Wealth. 

Concept 1. Distribution of Wealth 

Concept 2. Acquisition of Wealth 

Concept 3, Influence o£ Wealth 

Concept 4, Self Image, (with reference to wealth) 
On teaching this Inatruetlonal module : 

Only the basic structured or conceptual framework of the mod la presented 
here. For helpful additional material, teaching suggestions, class activities 
and sources, one should eonault the following curriculum guide books 
available through the ESC's Social Studies Coordinator's office- 

a. goverty, Project #71, Summer 1969, by Gary Goldstein and Ralph Flagman 

b. Instructional Modules for Senior High School Social Studies . Project #28-0 
Sunmer 1971, Ppyerty . pages 58-67. . ' 

A blending of the concepts suggested here, supplemented by Information offered 
by these two teaehlng units, with useful Information sources, will allow the Instruc- 
tor to implement the successful teaching of a mod concerned with aspects of 
Poverty and Affluence, 

For the purposes of this I.M., wealth Is meant to represent the degree or 
extent of measured wealth both absent and present In any given situation. 

A note on sources ; 

a> Basic books recconnended- 

"The Ihcidence and Effects of Poverty In the United States", SESS, 
Allyn and Bacon Co, (a good place to begin this study,) 

b. "Poverty in an Affluent Society", David A. Durfee, Inquiry series 

Prentiss -Hall 

c. "The Other America" Michael Harrington, Penguin 

d. I'ln the Midst of Plenty", Ben K. Bagdlkln, Signet 

e. "Poverty and the Poor", Lelnwand, Problems of American Society, WashlnRton 

Square Press ^» o 

f. "Man Against Poverty: World War III, Blausteln and Wook. 

g. Five Families . Lewis, Oscar 

h. "Grapes of Wrath", John Steinbeck 

Basic reprinted articles recomendedi 

1. Poverty Unit, Project #71, Appendicles B, C, D, F, and H. 

2. Time Essay, "Welfare and Illfarei The Alternatives of Poverty" Time 

December 13, 1968 ^' 
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NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



I. Ms Culture and Change 

Classlflcatloja^ ^aerlean Studies Course Time Allodation: 12 weekg 

Concept i Used, which determine the use and teaching of this ' 
Instructional modulei 

U,S, Culture and Teehnological Change Time Chart 
Humanities 
Popular Culture 
Technological Influences 
Historical - Cultural Analysli 

Presenting this Ingtructional Module 

A fully developed Teaching Guide does not accsfflpany this particular 
Instructional mdula. Development priorities did not permit It at this 
time. Instead, following these concepts which indicate course concern^ 
the teacher should refer to the Cedar Rapids Community School's teaching 
syllabus. 



Focal Concept J 
Concept 1, 
Concept 2, 
Concept 3i 
Concept 4, 



U.S. Culture , developed by Rod Kervlnj Project #48-Cj Sunmer of 1970, 
This eyllabui blocks out the basic approaches and organisation used in 
the mod. Reference should also be made to the District's syllabus, 
Inatructlon al Modules for Senior High School Social Studies , Pro j act #28-Cj 
Summer of 1971, pages 37-41 for needed information pertaining to the 
portion of this course undtr the change designation. This reference to ^ 
science and technology also ghould be pursued by using the District's 
syllabus Science and Technology , developed by Alan Wohlfeil and Rod 
Kervinj Project 71, Su^r of 1969, The ^rlcan Studies III syllabus 
Unit IV, Social Movements by Lee Stewart, should also be consulted for 
ideas pertaining to this course, 

A study of these three teaching guides used to Implement the conceptual 

framework suggested here should provide the needed basic organizational , 

structural and source material and ideas to loplement successful teaching 

in the instructional module^ "Culture and Change," Source recoranendatlqns j 

specific bookSj book chapterSi article reprintSi class activities 

and initructional objectives are also provided in the four teaching syllabi 

mentioned. 

The aforementioned four syllabi can be obtained from the District 
Social Studies Coord Inatorio* f4€ £JC, 

A Note on Student Soureesi 

The following sources are recommended for this I,M, , although they by 
no means constitute a eon^lete list. For this larger need, coidplete 
bibliographiis are available in the two resource units already cited. 

It C, Allen, The Big Change . 1900-1950 

ERLC 



Student Sourcei continued . 

2, F, L. Allen* Only Yesterday , the 1920"s 

3, F, L, Allen^ Since Yagterday , the 1930U 

km George Mowrys Fords, Flappergj and Fantasleg 

5. Hew Dimensions In American History series, by TraversO| Halsey and Merrill* 

a, Imiigration^ A Study in American Values 

b. The I920's! Rhetorig or Reality 

Cg Respotiaes to EeonQmic Collate i The Great Depresilon of the 1930'i 

6, E. Leuehtenbura. The Perils of Prosperity . 1914-1932 ~ 
7* Malone and Pauch history series Volumes 4|5,6 

a. The New Nation , 1865-1917 

b. War and TrQubledPeaeei 1917-1939 

c. Amariea and World Leader ship , 1940'"1965 

8, T. A, Bailtv> The Amerlean Pagean t 

9, Leonard Freedman, Issues of the Sixtiei 

10* A» Huxley, Brave New World i and Brave New World Revigited 

11, C. P. Snow^ T^Q Cultures and a Second Look 

12, Pat Franks Alas^ Babylon 

13, SEBSj Seience and Societv 

14, Walter Lord/ The Good Years, 1900-1914 

15* D, A. Aaron and R* Bendlner, The Stren uous Decade ^ 193Q-S 
16* Eric F, Goldman, Rendezvous with Pes tiay, A History of American Reform 
17. Eric F, Goldman, The Crucial Decade and After^ America 1945-1960 
18* S* P* Hays, the Response^to Industrialism^ 1885-1914 

19, John Steinbeck, America and the American s 

20, Sinclair Lewii. Babbitt ~ 

21, S, Seaberg, Scholastic Great Isiuei seriess Automation and its 
Ch^llang^ - Can man control the machine? 

22* Bernard Isbell> The New Improved toeriean 

23, L. M, Marsak, The Rise of Science in Relation to Society 

24, T* P* Hughes I The^evelopment of Western Technology Siace 1500 

25, Barry Conimoner, Science and Survival 

26, C, P* Snowi Scienie and Govertmint ^ 

27, Arthur Millar, The Crucible 

28, Sinclair Lewis, Elmer Bantry 
29* Upton Sinclair, The Jungle 

30, N, R. Canton and M* S* Werthiraanj The History of Popular Culture 
Since_ 1815 

31* Foster Rhea Dulles^ A Historv of Recreation. Amriea T.ff|-n§ En Play^ 

32, J* P, Marquand, The Late Geerge Apley 

33, Saul Bellowi The Adventures of Augie Ifarch 

34, Thomas Wolfe, ^QU Can't Go Home Again " 

35, R, L, Rapsoni Individualism and Conformity in the American Character 



{ 






NOUS TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



I.M.: American Sociaty 

Classificatloni American Studies Time Allocated: 12 weeks 

Focal Concept: Socialized Behavior 

Concept 1. Behavior: Scientific Explanation 

Concept 2, Social Status 

Concept 3* Social Values 

Concept 4, Social Persuaiion 

On Teaching thig I.M. : 

American Society la designed as a popular approach to the study of why people 
tend to to™ groups and what the interworkings of groups are (what the group 
does to and for the people belong to them,) Proceeding^ from basic models 
to observing group behavior In action and pattern should be the goal/ 

People are the basic units. In other words "don't anthropomorphize abstractions" 

r^^V-^r^" bloodless vocabulary" of many scientlits should 

in this I.M, be kept at a mlnlmm. 

In addition to involvement type activities In the classroom, students should 
participate m at least one community research project (a brief visit with 
the city mayonj^^lanner might shed light on survey projects which would 
also be of comEminity utility)* 

Recomiended Instructor Resources : 

iiSociology Anthropology" and"8oclal Psychology" developed under this Proiect- 

Cultural Patterns" developed by Goldstein and Llngren under Project #71^^ 
summer of 1969: and "Human Behavior" developed by Plagman and Wolhfell under 
Project #4S-C--susfflier of 1970 are all available from the Social Studies 
Coordinator at the ESC. 

Recommended Student Resources i 
^P Anthropology 
AEP StafiM " 

Berelson and Steiner (B 6e S) Human Behavior 

Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind , 

Cohen, Second^yy Motlvatlor^ 

Goode, ^e Family 

Henry, Culture ^p;^i>qf- ^at^ 

Justice In Urban ^erica. Law and the Consume r 
Lelnwand, The Conaumer 

Mitchell, Propaganda^ Polls, and Public Opinion 
Montagu > On Bein g Human 
■ Packard, The Pyram id Climbers 
Packard, The Status Seeke rs 
Rose, The >^tiidy of Soe-f^ty 
SRSS inq uiries In goGlQlQgy 
SRSS reading series. Social Organiiatlons 
SRSS episode. Social Mobility in the United States 
Tumln, Social s tratification 
Urlek, Allenatton 

El^Ct AJverlisem^^ Orphan Annie, Lil Abner, Dick Tracy, Steve Canyon, Moose 
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NOUS TO THE INSXRUCTOR 



I.M.I Introduction to Government 

Claiiif icatlon* Required government eourae. 
Time Allocatloni six weekg 

This six week required course preceedi the six week elective 
portion of the twelve week government area instmctlonal modulee. 
The two portions tied together - six weeks of basic government ^ 
Introduction followed by one of four poisible course choices for 
the second six weeki - forms the twelve weak government course. One 
of these two part iequences of the four available mat be selected , 
and successfully taken by all students to Met the U*S. Government course 
graduation requirement. 

Focal Concept: Authotlty and Power 

Concept 1. Functidns of Government 

Concept 2* Organization of Government 

Concept 3, Policy-Maklng Proceii 

Concept 4, Citizenship Aisessment 

On teaching this instruction module i 

This is a module dealing with the basic purpose ^ organisation and operation 
of Government, focusing upon the U.S. Federal Gov't. Consideration is 
given to Iowa and local government eoncerna. 

While the I#M, can be taught as is, the Initructor Is urged to create 
additional student activities to help hlm and the itudenta focus on the 
particular aspect of our government being exrailned* Contemporary develop- 
ments should obviously be Integrated Into this I.M. 

The hypothetical Umlat study Is used as a constant reference point j and 
as an entry or exit point to study aspects of goverments in the U.S. This 
I.M, is Intended as the fundamental governmant study in a itudenta high 
school social studies experience. It Is followed by an elected six week 
government area specialty study. 

A Note on student sources i 

1. The book basic to presenting this I*M. is ^ertcan Political Behavior^ 
Vol. II, by Mehllnger/Patrtds/ Ginn, 1972. 

2. Other books are used ^ the materials iltuatlon of the Teaching Guide 
in this I. M. lists them. 

3. Numerous reprinted articles are deeMd necessary for this I.M, readings 
other than the ones reeonmended, if appropriate, could be iubstltuted. 

4. Numerous film strips should be utillied to expose basic information. 
The materials selection of the Teaching Guide suggests many, 

5. Reference could be mde to the two Teaching Guides *'Prio,ritles'% 
1971; and "Goverraient Organization and Change'*, 1969^ available* from 
the District Social Studies Consultant's of flee. 
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KBWnv fJOCUt snmiES PRaJRAM 
La PlC ffllSS OF tN^IR^i 
The Four Steps ;+ Probiem - Hypothciis - Test - Conclude 

, ~A, Beeoialng Aware of a Problem 



I. Oeflnlng A Purpose 
•*Problfim* 



II. 



111. 



IV. 



Developlfig a Tentative Answer 



Testing the Tentative Answer-- 



Doveloplng A Conclusion 
^Conciude'^ 
-'^ Remember the four basle ^tepA- 



Making the Problem MeaaliigfuL 

Making the Problem ^Unageable 

Examining snd Clasalfylng 
Xvallabla Data 



Dnuwlng Inferenees 
Stating A Hypotheals 
AB^embllng Evidence 

1, Identifying Na^deJ l^viH^nca i 
2* Cpllecting Evidence 
3, Evaluating Evidence 

Arranging Evidence 
1. Translating 
?. Interpreting 
3* Classifying 

Analysing Evidence 
1. Seeking Relatlanahips 
? , Noting Similarities and Dlf ferencea 
3, Identifying trendiV SeauencaSi 
and Regularities 



Problem - HypoChesls * Test ^ Conclude < 
1* i Problem j 



3. I Test Your HypeChfslal 

4i I Develop a C onclu sion | 



This basic 'Process of Inoulrlng^ will be used in nearly all social studlea 

InstiM^ti.»f4«l >^k1ii1c3 at Kennedy, You will be aaksd and expected to fre« 
outMitly refer to LIif*i ••riMMif ly rtoaw^sj to understand It, know how to 

/ii»l»ty It, and to use it, » . 

Iflrry K. Beyer, Ini^ulry in thg Social Studies CUsgroom, A S trategy f or 

Teaching Columbus- Charles MeVrlinpyWiihing CoV7 ^1971. 
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Kennedy Social Studies Program, 
Educaciorial EKperiiiicei through the uaa of Inquiry MaChodi. 



I A MOD] 



IL OF INQUIRY 



It is 
tenta- 
tiva 
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It is 
changing 
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tation j 



About 
the nature ^ 
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knowledge / 
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Apply 



Applying 
to new 
data. 



Drawing 
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Conclusioi 
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Testing the 
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Mods Intro, to Gov't. Conctpt: Funatlens of Gov't. 

Focal Concepts Authority and fowmr Aotlvityi 1-A 



KSSF 

TIffi SK COMPONENTS OF Tlffi GOVlRNIliE raOCESS 



1* The Governed * Often tines referred to as 'the people % the governed 
are all of us who do not hold any elective or appointive publle offices. 
The governed partlalpate in the political proQeas in varying degreei 
from voting to actively ca^algnlng for a candidate or running for office 
By those Uvltias the governed give support to and make demands of the 
political syjtem« 

2, Authoritative Officials Who Govern - These ate the men and women who 
hold public offices and have authority to make decisions In administering 
the functions of their offleesv 

3, The Political Process - nils Is the process by which the authorltativ 
officials who govern are selected and elevated to public of flees, 

4, The Structure of GovernBent - This Is the formal organlEations of 
government, the Institutions, through which the political process Is 
carried out. The structure defines the legal limits and customs 

in which the governed and authoritative officials act out their roles* 

5, follQy*Maklng - There ar^i three basic functions in policy-making: 

1) rule making, 2) application of rulesj and 3) settlement of ' 
dispute. These functions are carried through the pplitlcal process and > 
structure of governTCnt, 

6, Laws, Rules, and Regulations f ttiese are the pollclefl defined by the 
authoritative officials. These policies have the weight f© authority • 
and elicits compliance from both the governed and authoritative 
officials. 
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Introduction to Government 



Teacher EKample of Using Inquiry, 



Concept 1 
(Laader type) 



1. What qualtflcations does it take to become the president of the U,S,? 
Problem - 

2. Tentative answer to the problem* - 
Qualities or Characteristics 

Geographic consideration 
Sex ^ male 

Education - probably Law 
Good-Looking 

Charismatic personality or traits 
Racial background - probably white 
Age 35 - 60 years. 

Personal activities, organizatloni , philanthropies 

Some previous public eye "success" 

Attractive or Interesting family 

Religion 

Wealth 

Other students search for data, eKan^leF of references. 
State your tentative answer. 



3* Test or verify your answer. Question Iti 



4. Now, develop a conclusion, 

"Therefore, I can now see that to become president of the U.S. one imist" 



5. Application. 

a. Comparing older "requirements" with newer "requirements" for 
becoming president of the U.S, 

b. Select the Democratic candidate *of 1972 convention who most 
likely fits this role today, 

c. Look at the list of "Ten Most Admired Men". Investigate thli 
cotmnent, (page 33 APB ) Volume II. 



r 

The Instructor should walk through Inquiry situation. 




APB II; pp. 41 for chart, 33 for listing. 



Kennedy Social Studies Program 



m to G overnment - Functioni of Government 



Date 



Class 



fBasl c Beliefs Held by Uhe American Peop lel 



Given this statement - "The United States Government does have a set of 
basic beliefs and its ideology - which is formed by the values held and 
practices by the majority of Its clti^eni," Respond with your explained 
reasons to the following questions about the central Government, ' 

1, People in the U.S, have qualities or characteristics that show they are: 



2, People in the U,S. believe that the main esientlal task of government 
is toi 



3, People in the U.S, believe that the government should not; 



4* Baeic Ideas that the U*S. Government iupporti and standi for arei 



* As a U.S. citizen, what do you believe are the three most io^ortant 
ideas that your nation represents? 



a. 



d. Any others? 



Kennedy Social Studies Program, Introduction to Government 

I THE UMIAT SCENARIO J 

Four hundred and five miles northeast of Fairbanks lies the 
tiny lumbering and big game outfitting settlement of Umiatj Alaska^ 
where in the heart of winter, the temperature often falls to 65 degrees 
below zero. The decline of the lumbering industry in the region has 
left Umlat a virtual ghost town, T^o small corapanies that specialiEe 
in outfitting and guiding big game hunters from all over the world 
employ twenty- five of the town's residents, A few others work for the 
one remaining, and almost defunct, lumbering concern. The rest either 
work at the small hotel ^ the general storey or the saloon. One man owns 
a small airplane and offers a flying service. 

No railroads or highways connect Umiat with the rest of the world. 
Several boats operate on the Yukon River but the river is frozen over 
one half of the year. During that time the airplane is the only trans- 
portation in or out of Umiat, 

There is no school. in Umlat but the students are tuitloned to the 
modern schools in Fairbanks. They are away from their famlliei eight 
months of the year. The population of Umiat varies from 60 to 90 
people depending upon the season. The area in Alaska north of the 
Arctic Circle where Umiat is located is truly America's las frontier. 
Changes are in store, however, A great oil strike has been made 
near Umlat and the growth potential of the region Is tremendous. The 
Humble and the Atlantic - Richfield Oil and Refining Companies lease part 
of the area where oil has been discovered and other companies are bidding 
for territory. The building of pipelines and railroads are sure to be 
quegtlona that will arise. 

An indeflnate, but large (about 2000 per month), increase in the 
population of the region is expected. Great prosperity looms on the 
horizon; so do some potential problems. The tiny settlement has really 
had no local government. Umiat residents have learned that in three 
months a state government bureaucrat will arrive by plane from Juneau 
to set up a government structure that will provide the services that the 
new residents will demand and deal with the new problems that will develop. 
The few residents ^ many of them rather rugged Individualists have shifted 
for themselves and no real problems have arisen. Many of the inhabitants 
resent the propoaed interference from Juneau, the state capitol. 



A meeting has been called and all Umlat residents are present. 
No real leadership has emerged. The general discuasion that opened 
the mteting brought out several suggestions and questions that have 
been assigned to groups for consideration. The Umlat residents want 
to complete their preliminary planning before the bureaucrat arrives 
and so have set up a schedule that they intend to follow in organizing 
a government. Their schedule follows: 

First Month - General discussion concerning what they feel are- the 
functions of a government. Questions they feel need 
to be answered here aref 

1) What irajst this government do? 

2) What goals will this government pursue? 

3) What are some imjor problenis this government is 
sure to encouL^pir as it tries to reach its goals. 

"Part A" concerns how their government will be organized, 

That iSs what formal organisations will be affecting the 



Population 
90 



Second Month - 



Population townspeople. At this meeting they decided to assume 

1090 various roles to better understand them. "Part B" cQncerns 

the Informal organizations which have an affect on the 
formal organizations. 

The townspeDple will determine what the critical needs or 
Priorities of Umlat are and will actually have engaged in 
Policy-Making, That is, they will have decided what their 
Priorities are and additionally Forimlated a policy through 
a Decision-Making process as to how those needs can be met. 
Thus.j before the state government bureaucrat arrives the people of 
Umiat hope to have a document explicitly stating exactly what they feel 
to be the functions of government, what Umlat's needs are^ and how the 
Identified needs can be satisfied. They hope that by doing this they 
will not have a government structure forced upon them. 



Third Month 

Population 
2090 
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National Obserygr 
August 12 s 1968 

"THE DRILLER'S MASK FROZE TO HIS FACE" 
Huge Oil Strike on Alaska's "North Slope" SeCs Off A Texas-Slzed Boom 

ANCHORAGE 

Alaska's folk heroes have always been red-blooded ,fien, tough guys 
with hearts of gold and nuscles of steel who could get the Job done: 
prospectors, dog mushers, bush pilots. Now there's a new folk heroj 
and he may be the most important of all; the oil-field roughneck. 

Alaska is, in a word, agog. Oil, oil, and oil is almost all anyone 
here IS talking ebout, in the supermarkets, the hotel lobbies bars 
even at church. ' ' 

The strike, near Prudhge Bay_on the re mote and frozen terrain of the 
northern-most part of the northernmost rtate, is believedi by Mny' oil 
men to h erald the discovery of an un derground lake of oil sy'miTes™"" 
long and up to 15 miles wide, ~ 

Robert 0. Andersonj chairman of the Atlantie-Rlchf 3 eld Oil Co the 
lucky drillers, calls it "one of the largest petroleum accumulations 
known to the world today," 

A Scramble for Superlatives 

When Alaskans talk of the strike and speculate on what It will mean 
to the state, there Is a scramble for the most glittering superlative 
and the most extravagant adjective. Even so, none seems quite big 
enough to fit. 

May or George Sullivan of Anchor age see.^ hia city h^nn„,i„j. another 
Ta^f^aJjo^ston,_::The N orth Slope strlke^ lvps Anehoraff^ .^^^^^ 
chaU§nge„of any city In North America, " h^%fYg_- ' 

Alaska Gov, Walter J. Hickel got bemused smiles a year ago when he 
called Che North Slope region "Number One Wall Street In Alaska." Today 
he basks tn unanimous praise for his foresight. 

Somu see the North Slope strike in somewhat less cosmic terms 
Asked one Anchorage resident, hopefully i "Should Alaskans permit- ill 
this oil to be pumped from state leases, and continue to pay 46 to 
50 cents a gallon for automobile gasoline?" 

The strike on the North Slope Is actually two wells, one about seven 
miles from the other. In a test, they flowed at a rate of 1,110, to 2 415 
barrels daily. Both have what, oil men call a "healthy oil-gas ratio,'' 

Tlie day the first well cam in was a day of sweet vindication for the 
oil men, who together spent more than a billion dollars in Alajkan oil 
exploration in 1967. It was sweetest of , all for AtlBntiS'-M.^UXd '^ 
and Humble Oil & Ref inlng C^o., , who were joined in the" North Slope 
V^. venture. - , 



Tight security ans sealed lips have added a mysterious dimension 
to the actual size of the strike; so far, no vieitori have bean allowed 
to land at the 2,400-foot landing strip near the wells. When the second 
well came In on July 18, every Alaskan newspaper got the word—by telegram 
from Houston, with a Philadelphia dateline. All questions addressed to 
the North Slope drillers are routinely referred to the Atlantic^Richfleld 
office in Philadelphia or to Humble In Houston, 

State-Owned Land 

The North Slope strike was mde in a block of leases covering 90 000 
acres, which Richfield and Humble won with bids of $93,78 an acre. The 
land is owned by the State of Alasks, That was in 1965," Atlantic got 
in on the strike via a merger with Richfield. 

The new field le merely a fraction of the millions of acres still 
untested on the North Slope, Most drillers familiar with the area 
are fired with rabid optimism; they have already forgotten the 13 dry 
holes, sunk at a coat of nearly $100,000,000, that preceded the two 
successful itrlkes. 

But there are occasional skeptics. Interpretation of what I have 

heard is open to considerable doubt," says F, G, risrjtnle, an area 
manager for British Petroleum. He isn't at all sure the two wells 
foritell a discovery of a reserve of 10,000,000 or even 5,000,000 
barrels. The known reserves for all of North AmeriaA are'now'estlmated 
Mt 4P, OOP, O OP barrels. Nevertheless, British Petroleum Is movlns equipment 
even now to drill a well eight miles west of the AtUntlc-Rlchfleld 
discovery well. 

The North Slope field is on the Sag River near Prudhoe Bay, 150 
mile s southeast of Point Barrow and about 390 miles north of Fairbanks, 
the closest large "town. The Arctic North ^Inp^ ^t^^.i^nh.^ n-rr^in fhr fnp 
of the north side of the Brooks Range of tMuntalns--hehce the name North 
Slope. These 45,000,000 acres are owned by the itate of Alaska, 

O^tiar oil companies are right behind Atlantlc-Rlchf leld and Humble 
in getting there. Mobil Oil Co, and Phillips Petroleum Co. will sink a - 
Joint wall four miles south of Atlantlc-Richf leld » s , on a 93,374 acre 
lease they own equally. In an addition to this block of leases, Phillips 
owns oil rights in another 287,000 acres between the mountain range and 
the Arctic Ocean, This will be developed later. 

North Slope country Is a harsh and unforgiving land, where the 
£empa rature oft en dip§ to 50 belo^^ In the winter. Yet/ so iojt; Is the 
tundra in the suiraner that drlllars ean only workln the dead of ^t^^ winter 
when the tundra Is frozen. Old Arctic hiiiffs wryly describe^lt as "tio 
thin to walk on, too thick to swim in*" 

There are only two ways Into the Prudhoe Bay area, by air or by sea. 
Since the 2,400-foot airstrip accomodates only small planes, the heavy 
equipment must be move by sea. The first of a string of barges with drilling 
equipment for the Mobll-Phllllps well reached Prudhoe Bay on July 30, and 
a Mobil barge will land the well rig as soon a s the first hard freeze 
tightens che tundra, ' 



A Rough Place to Work 

This Is no place for the weak or the timid. 0. K Gilbert who 
now works m the petroleum branch of the state Division of Mines and 
Minerals once worked as an oil-field hand on the North Slope. He told 
me about how It is when winter takes over. 

ym^Sl^R,,4xm6TB:. fMce^MM. froze right to hia f. r^.. " he 
recalled, 'and cheve was ngthing we teould do but let It thaw'^^" 
After an hour and a half he was okay. - . _ ....i 

in n,o"r' themselves are enclosed and warm. Danger to the crews comes 

in moving from quarters to the rigs. It was 61 degrees below zero when I 
was there. At that Cen^erature, all machlnerj. has to be handled with kid 
gloves. Hit the drill ^tpe^wlfh^a h^gEIiii^ 

real y cut off from the world, and „,ost companles-kfrp aS^rplane ready 
at all times for emergency flights." j-e.uy 

■ Another one-time roughneck agrees. Robert Larson visited the North 
fivrUaysS ''^ 8l-d to get out of there after 

Drill crews on the North Slope usually run to 30 men. The oil 
companies don t drill the wells, preferring Instead to hira Independent 

off iio? '°rr;^ f/ 1''"'' ^""^ °" contract. Many are recruited from 
otf-shore oil fields along the steamy Louisiana Gulf Coast. The climate 

g£b^^-WorksJils„crewj|or^d^ Louisiana 
Near Top Pay 

Pay is good, though the work Is hard, japst roughnecks avar^p^ $1 000 

on the North Slope Isn't quite as good as on the off-Thore crews in Cook's 
Inlet, near Anchorage, where the living conditions are better. 

Expensive as labor is, however, it la only one of several ma lor 
cost categories. One of the big Items Is dlesel fu^l to run th^ 
IX^s. delivered to the. North Slope at 90 e^nf^ . h^ii 

top-makers business has been good since the Sag River strike too. 
Tom Atkinson, manager of Alaska Scouting Service, told hie that he Had 
received requests from French. Italian, and Japanese oil companies. 
They re running us ragged," he says. 

The biggest landowner on the North Slope continues to be the Federal 
Government, and it is Federal acreage In which most speculators are most 
werrnever'soldT l""^^'^" l«P««d and are now available. Others 

From Januar y un ni July 18, when A tt?"tlc-Riehfi'fl ld announcp d 
the. Jag.,MMeJ= atcito... jJl..FederaLBurew Management sold 500 

isases, In the weeks since then, the Bureau has sold nireThln 60r 
leases. These are non-competltlve leases, on which no bids are taken. 
Most of these leases are on plots of 2,560 acres each, at 50 cents an 

rolelX: eLf irioSr 30-cent.an.aere fee ™.at be paid annuaUy 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAIIABLE COPY 



^vjiy rr,..:^ : rs- J^ttt^ Rlvsr ^Criks„ But next ye^r, y^ys Toni /iBtshdll, 

Hi^?^r acrikc ZQ Uad to t:h^ laying oi a railrraad or pipeUat, or both, 
;nro Nor rh Sla\.<^, Ita^ an q14 JdMkan drcaia. " 

'>uch jl-ic ^o^ild p^a^ nhrOTgn tJi^' w&suta.! Amikaimik Puivju nigh iu 

An-rtrrvuk I^^Viro;::;^, tha atiaCa^s oaly Inlaad EsKLm:'^i, who aii^^rged from th€ 
^^r;::?^^^ Av:t' only 2i ;?a/i.re a^a^ 

d^i iUo;^ ;lanfora^ In CoDk^rf lalat, the AU^ka Railroad, ar;d tli- ^^1 f rpc 
E^rly ^.Hi:oing <nj^? ijne) ^it-a hM ovsr the ArctU. All c^m^t 00'nu& :i ^ 
o%A. i Lixi^ it hard to im%iw co^ifi Cructlati .>f a pipaline or nslUoad 
j.c-.^a.^ xukpa ktvr^r, LVircu^h Aa^y;f;uviik Pass, tind fc^ia^Llv do^^j th^^ 
>kn^:h tnnr;^^ to the Arctic Oc^i^^n^ 

Stnu rrhf^ra's th^c oil irp rh;^rc. iftia I to tin^, U c^:.a : 



Kennedy Social Studies Program 
SHOE CONTRACT SCENARIO 



The Department of Defenie Is letting a $5,000,000 contract for the 
manufacture of one million p^ilrs of military shoes, 20 different slzesj 
over a two year period. Two shoe mflnufacturlng firms, one located 
in Boston and the other in Savannah, are submitting bids of almost 
equal amounta. The roles defined below represent indlviduali who have 
special interests in regard to the. shoe firms Involved and the 
defense contracts A hearing will be conducted by the Pentagon, 
in which both shoe firmi will argue as to why they should receive 
the contract* 

Special Interest persons, the Boston Shoe Flrmi 



i. 



KSSP 

Shoe Contract Scenario, Page 2 



1. Labor Union Lead,.r ^ You head the powerful United Shoe Workars 
Union which represents the assembly-llna and skilled laborers who work 
In Che Boston Shoe Firm. Since you want to secure your Job by 
securing and Increasing the jobs of the union workers you represent, 
you strongly support the company's bid for the defense contract. 
On this matter you are at one with the managementj however, you are 
pushing for higher wages and benefits for your union members andi thus, 
at this particuUr time you find yourself in increased conflict with 
the management. What will you do to achieve your goals? 




« 
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Shoe Contract Scenario, Page 3 

2* Shoe Firm Manager : Profits have been falling for the past two 
years, and you want very imjch to succeed in securing the defense concr 
You are having labor problems since the head of the United Shoemakers 
Union is becoming more militant in his demands for Increased wages and 
benefits; he is threatening a strike. Such a move will bankrup^t the 
firm. Even if you get the contract, you will still have to lay-off 
workers to cut costs. What will you do to gain you objectives? 



KSSP 

Shoe Contract Scenario, Page 4 



3. CongressmaEi * This is an election year. You have served two terms 
as a Representative from Massachuiettes and want very nweh to be re-elected 
If you can be Instrumental In helping the Bogton Shoe Firm gain the 
defense contract, this will help foster Jobs, econonilc prosperity .in 
your dlitrlct, and gain for yourself favorable publicity that will 
possibly influence votera to support you. What will you do to Influence 
the Pentagon to award the contract to the Boston firm? 
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Shoe Contract Scenario, Page 5 



4, NpHpar Ownar and Publisher; Voy are in favor of economc prosperity 
or the Boston area that your newspaper ierves which includes the ihoi" 
firm. Therefore you favor the dfifense contract. Editorially you have 
apposed what you have regarded as the extrava|ant demandi of the 'head 
of the United Shoeworkers Union and backed the managenient. Also you 
support the re^ilection of the incumbent CongressiMn, What steps are 
you going to tiki to try to achieve the results you desire? 
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Shoe Contract Scenario, Pige 6 



5. Shoe EKpert : Yqur thing is ehoes. You know all the ins and outs 
of designing and manufacturing shoea, and you are a recognised auChorlt 
on judging the quality of shoes. You have been given a gratuity by 
the Boston Shoe Finn to appear before the Pentagon comittee hearing 
on the defense contract and testify about the excellent quality of 
craftsnianshipj which you honistly billevir, of the Boston fim, How 
will you prepare your priientation at the hearing so as to insure the 
awarding of the contract to the Boston firm? 



/ 



KSBP 

Shoe Contract Scenario, Pap 1 

L Political Expert; You are a professional lobbyist in Washington D,C, 
and you have been retained by the Boston Shoe Firra to influence the 
awarding of the defense contract to that firm. How will you attempt 
to influence the decision of the Pintagon to contract with the 
Boiton firm? 



KSSP 

Shoe Contract ScenariOj Pagi 0 
Spicial interest persons, Savannah Shoe Companyi 

U Labor Leader. You are attenipting to oiganize a labor union, which 
would be affiliated with the United Shoiworkera at the Savannah Shoe 
Company. So far yoUj Unlonj have bein unsuccessful j though there ia 
a growing niilitancy among the workers, By organizing a Union it is 
your goal to force manigenient to raise wages and give benefits, The 
defense contract is itnportant since it will secure and create Jobs in 
the shoe firni; however, you believe that the Mnagemant will profit the 
most from the contract since they have given strong indication that they 
will strongly resist unionisation and demandi for increased wages and 
benefits. Conceivably, the defense contract will strengthen the 
influince of the niana|enient over the workers you are trying to unionize, 
will you do to acconipliih you^^ goiis? 
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Shoe Contract Scinario, Pige 9 



^mmmi' m resisting ths atte«pEs to unionize tl,a 
mkm m your coipany, and, you mt to mm in gstting the difanse 
contract. The contract will not only tanaflt your eo^any financially, 
but also satisfy workers to the point that they will not be persuaded 
to join a union. What will you do to achieve your goals? 



i 
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Shoe Contract ScenarlOj Page 10 

' i 

3. CongressiMn; The Savannah Shoe Company Is in your district, and 
this is an alection year, You have had five terms in the 'House as a 
Representative froni Georgia, Awarding of the defenie contract will 
help bring prosperity to your diitrict and gain for you good publicity. 
You also own a substantial nuniber of the shares of comon stock in the 
shoe company, lat action will you take to insure that the 
contract will be awarded to the shoe cofflpany, 
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Shoe Contract Scenario^ Page 11 

4. Newspaper Owner and Publisher- You are in favor of the defense 
contract being letted to the Savannah Jhoe Conipany, and itrongly 
opposed to the formation of a labor union at ihe cofflpany since you fear 
that this will bring In outside agltatori and cause civil disorder. 
Moreover, you are supporting the re-election of the incunibent Congressm 
How will you attempt to bring about the results you desire? 
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Shoe Contract Scenario^ Page 12 



5. ghoe Exper t: You are recognized in the nation as an authority 
on shoe Mnufacturing and the quality of craft smnahip in the making 
of shoes. You have been employed by the Savannah Shoe Company to appear 
before the Pentagon comniittee hearing on the defenie contract and 
testify about the eKcellent quality of the shoes mnufactured by the 
company, How will you prepare your preientation at the hearing? 
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Shot Ccintract Scanarlo, Pagg 13 



6. Political Expert! You are a prof esilotiil lobbyist in Washington 
D.C.:and you have been retained by the Savannah Shoe Company to 
influence the awirding of the difense contract to that eonf any, How 
will you attenipt to influence the decision of the Pentaaon? 



Kennedy Social Studies Program 

Introduction to Government, Budget Prloritias 

The Budget of fcha U.S. Federal Gavernmant 



Where it Comes 
From 




Source: ^^^^^^ Management 
and Budget 



Intereit 



*Exeludee Interast Paid to 
Try at Funds 



Est, Total Racitpti of $207,300,000,000. Est, Total Expend itur as, $234, 3 10, 000 000 

Est, Budget Deficit of $27 blllton. 

Government Exfiandituraa by Branch : 



£lderaj Gpyernmtnt Receipts ; 
Individual Income Tax $101 n 
Soc, Security TaKes 
EKcise Taxes 
Estate Gift Taxei 
Cuitoms Duties 
Miscall, Receipts 



49 B. 
17 B* 
3,8 B 
2,67 B 
3.3 B 



ISRejjdlCure by Cabinet Deati 
Ag. Dept, $ 14,8 B, ^ ' HEW 



ftonunerce 
Defense Dept. 
Interior Dept. 

Other Agencleg ! 



1,2 B, Hoy sing 
76.4 B, Justice Dept. 
1.96 B. Labor Dept. 



Legislative §397 
The Judiciary 146 h. 

Exec, Office of President 47 m! 
*Funds appropriated to Pres. 6,08 B. 



Post Office Dept $9,09 B 

$61,8 B State Dtpt, 472 M 

Urb, Devi, 3,85B Transp, Dept. 7.27 B 

920 M Treas. Dept, 21,48 B 

7,9 B Int,on Pub, Debt 20,98 B 



Atomic Enery Co™. B Pth«r Ind. A«nai.. (47 .....s 
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E,P,A, 

General Serv, Admin 711 M 
NASA M 
Veterans Admin, 3,39 g 



9.95 B 



Total EKpenditurea: $234.31 B, 



INTRODUCTION TO GOVERNhEOT 



{LogislattvG Cnncern.^ In the State of lowi 



from the "State of the State Message" of Governor Robert Ray, January 11, 
1972 (according to the Governor, theie items are not in any order of 
priority O 

1. Judicial Reform 

2. Department of Environmental Quality 

3. Amusement Ride Safety 

4. Junkyards-Billboard Bill 
5» Home Rule 

6. Civil Rights for the Disabled 

7. Department of Transportation 

8. Pornography 

9. Adult Righta for New Voters 
10* Vietnam War Bonus 

11* Bargaining for Public Empioyees 

12* Ombudiman 

13, Drunken Driver Reform 

14, Concealed Weapon Permits 

15, A Uniform Fiscal Year for Iowa 
16* World Food Expo '*76 

17* Iowa Crime Commiailon 

18. Sehdol Lunch Asiiitance 

19* School Budget Review Coiranlttee 

20* State Park User Fees 

21. TaK-Exempt Properties 

22* Commerce Commisslon--Intereit Rates 

23* Low-Rent Housing 

24. County School Dlitricts 

25. Uniform State Building Code 
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Modi Intro, to Gov't* ^ 

, ^ r \ Concspti Policy-Making 

Focal Coacepti Authority and Power Aetivlty: 9 

KSSP 

COLLINS MDIO CASE STUDY 

Establiihed by Ceda^ Rapidiaa Arthur Collins before World War II 
ColUni Radio grew from a one-store enterprise to a multi^million dollar 
operation which included plants in Dallai, Ttxaa. and Nawport, California 
in addition to the industrial eomples in Ced&r Rapids. Collins Radio 
is the major e^loyer in the Cedar Rapids area, and as such a significant 
unit in the economy of the city and area* 

Until recently the federal government had been the major soureo «f 
contracti for Collins Radio, primrily for comunniraLionp uqiHpmpnt 
in the U,S, space program and in defense. For eKample, Collins Radio 
equipment was used in the Marcury and Gemini ipaee ventures and finally 
in the Apollo program that landed American astronauts on the Moon* 
Military airplanes and halleopteri alio Qarry Collins Radio equipment. 
These federal government contraets testify to the fact that Collins 
Radio equipment is regarded as being of the hlgheat quality* 

At the end of the decade of the iixtieSj however, federal 
governmont contracti began to be cut back after the U,S* space program 
succeeded in placing a man on the Moon and as the American involvement 
in the Vietnam War began to decrease. The economic repercussions of this 
cutback in federal spending for Collins Radio equipment has had a profound 
impact upon the Cedar Rapids area and for the conpany itself. Massive 
layoffs from aiseirisly line worker to middle-level engineers to top 
executlvis resulted. An estimated 60 per cent of the personnel at 
Collins Radio in Cedar Rapids had been forced' out of a job. Financially 
pressed, Collins Radio was taken over by North American Rockwell, a 
large conglomerate, and Arthur Cpllins retired from the company that he 
had directed for so long^ 
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!• What were the needs and desires of the people 
that the framers of the United States govern^ 
ment were concerned with in the early years 
after the Revolutionary War? 

More than 2300 years ago Aristotle observed that "man by nature is a 
political animal,-' It must have been sometime before that when man reallEed 
that he could not live with his fellow man without some form of government ^ 
some organization with authority over himself and his neighbors* The pre- 
cise origin of the concept of government is lost far back in antiquity. 

Government is the process of determining and carrying out the affairs 
of the state. The affairs of the state depend upon the needs and the desire 
of the people. Some governments have attempted to meet a great many of 
those needs including housing, food, and clothing* Ancient Rome with its 
massive public works projects, its concerns with territorial eKpansion and 
national honors arid its attempts at diitributlng food and providing enter- 
tainment (the "bread and circuses'* programs) is an example of a government 
deeply Involved in meeting 'the needs of its people. Other governments have 
limited their activities to only those needs that individuals are least able 
to meet themselves, EKamples of minimum needs might be protection, a legal 
system, a national currency, and a highway .and street system. 

What a government is designed to do and to be, however, is not always 
what It does and what it becomes. Governmental organizations can arid have 
seriously misinterpreted both the needs and the wishes of the people. Still 
worse, , if a governmental organization loses contact with its constituents ^ 
or if its leaders become corrupts the affairs "of the state and the needs of 
Che people can become the affairs of the government and the needs of the 
government officials, 
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NOTES TO THE INSmUCTOR 



I.M, : Cities (Urban PrPbleins) 

Classtf iGatlon: Government module Time Allotted ^ 6 weeks 

Concepts used, which determtne the use and teaching of this Instructional 
module: ^ 

Focal Concept: Urbanization 

Time Chart « 

Concept 1, City DeveLopment 1^ weeks 

. Concept 2. The Dynamics of Urban Ecology l week 

Concept 3. The Formal Power Structure 2 weeks 

Concept 4, Planning and Designing 1^ weeks 

On Teaching this Instructional Module * - 

*ThB Teaching G uide offers suggested directions concerning^ EKplainera 
(content segment) materials used, skills deit with, class activities^ 
group size and time allocation. It allows the successful intended 
impllmentation of the mod. 

Concerning Student Resources ; 

Basic source materials needed for this instructional module: 

1. "The City as a Conmunity", Problems of American Society series, Leinwand 
editor. Washing^^quare Preii / 

2, "City Goverment'% same series as book riated above 

3, jjThe City in America, Peripectives in U,S, History series, Field Company 

4. "Cities in Crisis, Decay or Renewal?" Inquiry into crucial ^erlcan 
Problems series , R*W. Tretten, Prentice-Hall , 

5. The use of the above three print sources would be sufficient. Other 
relevant books can be used. 

6, Reprint articles, as referred to in the Teachers Guide, are needed* 
Or^ articles dealing with aspects of the concept studies could 

be appropriately used. ' 
7* Desired films and fllmatrlps are indicated as to use ■ position^ but 
they are not listed In sequence by various concepts. 



^Thls U.S. Government area course la one of four specialty Gov't, instructional 
modules; any one of which can be elected, and follows the initial six 
week course "Introduction to Government". The other three government 
specialty mods arei Polltlcs| Liberty, Justice and Order; and Political 
Patterns. 
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Concept- 1, City Development j 
Explainer' Role Today , Metropolis ; 
Activity* 4 

KSSP 

SIGNtFICANCE OF A CITO: HISTORICAL AND CONTEOTORARY j 



( 



Mod: Cities 

Focal Concepts Urbanization 



Directions : 
1 



On the basis of preceding work and the film "The City - Heaven or 
Hell?" determine what, to you, has been the historical significance 
and function of the city. 



2* Today's signlfcance and function of cities: 



3. Compare the two, offer a hypothesis comparing the contemporary 
city tc the historical city* 

A, Comparison Characteristics 

The Historic City The Contemporary City 



1. 



3. 



3. 



B. Hypothesis: . j 



c 

ERIC 



KSnCTY' SOCIAL '.;rjDE'^ PEOGEAH 
— _ • CI7IES 

Some cairjonenta of Urbanliationi _ , 



People li^^lng together ^^^^ 
Tranav30rtation ^ 




V'elf^e 



/^^^cn li^/lns spasea 



Schoala L 
Education 



) 



\^ Pubiio Safety ( City BeautlfiGatlon 



EmplojTiierit 



% OoT't. relEtioniliipi \ 



yCultm'al Ooportunitiee 

( Peraenal Contacts 

( Varlad Lifers tyles 



Feoi>lea* ExTse^tiona / 



^ Ghettoas 



iusinesa £; 
Trade 




--^-^^^ Raalal group^ cQ^exiataiiOQ-^^^ 

5uburbiai Livijig Search for "Iap;:iiiees 



If the CiGy luuit be a sucDesafiJ. eonnnvrntyj t-rhat makes a iueosa'jfid cornnunity? 
^ The glue that holdi and forms a city md its toest fragments toEether is^ ? 



* The adhesive elements seem to be i - 

eorrnon concerns, cooperation, identified needa, liks for yaviety* 

Hot do the fact or a of nDvement|humanity|CUfid routinea and needs fit together? 



What liap_;ena trhen a city looaea ita conaensus ? if one never did ^d.at? 
ite-shapin5 si not Ujiited to physical vrban reneiml? 

Choi^esi to redOjto redo^to rebuild, to reconatruct, to tear dgimj to nove on. 
-iw We T-riU work together to Irorove city live, or ire t/ill gradually waate 
aimy t oge ther , ^ w 

Kaybe a City Is characterised 
"A aldllfyl blending of n^eroua problem-prone altuationa, circumat.^cea, andpeopls 

miBBi mTIOT i mm 31: Vr;;::;: effectively dealing intelllEently with 
ohnt.aalei that block the achievement of a workable aid aatisfjdUig cOTinnmity* 



Mod: Cities Concept: Power Structure 

I'ocnl Concept: Urbanization Activity: 3-D 



Name 



Porlod ._ Date 

KSSP 



THE CITY m UNISTAT 

The goal Is to learn as much as possible concerning aspects of the 
Urban Ufa that we generally call Urbanization. Though an Increased 
awareness and knowledge of city problems and situations wa should be 
better prepared to deal with pressures experienced by people and 
govemnsents in our urban settings. 

Through a study of the hypothetical urban area Unlatat we will consider 
several alternatives in attempts at easing urban problems. From 
this study, four-four year ipgments will be proposed, which are designed 
to move toward solving some identified city problems. 

Your task Ig to gather sufficient accurate Information to allow you to 
carefully propose your rocomnendatlonfl for dealing with situations 
and problems present in Unlatat. Remember that Unlatat Is similar to 
to many other larger U.S. cities and their environments. 

^' R^*^ the Unist at information sheets , parts 1 and 2. 

2. Look over the Fifty Action Steps. Begin to consider what choicts 

seem sound ones to you In considering action that could be taken. 
J. Today begin your information gathorinB activities so you can 

intelligently select your choices, and then defend or explain them 

4. Select appropriate readings dealing with aspects of urganizatlon 
using reprint articles, books, films, filmstrips. explanations and 
dtscussions to make you heavy for you 

Reconsnendatlons for the City o f Unlgtat. 

5. On or by ■ you will have completed your 

RecBMiandations for fh^ r<>-y^f n^*^^^^ si,eet; its Introduction 
the feur-four year aegtneiita, and a conclusion. 

6. You must be prepared to explain, defend and relate your recommendations 
to the situation In Unistat, a typical large U.S. city. 



( : 

ERIC 



KSSP 



Cltitis I Urbanization Name 
Hour pgte 



INFORMATION COLIJCTIW CfflCK LIST 
Ruqulrisd Readlnns : ' 

— 1. The City as a Consnunity ', Lelnwand, pages 45*56 
Main idaas suggegted * 

— » 2* 'Governing the City ' , Leinwand, book 

Main Idaas suggei ted ^ 

— 3- /'New Yorkj Dream or Nightmare?'' from Look 

Main ideas suggasted - 

— » ' Why New Imnigrants Fall'' by Sydney Harris 

Main ideas suggasted * 
— 5. '^The Cities I Waging a Battle ' Newrweek 
Main Ideas suggested ~ 
6* '■Suburblai '^The New American, Plurality" Time 
Main ideas suggested - 

. ^ 7. 'Cities : Who Can Save Them? Look 

Main ideas suggested - 

8. "The Battle of the Suburbe , Newsweek 

blaln ideas suggeatad * 

= 9' 'Slume and Suburbs, Two Nations-Divisible^' 

Main ideas suggested - 

Optional RaadlnRai Read as rauch as you oan from I or more of these books, 

- 1- *'Urban America, Dllenmta and Opportunity" , pp 20-32. 

^ — _ 2, ■Cities in Crisis' by Tratteni pages 9-19i 23-55* 
— 3* '*Can We Save our Cities? ' by Stei^art, pages 13*33. 



Fllmi Seen: 



^ 1* 

„ 2. 

^ 3* 

" 4. 

" 5, 

" 6. 

7, * 

8. 

" 9. 
- 10. 

Explanationfl i 



Die CUB g ions i 

* The Idea of urbanliation suggests - 



Modi Cltias Cohcept- Planning 

Focal Concepti Urbanisation EKplalneri Urban Renewal / 

Aetlvltyi end of concept 2 ^ 

KSSP 
CITIES 

lOTORMATION SU^WARY SffiET 
1* I, Title of this aource 

2. Date on this iource Author or editor _ 

3, Main Ideas given or suggested i 



4* What Idaa or interprdtation most l^reased ytfu, and why? 



5, What ialutlons or stepi toward' solving Identified problems 
are suggested here? . ^ . .. ^ . . , .. 

II ■ I. Title of this sourco 

2t Data on this source Author or editor 

3. Main ideas given or suggested i 



4. What Idea or interpretation itiest Impreflsed you, and why? _______ 



5, What solutions or steps toward soivlng identified prbblems'are 
iyggasted herat _ 



ERIC 



y 



TS\ J*"'' Concept, tunning 

Focal concept. Urbanisation E.plaLr.- Urta°'Ranewal 

ietivltyi end of eoneepc 2 

KSSP 
CITIES 

INFORMATION SUMFttRY SffiET 
1# 1# Title of this flourae 



2. Date on this iource ^ Author or editor 

3, Main Ideai given or auggeatedf 



4. What Idea or Intarprititiori'TOiVi^ 



Inpressed you, and why? 



5* What 8oldtl6ns or it^ps twaid ael^lng Idantlfl^d piobleM^ 
are suggested here? _ _ _ . 

2* Date on this aouree ^ Author or editor 

3t Main Ideas given or suggeeted! _ 



4. What idea or Interpretatton mate lapteflBed yeu, and yhyl 



5. What solutions or ■tepJ teward solving Tdeotlfi^^^ 
suggeseed here? _ 



ERIC 



K^nnedij /Ir^ie^^oMn ^-tn^^ Ao^a^r* 

ihtU^ai ^r^^U on a Ic^a^ Uu€^, 4.o«e^Ae^e no^ih of rkig O^eo^ and i^m^ of 
So^t^PU Ao-te t/iAn one. aU^lon p&opi&. llo^ u/lthLn t^iB. 2, 300 ^rpi^^^e n^U^M oJ- 

inB^opoUim s^ea. 9^on^ .Cloi^d ijp^LoJiZ utoUd fmu^ ao^Ud ^t, '^^Ae a.U /iii^aan Ua 

a^aaUu<^ titan It 20 ijf,ajt^ ^m. Oh^ aU, -U ko^ptj u>Uh poid*^?^^; th^ pa^U 
iut.i€i:;pt. C^thoHnh Me v^o^t of 'WiOc^k^om'' luc^ p^&d doufn bij yy^bm *erte«^^, 
th^ UrJi^ao4^, Uah-^l^& ^W&e^ t/iat ^e^plaaed It cdd to tk& altii U afiMJii 

and haoE. ti^n^^d /umd^^d^ of poo^ fc^:^Uie^ 0i4^ of th&l^ /w/ie4.. 

UUlto^4. and aonu&ntlone,^^ like. LlnU^at^ !)tU a ^^^^&at ^iflee to ul^t^^, If 

wUl-p^e,4.M.ue.d %ld town^^ and a ^m^U/i nlMU^b ^^Ip. Co^n todatjl the^e^U a ^oni- 
fo^table. aha^:^ & i/te bla old fioH^&^ oLonf. 'fUltop md an old^aonnt^^ r^U In ^^LttLe. 
SauMla, OU Unl^tat an^^m, with It^ ^m^UiU aollda^Lon of ri^^Mlaan fMnt^L^ 
palntln^^ d^M4. a^t lilcJtoJLlam. j^oa a^om%d tim m^d^ t/m ^tii:^pho,%if o4.die.^t^a I4. one 
of th^ flue. 6e<LA In tka nation, l^Jo^U ho^ ^tM^ on & c^^yL^^ ceitA&^s md a 
4.tadli.uti mttt ^p l^^t ij^G^^ 

aood^^ i^. tha moJtd fjton^ tfm CW^6e^ of Co/r^i e4.ee, tfat th& UtijU 
€.aonQiU& h^ifdati U ion^ pae,t. Slne.^ f^oUd i^Ja^ II ^nd&d, tli^BU be.M LUtL^. In- 
d^t^t/tLa.i eAo,^)t:u flo^t la^^M aoi-peuU^ do-uta utUl^ bn^t ^:tali biiUn^^ lut^tlna, 

^%d tizm falLa^^ 4.at€. ka^ flpp&d i^p In Me pa^t flu& ysc^, 

UmM:at ^U^^f I4. iisci^y banM^itpt. 7Ae m4ddU^cla^4. iiiou% to tlx^ ^Mi^b^ kc^ 
aUppU a,mii at tli^ ta^ ba^^, ^/uU^ ^Ufa^m load fia^ dot^bl&d and do.LbUd anM^ 

19 SO, ^op^ti; uoIilb^ /latre ^a^,ae.d in mMif pa^t^ of ^tyn/ md p^op^-^ttf tkpce^ 
oj^a nouf hlrJi hoKL^omie^^ 0IU ^tand^ 9fi€^m U- al^^Mdij a flue. p^aMt tm^ 
md UQt€4^ a^e ^^Uatant to app^oue. nM bond l4^L^ ( aLtfwtt^Ji thm alti/ U de.bt l^ 
l&^^ than, aue^ctf^e^ 

tJfUl^ (fnl^hat bMr^ abo^tt ^^one. of the. ba4t n^bm ed^atlon pJtoMm4. in t/m 
eo^i-e^f/*', aaao^d^ina to i/ie /V^jji^ Je^A^^^f^jfetnoi, ni04.& than on&^thUd of tfia 

p^^^ant o f tfm attt/ '4. 
popt^ta.Uon 14. fknAo, b^t ao^ blao^h a/Uld^M attend pJte.dot:,inantitf Nac^o ^dwol^, 

AtbUa, ^a^ula^^. a^m 4^alnBd In Unl^^^^ (Ulthin the. la^t fm i:ionth4., t/ie. o^Ltif 
hM. Mff^e^d a powe4. fc%Ut4^B, a ^^l^^ of daiiUna t4-affi^ tan^l^^ md a pUmp of 
aa^baa^a In. ^eue^ci 4^uy;i a^e^a^, Vh^ oZtij-omtBC bli^ a.ompmi{ oiU of byLUn€^^ fo^ 

n^M^t] a tuefi.!^ i>% ^.fimic^*/, ijh&n d^iu^ want on ^.t^Lhe., and tha MMtie. Mt^ ha^. Ulpl&d 
in th^ la^t d^aade.^ .feepde a^a afraid to acU^h at n^Laht; 4.toM4. haua ba^n loafiina H.p 
with 4.t^al ^fmttc^, f!o n&& pablla hoH>^%^ ha^ baan b^UMt fo4. tuio ifaa^i^ oLtho^rA 
9e.dA4.aL f^%d4.' aJb& auaUabl^; and ^L^bmi 4.ana^aL ha^ haLuAit t!%€. nmube^ of low-ao^ 
honi^4. and apa^ttmant^, OfflUaL^^ olaini thai} aon^t find ^tabla land, and th^i/ fd faae. 
^Lgld ne^igJibo^hood oppoc^U^on If that/ dld^ 

Oh& Clttj CotutaH ^ep^e^enn^ an a^Ulana^ of athiUa MoH.p4. that took oua^^ th^ 
dottilnant pajttt; f4.0fii tha o^apaoH^iti ao^H^pt nioahUte, thkt ^an Unl^tat d^yUng^ th^ 
&a.Uif 00^4. 9h& CotmalL aitd the, 4j:mm^a alii; bii^€c^aa4.aati G^e ^al^^tant to ahang.B 
tfyLna^^ /Snt ^niOittj alti^cn^ aJiAf&Mee. :?hai/ J^aUled bahlvd an mmi} ifO^na attoM&tf 
uiho aon Me ,;iat;04.a:.tii U&aUon, Ot^^ ha aa^ttt Mt tlia CoH^na^U to oLona 0lth 

hL^ plan^. iM.otaatad btf lam, tha alt^ U aluU. ^e^M^i-C-^ haue. p^attt; ^atl l^o^ed 
thal^ nm appolntad afile^f^^ 



tfnU.tatla^faaL poUtlaa^li; pom^^^^, z^^^^ie^y ayLt off a^a tha alti/ ^4. 
blaak a^Ltlp.an^. !7,We no /fag^o on tfia I S-n^an Co^naU (oLaat^d at la^aaj. fl 
J nn^bUal^^d antlpoUM.tij p^oa^m ha^ don& UtMa Kio4,a than ^pllt tha J ahe^mo^. In^ 
^Q'aatlon^ ^^abbUna fo^ 9mda^al ,,on^if. '^^,,M aa^tta^^. u^a^% opmad, tfikn Uo4.^ iiihan 



7f/ 
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^/teHp4,-^ flar^Q^^ 20% 0'% 200j000* /Jaucwtion, 0^ fO,000/ ^^.esA, J. f f 0* Jf, 000; 
2S o>t 20, 000* A^ft6i /f o4 /0,000, ^Ae46 0^' eoM^e, o^jWl uM-^/ 



7.1 



buta/ip ^B^::^cu%f fo^u^e^vA^CLnj Zw^dZ^h^ and 9^4^hm 

LlruU^tat aontMi^ C7S afu^ahe^ eind h^^ ^ ^QA.^lnMon bM^fidoi^n of: ;\ot^^ant, JOS; 
C^/io^ta c,nd OA^tkodoK^ 10%1 Cetyi^, othtA. none, /7^. 

(^ttho^rJ^ ewte^ ^ ^^^LcLtLu^ii] i^ou) c^uie -e^-te y©^ L^^t i/ea^ •ta&te 



/, 000 
2, 000 
I, 000 



0 

/ 

3 
J 

f 

a 

7 
/O 

/r 

fO ft/^d ©£;e^ 

*C€i6©^ fo^a^ 
Oo^oa^pA^lon 



4, 000 
000 
6,000 
7, 000 

/0,000 
/F,000 

aF,ooo 
ro, 000 




V 

Cl 



levied. 



h i,Lmt^ V©*44e/ioi^ 
^^if:mpLoije^d 



Dotal 





0,6^2% 



0. 




^7.9 
J 

/0,9 

7.0 
36. / 



/3.fi 



3. 0 

3. / 
5.9 



7) 

9^1371 

//jT- 



ao.s 

6.9 

2,d 

41,7 



7,f 
22. 

//,7 



/9'.« 
9.9 



^^B^pOJ^^ttd 
-{i)ldQ&^ 
hLuQ^c^d 




33. / 

3^ a 









as 








ai 


7f anrf oc^e^ 














isn 




62% 




61% 




74% 



30,4 
fS,4 
4S,I 
10. J 
7.3 
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fi^^^^Ltiid^i 



Uti; In inU^, 
X»yM 4c^HCLte mi^M, 

1^1 1^^201 ^969 with 976 m4M4. pm^ 1 1,000 tmc ^at^ 

f I96S ^6.e^^^t u^tiM/^Qn) 
$196^900^000 (^a4%ii^if^ 196$) 



C4,ij l^6S J c.rid voi*^ ^e^d^^t-^i>s. ^^^^^ y # j < < j w^. ^ 
(^jM^oJtij i, 1968) 

CofuU^Ma^on: 3^,f2l ^e^cs^ttd^ with total i^r^ne of $273, S 19, 690 l^^^ 

In !968 

't<1:o 4-c.^,'i^,^^£;^^io;idf u 19,^9$ pM^M'^o^ aM.^, 91^969 tM^f^ 

P^KM (&lth 44p0< tiiae ^dt^d^J 

3 4.e0a^e *t*es^:ieH^ plG>nt^ 
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73/ eid^i-en^^y -^aliooi^^ (llO p^Luatc o^ pa4.o&hL^) 
State. U^lua4^^j 3/, 000 4.^ieft^ 

2 p^fLu^tc^ ^^iuiAiO^, ao^i^^sjf*©^ 
P^4;e-fce 4.©^uieM.f /<5 hokp-Lta^^g SpOOO be^d^ (lne/^nd€^ 2 j^o^^pitaL^*) 

(on^ of tha fio4^plt<yl^ fiM. a 4^ima€M.f^ h^a^t 4^an4^p4^ctnt 
t€.m:i ) 

U t^€LO*y^Qn ^^cubtoFp^ 
9 ^.c^to 4^tatLoM 

2 'LMr.e. iimn^^cA^pcuL ai^po4^t^g i^itA aontMi towM^ and 
ma^^ i SO f^e^t bif IQ^ OOO -^^eeC, adJ^ aona^etB. 
1 2 ^iLott aijtpo^t^ 

1 LUSm 5a ^ae St^^t^^J^ fti^ CoaaMd /Jo^e 

OkttdQO*^ th^ctM^ 

2 m^extMt pa^Ji^ 

|2 pAtuat^ ^^"^i Q,0t4^^M^ 

4 d^'^Mij ¥%^04^p&p^j^p 2 St^do^tf 

5/5 /lota^^ and mot€^4^ mltli 19,694 ^^ooni^ 

poilinf. f986p4 i9 , 690 4j% &aae^ ^nd p^odi^alnp p^Qdi4,^t6. uc^i^^ 
cit Sll73i,969, 000 

2 Kk'LLltMt^ in.i€n^LtLon4^ p^La4%>t^ 

2 ^LotfyLnf. pLoitt^ ( I toto^L-iij jo4. 9o^&€,} 

1 at4to a^ie/.itii/ pt^u^^ (^^ki^tf at4.toi:^^ted ) 
4 eiea'frtoK^a^ pLoiit^ 

2 dat^ p^o aa4>4^lna e^H^^^en^ p4^ant4> 

4 ^ood /□4e&e4.4-i#jg, p^en^t^ ^2 .ia^fioiiy MtoMtad) 
2 a^c^ pci^fiiLitn pLant^ 

2 ^o^ui i:iiiL%^inQ and ae^e>a^ p4*odmcUj%q* pLont^ 
2 4.ti&et m4jLL^ ( i naa^t* mitot:kat&dJ 

1 li&autf e.^Mlfme.nt plant4. 

2 it*te^ecufe poaeA.e,d eieei^ae^ oH^tpnt plantA 



City Gairie i Unlstat 



These are $0 Action Steps* Choose onl^ as mQny as you think will 
work^ no more than four in each four-year ttmo period* 

1) L&v:r a- city income tax, 

2) Raise the salis tax on luxiirieei 

3) Lobb;, for a city eharo of Federal income tax rtvenue* 

it) Get stata approval for the city to annex suburbia areaa with or 
without their consent, 

5) Collect admission fees fran all nonresedenti entering the citj^ by 
trains bus or plane. Slap a hefty toll on inGoming autos. 

6) SwitB*h to a city manager fotan of govyrmnont with a nonpi^ticm 
council, 

7) Change the city charter^ giving the mayor power to take more 
indopendcnco aotim and rodueing the nOTiber^ of docisioni requir-^ 
ing Council approval, 

8) Elect oounciimen by ward (ass^ing eom© minority roarosantatlon)* 

9) Quarontoe proportionato rapreaentatlon of racial minorltiei on the 
council, 

10) Elijninato the Councilj eubmlt all isiuoi to on automatic plotiacit 
with cltizons. phoning their votes to a central computur* 

11) Bruak up the city into separatO| aelf-govornlng boroughis 

12) Allow the ghetto communlt ' to split off and form its own m^L^oipa- 
lity. 

13) Doublo the amount of public houeLng* 

lU) Sponsor low-cost privatQ housing for poor faifdileSj with no 

no down papiunte and long-term mortgages, 
10) Convert public-housing projects into coopttrativce - ovmod and 

run by thy rasidente, 

16) CruatG a city- houeing authority to own and r^nt all housing Jji 
tho city* 

17) Orc^ani^o a spgclal police riot squad (upuippod with tmiks), 

18) Prc>vida guard du^B for patrolinen, 

19) Disarm the police, 

20) Diaband thu pulice and hire a private socurity CLmpfmj^ to protect 
the city, 

21) Integratu the public schools by memis of busing, 

Z2) Strirt a now separate school system for "culturalljf doprivod" 
youngs turs, 

23) CivQ city aid to iDrivato and pcrochial schools » 

2h) Decenirali^e schools | allow neighborhoods to run their own scools, 

25) Eliminate prblic schools j give educational grants to families with^ 
children, 

26) Pay a bonus to industry for evory trainee recruited from among the 
hard-core unemployed^ and provide t^ credits for private Job* 
training programs , 

27) Support the symphony orchestra and an opera company with public 
funds, 

28) Sponsor outdoor art shows and city-paid street musicians. 



29) Croata greenswards - yrasssd or carpeted strests cosod to a.-to trnffie 
30; Start an onviroiMontnl control board to Qpprovcj desig^^ 

new bmldingi, ronovations, sirns and billboards. 

traffic loa? ^° stagnor working hours and reduce the 

n"^^ ^™'T ■ hiihws and double domtom parkin- sDaco. 

33; Build an liutomated rapid - trflnsit system. ^ ' 

3h) Bar private cars downtovm, 

3|) Give froe medical care to all city residents. 

36 Provide dolly enrbaoo colloctijn in all parts of thu city. 

Ui ^^^^ burning in the city roeulat*,. all waste disDoaal. 

30 noquiro a yciar s residenco boforo famlies are eliciblo f jr welfare. 

m ..opldoe the welfare systom with a guiirantoed inoumu. 

S ^^.^ *° ablu=bodied, unempl.5yed men and w^men. ' 

k2) Pass a strone anti-obscenity law and cnfcrco it. 

U3 ) Firo all city eranloyeos who strido and withdraw rocopnitlon of 

any strikinfT uniyn. ^ 
hh) Build a done ov..r the entire city control climato and filtar the air. 
k^J Develop city-otmed vacatijn areas in the nonrb^ ountrysido. mth 

iQW-cost hjtols, cottn^^us and cmpinn areas avklablu to city 

rosidunts , - 
h6) Commissi .n a study of the cit 'a future growth and needs. 
hf) ^tart a city-financed "intellectual authority," to croato a university 

and orsani^e research cor^anies as part of a think-tank cumnle,. 
L9 Bnn industries a ten-year peri^ fret from all city taxed. 
SO) " ^ ^ nuclear-powar plant. 



w) 

y) 

z) 



S^'^Lnn^^f nm^''^'^™"* residences no family of f.ur earning 

less than $5,000 a year wjuld be pnrmittod to rcraftln. 



Look, June 11, 1968 "Colossus" from Cities issue. 
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Kennedy Social Studias Program Name . 

Clclo8-<"Urbanl£dtlGn and Planning Period ^ 

Date " 

RECO^MDATIONS FOR WE CITY OT UNISTAT 

Four--F©ur Year City DevelopMnt Plans 

Introductions A* the condition of the city today 
Bi Goals for bettering Unistat 

By the end of 1973 Unistat will begin to 

1973^77 Action StoM 
1* 
2. 
3. 
4, 

Reaeons 
1, 
2p 
3* 
4. 

1977-81 Action steps 
1. 




Reasons 





, Reasons 
1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 



1985-89 Action Stepfl 
1. 




Reaaoni 
I, . 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Coneludlng Sunoary, by 1990 Unlscat will b 
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nodi Cities Concept: Dynamics of Urban Ecology 

Focal Concepts Urbanisation Activity i 2 

Name 

Period Date 

KSSP 

URBAN ECOLOGY TERIC 



An understanding of the following terms will allow you to better 
realize and appreciate urban ecology (eavifonmental situations within 
a city) . 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (S^EA) 

Concentric Zone developments 

Sector developments 

Milti-Neclel developments 

Inner-City 

Core or Control Business District (CBD) 
Slum 

Apartment Dwellings 

Neighborhood 

Fringe Areas 

Suburban Ring 

Dormitory Suburb 

Suburbs vs. Inner City 

Urban Sprawl 

Population Density 

Social Economic Status (SES) 

Identifiable Ethnicity (visible & invisible) 

Culturalness 

Human Interaction 

Land Use 

Megalopolis 

Cosmopolls 

Negropolls 



Mod: Cities Concepts D^a^cs of Urban Ecology 

Focal Concepts UrbanlzaCion Activity i 1 

STANDi^D METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA (SMSA) 
POPULATION CRiraRIA 

1. Each SMSA must include at least: 

a. One city with 50,000 or nwre inhabitanta, or 

b. Two cities having contiguous boundariei and constituting for 
general economic and social purposes , a single comiuntty 
with a confined population of at least 50^000, the smaller 
of which must have a population of at least 15,000. 

2, If two or mre adjacent counties each have a city of 50,000 
Inhabitants or mora (or twin cities under I (b)) and the cities are 
within 20 miles of each other (city limits to limits), they will 

be included in the same area unless there Is definite evidence that 
the two cities are not economically and socially Integrated, (Areas 
may cross state lines*) 

CRITERIA OF ^ffiraOPOLITAN CH^CTER 
3* At least 76% of the labor force of the county must be In the nonagricul 
tural labor force, 

4, In addition to Criterion 3, the county must meet at least one of the 
following conditions: 

a. It mist have 50% or more of its population living In contiguous 
minor civil dlyislona with a density of at least ISO persons per 
square mile, in an unbroken chain of minor civil divisions with 
such density radiating from a central city in the area, 

b. The number of nonagrlcultural workers eiiployed In the county 
containing the largest city in the area, or be the place of 
en^loyment of 10*000 nonagrlcultural workers, 

c. The nonagrlcultural labor force living in the county must equal 

at least 10% of the number of the nonagrlcultural labor force livln| 
in the county containing the largest city In the area, or be the 
place of resldenea of a nonagricultural labor force of 10,000* 

5, In New England , , , towns and cities ^re used In defining SMSA' a , , * 
(and) because smaller units are used and more restricted areas 
result, a population density criterion of at least 100 persons 

Der square mile is used as the measure of metropolitan character. 

CRITERIA OF INraGRATION 

6, A county is regarded as integrated with the county or counties 
containing the central cltlei of the area if either of the following 
criteria Is meti 

a. If 15% of the workers living In the county work In the county or 
counties containing central cities of the area, or 

b. If 25% of those working in the county live in the county or counties 
containing central cities in the area^ 

(Where data for Criteria 6(a) or (b) are. not conclusive, other related 
types of Information my be used based on such Masures as telephone calls, 
newspaper circulation, charge accounts, delivery service practices, 
traffic counts, extant of public transportation^ and extent to which 
local planning groups , and other civic organisations operate Jointly.) 
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SMSA, Page 2 



Linn County, which includes the Cedar Rapida - Marion Area, is defined 
as a Sl^A, Data was collected on these categories in Linn County in the 
1970 Census and cross-referenced with other variables s 

Value. of Owner Occupied Housing Units i 1970 
Gross Rent of Renter Occupied Housing Units i 1970 
Income in 1969 of Fmnilies and Primary Individuals in 
Owner and Renter Occupied Housing Units i 1970 
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Table 
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■6 


Tabla 


A- 
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Table 


A- 
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Table 


A- 
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Table 


A- 


10 



Renter Occupied Housing Units i 1970 

Rooms in Owner and Renter Occupied Housing Unites: 1970 
Units in Structure for Owner and Renter Occupied Housing 
Units: 1970 

Household Composition for O^^er and Renter Occupied Housing 
Units: 1970 

Persons in Owner and Renter Occupied Housing Units i 1970 
Duration of Vacancy for Year^Round Vacant for Sale and Vacant 
for Rend Housing Units i 1970 



Housing Units t 1970 

These are eKamples of variables that might be cross^refereRced under 
the categories. 

Telephone available 
Rooms 

Water supply 
Flush toilet 
Bathtub or shower 
Value 

Contract rent 
Heating equipment 
Year structure built 

Number of units in structure and whether a trailer 

Bathrooms 

Air conditioning 

Stories J elevator in structure 

Bedrooms 

Clothes washing machine 
Clothes dryer 
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TotiJ PopolaHoD Flftan I^rg^ Cite and Tbtir Mttmp^a ArtM 19i0 





Cilr 




New York, N. Y. 




10,6^,633 


ChicigOi HL 


J,|50.4D4 


6,220,91 J 


Lot AngeUif Calir 


M79,0I| 


6.742,696 


Fhiladflphia, fi. 


2.002,512 


4«342,t97 


Detroit, Mkh. 




3,762,360 


Iiitimorf, Md, 


9Jf,024 


1,727,023 


Houston, Texas 


93MI9 


1,243.158 


Clevflind, Ohio 


876,0^ 


1,796,595 


Washtngton, D. C. 




2,Q0t,l97 


St. Louis, Mo. 


750,Oti 


2,060,103 


Mitwiuk^, Wis. 


741,324 


1,194,290 


Smn FranciKo, Calir 


740,3 1 i 


2,713,359 


Botion. Mass. 


697,197 


2,SI9,30I 


Da Mat, TtKai 


679,614 


L0i3,60l 


New Orteanii La, 


627,523 


$61,480 



Sfiuaet^ U, Bureau of the Ctfiftui. 19^ Ctmna &f FspaMsm, P^MIon of Simi^mfM 
Mftropoliiiin Stfitifti^rt ^fM*/ I960 mtH i930, Stipplcmfnlsry Kep^ KCS1)<|, April 10, 1961, 



DisMbution of PopuJIstJoa BsCwetn 
Fifteen hmw^t Citiei tltt Unittd 



Mtjor Cite »4 Ustfa^ SOTMsdjiii Af^ 
Stita 1910 mmi IMO 



Major City 



Surroundini 
Aril 



Mai&f CUy 



liifroyndifig 
Aril 



New York, N. 
1950 
I960 

Chieago, 111, 
1950 
i960 

Los Angeles, Cattf, 



I9S0 
I960 

Fhiladetphia, Pa. 
1950 
1960 

Pftrolt, Mtch. 
I9S0 
1960 

Baltimore, Md. 
1950 
I960 

HoUiton, Tixai 

1950 
y I960 

Oiv^nd, Ohio 
1950 
I»i0 



82.61 
72,8 

69.9 
57,1 

r 

45.1 
36J 

56,4 
46.1 



61.1 
■ 44,4 

67,6 
54.4 

73,9 
75.5 

62.4 
4IJ 



17.4% 

27.2 

30,1 
42.9 

M.9 
63.2 

43.6 
33,9 

31.7 
S5.6 

32.4 
45.6 

26,1 
24, S 

37.6 
31.2 



Washington, D. C 

1950 54.1% 
I960 38.2 

Si, Louts, Mo. 

1950 4f,l 
19^ 36.4 

Milwaukes, Wis, 

1930 66.6 
19^ 62.1 

San Fran^m, CahT. 



1950 
1960 

Boston, Mau. 
19^ 
I960 

Dallas, Texas 
1950 
I960 

New Orlcam, La. 
1930 



34.6 

26.6 

33.2 
36,9 

51.4 

62,7 

83.2 
72J 



45.2% 
61.8 

30,2 
63.6 

33,4 
37.9 

63.4 
71,4 

6i.i 

73.1 

41.6 

37.3 

16.8 
27.7 



oa y. S, ■uiMi 



IM m 



1919. 



PCCHH, A9dlti,l9il. 



CENSUS TRACTS IN THE CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA SMSA 




OENSrs THACTS IN THE CEDAR HAPIDS, IOWA SMSA 
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f<aUNDAR¥ SVMROLS 
HunfuiijhtM vVh'i h Are Nut hdcf^ 

Mifi )» / ill! f I;,! 



Mod; Cities Concepti The DynaEaica of Urban Ecology 

Focal Concept- Urbanisation Explatneri Density^-Land Use 

Activity; 2-D 

Nam e Period Date 



^SP 

LETraR TO. THE EDITOR 

"The plain truth of the matter is that the United States has failed 
miserable in trying to create liveable cities. Our larger cities , for 
the moit part, have so many problems it is difficult to even list them 
all. Never has any Mjor nation done iueh an inadequate job in maintaining 
successful cities as centere of human activity. Our recomendation la that 
the core area of our worst problemed cities should be abandoned^ and 
turned into parks* Our suburban areas can and do provide the needed 
services and functions that have been poorly perforTCd by our troubled 
core cities* The best use of the city's land space is to leave the 
destroyed core area and begin again where the chanees of success are greater ^ 
There is a better alternative than urban; we should move to it now, I 
have moved to the suburbs; the city should too*" 



1* With reference to the idea of Land Uie ^ what are your reactions to 
the ideai suggaited in this person's letter to the editor? 



2, If you were to reply to this letter^ what ideas would you offers 
and why? 



. Date ■ Period ' 

nodt Cities Concept I Power StructuS ' ^ ^ 

Focal Concept I Urbanization 

KSSP 

POWER STRUCTORE TER^E i 
Mass Public Transit - ^ ^ 

Zoning Restrictions - * 

Public Housing - 1 
235 Housing - : 
Regionalism - 

Metropolitan Gov't, - . ' 

Home Rule - ' ■ 

'ConHnunlty Control" - ^ 
Centralization of local Gov't, - - • 

Decentralization of local Gov't, - 

-ne Welfare drain - ' : 

Property Tax - " j 

City Sales Tax - ^ . ^ 

City Income Tax - 1 
Conditional grant ^ \ 
Matching funds - I 
>funicipal bonds - 

Formal Power Structures ^ ' , , ] 

Informal Power Structures - . ; 



tr 
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Mod: Cities 

Focal Concept I Urbanization 
Name 



Concept I Power Structure 
Explainer 1 JurisdictlOEi-Flnaneei 
Activity^ 2-A 



Period Pata 



^SP 
CITY FIN^CES 



Aisume that you are a menber of a eity ewneil^ and you, the 
mayor^ and the other M^eri of the counell desperately need to raise 
additional revenue to finance emrgeney street and bridge repairs. 
You are faced with the problem of \^ere you are going to get this 
additional revenue* Thli is an electloii year and you and your 
colleagues wish to be re-elected. However, you are faced with a tm^ 
payers revolts city aalei and property tiycas are at an all tlM 
high; an income tax lead had been established two years before with much 
opposition; federal and state funding Is out of the question since 
their money has ^already been received and spent* 

Since your goals , and those of your colleaguesp are to raise revenue 
and be re-eleeted» (Which means you do not want to anger cltigana with 
additional taxation;) how will you attempt to accos^liih your goals? 
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PAL GOVIRNMINT IN IOWA 



2* 



Mayor * Counell 
Council - Hanaga? 



Voters 



Council ^ - - - ^ pMayar 



^ j Ctty Manager 



Departnient ^ i^^DapartTOnt 



DeparMant 



3« Commission (Cadar Rapids) 



Voters 

IT 



Council 



Commissioner 




Connl as loner 




Mayor 1 


CoTOlssionar Streets 




CoQinisflloner 


Publle 




Accounts and 




^bJlc 1 


and Public 




Parks and 


Safety 




Finance 




Arralrs j 


I^roveDents 




Public Property 



r 



c 




Public 





1^ lAl 



^ ^^^) 



CO«Mlt| •> ft 

City 




KSSP 
CITIES 



I Concapt Thrae^ Power Structura} 

An introductory mini lecture on powaif, authority/ governing an urban area, 
|what is present In a consideration of city governmant. ;| 

1. |Sie _ S o urce s^f Power^ 



Money 



Credit 



Contronit^ 
People 



2, lln^^ti tntionsj 



Univergities 



Hospital s 



Public SchooLs 



3* |sQcio-pQlitical OrganiEationgj 



Unions 



Political Club.q 



Private Or^anlgatlon a 



Public Organizations 



4. jCill 


^ctivesl 




pilqorlfips 


Racial Grouos 



( 



id 
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{jurisdictional Responsibllitlei-^L^gal and Ftnaneial^ 
A* I Services and Functions aK peeted of Governments j 



EmDlovment 



Health 



Safety 



Housing 



Xransportatloji 



Education 



Recreation 



Revenue Raising and Expenditures 



IfipntrflUffltlQaJ 

Jcity Hall., Federa l, State, and County nn^,^ 



( 
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CITIES, Concept Three continued 



ecent r a 1 1 2 a t i o n 



Home Rule 



Coimunlty Control 



CITY OF CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 



DISTRIBUTION OF 
(Based on 1971 



Tax Levied Byi 



Assessor, State & 



Linn County Stmre 


18.757 


Mills 


^ J 9 ~ J/Q 


Schools 


75.0^1 


It 


^ 63.82 


City of Cedar Rapids 


^5.651 


II 


( J 


Total 


139,449 




100. 00^ 


jlnn County Funds 








State Levy 




Mills 




Assessor 


,659 


it 


- 3.51 


General 


3, 000 


11 


^ 16.00 


Einpt Retirernent 


.296 


' it 


^ 1 <8 

^ m 


Emergency 


1,000 


II 


^ JiJJ 


Court Expenses 


2.015 


it 


- 10*85 


Poor 


3.693 


If 


- 19.69 


State Institutions 


2.856 


II 




Mental Health 


.902 


!i 


= 4.81 


Health Services 


1,832 


it 


= 9,77 


Soldiers Relief 


,470 


II 


= 2.51 


District Fairs 


,173 


II 


= ,92 


Voting Machine 


.107 


If 


= .57 


County Conservation 


1.000 


If 


= 5.33 


County Agric. Ext. 


.089 


It 


= .47 


BangR 


.027 


(f 


= • ,14 


Secondary Road 


.618 


11 


« 3,29 


Total County Levy 


18.757 




100.00^ 


□hools 








CiRi Comniunity 


69.660 Mills 


= 92.83^ 


County Board of Ed, 


3.873 


II 


= 5,16 , 


Kirkwood 


I.5O8 


II 


= 2.01 


Total Schools 


75.041 




100. 00^ 



City of Cedar Rapids 



General 


1.658 Mills 


= 3,63; 


Street 


4.876 


if 


= 10.68 


Public Safety 


13.306 


If 


= 29,15 


Sanitation 


3.421 


ii 


= 7.49 


Municipal FJnterprlBB 


2,449 


fl 


- 5.36 


Recreation 


2.778 


It 


= 6.09 


Light 


1.512 


fl 


= 3.31 


Debt Service 


11 .002 


If 


« 24,10 


^'■'-'jst & Agency 


4.649 


if 


- 10.19 



ERIC — — 

MBMBotal City 45.65I lOO.OO^f, 



TAXES PAID IN 1972 
Property Valuation) 



islon of Property Taxes for 19'72 
If your Total Tax Bill Iss 



!100, 00 


4300.00 


4/400 00 


4^00 00 


4^00 nn 


13.45 


40,35 


53,80 


67.25 


80,70 


53.82 


161.46 


215.28 


■ 269.10 


322,92 


32.73 


98,19 


130.92- 


163.65 


196.38 


100.00 

* 


300.00 


400,00 


500,00 


600.00 


— 

.4? 


1.41 


— . 
1.88 


2,35 


2.82 


2.15 


6.45 


8.60 


10.75 


12.90 


.21 


.63 


.84 


1.05 


1 ,26 


.72 


2.16 


2.88 


3.60 


4.32 


. 1.46 


4,38 


5,84 


7.30 


8,76 


2,65 


7.95 


10.60 


13.25 


15.90 


2.05 


6,15 


8.20 


10.25 


12,30 






OU 


J, 25 


3,90 


1.31 


3,93 


5.24 


6,55 


7,86 


.3^ 


1,02 


1.36 


1,70 


2.04 


.12 


.36 




.60 


.72 


,08 




.32 


.40 


.46 


7? 

m f ^ 




? 8fl 




Zl TO 




# AO 


• 


on 


• 3o 


.02 


06 


OR 


1 n 

a 1 U 




44 






dm d\J 




13 


iiO 


Rn 




Rn on 


« 7^ 




1 QQ All 




299.70 


2.78 


8.34 


11.12 


13.90 


16.68- 


1,08 


3.24 


4,32 


5,40 


6.48 


53.82 


161.46 


215,28 


269.10 


322,92 


1,19 


3.57 


4.76 


5.95 


7.14 


3,50 


10.50 


14,00 


17,50 


21.00 


9,54 
2,45 


28.62 


38,16 


47,70 


57,24 


7.35 


9.80 


12.25 


14,70 


1.75 , 


5.25 


7.00 


8.75 


10,50 


1.99 


5.97 


7.96 


9.95 


11,94 


1,08 


3.24 


4.32 


5-40 


6.48 


7.89 


23.67 


31.56 


39.45 


47,34 


3.34 


10.02 


13.36 


16,70 


20, U4 


32.73 


98.19 


130.92 


163.65 


196.38 



Di;;TKintrrxoM op TAXKrs paid 



( 



Ordinance 18*07^ 

Engi neering 1 2 . 90^ 

City VbII 10,32^ 

Gontingent 39.36^ 

City Plan 6.^5^ 

Building 12.90^ 

General Total 100,00^ 

Streets 81,78% 

Arborlst 18,22^ 

Street Total 100,00^ 

Municipal ^Gourt 2.56^ 

Fire department •^0»75% 

Police bepartment ?Mk8B^ 

Traffic 8,81 ^ 
Public Safety Total 100.Clo| 

Sewer 11,05^ 

Street Gleaning 38*12^ 

GarbRffe Collection 50,83^ 

' Sanitation 100*00^ 

Cemetery 1,23^ 

Memorial 5,40^ 

Librae 66,36% 

Riverfront 11.58^ 

R,T.A, (Bus) 15.^3% 
Mun. Enterprise Tot^ 100,00^ 

Parks 574^% 

Bank 2,0i^r" 

Playground 39-^6^ 

Art Gallery 1,36^ 

Heereation Total 100,00^ 

Lights (streets) 100,00^ 

Airport Bonds 10,89^ 

Arborist " a.OfiJl 

Bridge " 1^.16% 

Fire " 3-52^ 

Park " 6.99^ 

Sewer " 52.51^ 
Street Impi Bonds . Ii89^ 

Traffic Signal " 1.70^ 

. Swim Pool 1 .26 ^ 

Debt Service Total 100,00,^ 

Fire Pens. & Ret. 29.27^ 

Police Pens. & Reti 31.30^ 

O _ Retirement 39,^3Pl 

EMS tst & Agency Total lOO.OOjS 



IN 1972 BY FUNDS FOR CEDAR RAPrDS 

Division of Property Taxes for 1972 
If your Total Tax Bill isi 

$100,00 $300.00 $400,00 

.22 .66 .88 1.10 

.15 .^5 .60 .75 

as .36 .48 .60 

.^7 IM 1.88 2.35 

.08 .24 .32 .40 

^45 .75 



$500.00 $600.00 

1.32 
.90 
.72 
2.82 
.48 
.90 



1.19 


3.57 


4.76 






2.86 


8.5a 


11 .44 


1 4 ?n 


1 '7 1 ^ 




1 .92 


2. 56 






3.50 


10. 50 


1 4. 00 


17.50 


21.00 


.25 


.75 


1.00 


1.25 


1.50 


^.17 


12.51 


16.68 


20 .85 


25.02 


U.2B 


12.84 


17.12 


21.40 


25.68 




2,52 


3.36 


4.20 


5.04 






Jo. 1 0 


47.70 


57.24 


.27 


.81 


1.08 


1.35 


1.62 




2.79 




4 6^ 




1.25 


3.75 


5.00 


6.25 


7.50 


2.45 


7.35 


9.80 






,02 


.06 


. 08 


1 0 


1 0 


.10 
1.16 


,30 


.40 




. ou 


3.48 


4.64 


^ fin 


0 .yo 


.20 


.60 


.80 


1 nn 


1 on 


.27 


.81 


1 08 


1 35 




U75 


5.25 


7.00 


5^75 


10.50 


1 1 L 




**.5o 


5.70 


6.84 


.ok 


,12 


.16 






.78 


2.3k 


^ i -1- ^ 


^ on 




.03 


'93. 


__.12 


.15 


.18 


1.99 


5,97 


7.96 




11 94 


1.08 


3.2k 


4.32 


5.^0 


6.48 


.86 


2.58 


3.44 


4,30 
,80 


5.16 


.16 


.ka 


.64 


.96 


1.51 


k.53 


6.04 


7.55 


9.06 


.28 


,Bk 


1.12 


1.40 


1.68 


.55 


1.65 


2.20 


2.75 


3.30 


k.lk 


12.42 


16,56 


20.70 


24.84 


.15 


.^5 


.60 


.75 


.90 


.Xk- 


.42 


.56 


.70 


.84 


.10 


.30 


.40 




.60 


7.89 


23.67 


31.56 


39.45 


^7.34 


.98 


2.94 


3.92 


^.90 


5.88 


1.05 


3.15 


4.20 


5.25 


6.30 




3.93 


-104 




7.86 


3.34 


.10,02 


13.36 ' 


■16.70 


20,04 



Kennedy Social Studies Program Hrur^ " ^ ^ '~ 

Gitles; Peopl e, Pr' ihlems and Gevirnffle^^ , 

I* In the course Cities » we have eonsidered several imp'^rtant conoeptsffidea^) . 

These Ofencepts* were: 

1* City location and growth 

2* UrbanizRtionCcity problems and life aituatif^ns) 

3* City government process 

km Urban planning and dDvelapment. 

You are asked tn thihk about and then write one careful question dealing with 
©ach of these fnur c#neiept*^. Then carefully answer each of y©ur four questions- 
(Your question and its answer must directly focus on what yr^u now believe 
to be the most important generalised ideas dealing with that cnncept and 
aria of city life*,) 

1* Question • ^ _ . . , . ^ . 



ANSWER 



a. QUESTION 



ANSWER 



^< QUEGTION 



ANSWER 



^,QnERTinN^ 
ANRWER^^ 



11.*** nHi*pfiiniy conRfider and irinfly v^Hpond to this queatitni 

'*Ho>f can our conn try's lavge cities be made gavernable mo that people will fee*! 
^ that they are desiroahl« places to live?'' _ _^ 



NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



IpM, Liberty^ Justice and Order (#219) 

Classification: Govarnment Time Allocated: Six weeks 

Focal Concept: Rule of Law 

Concept 1, The Social Contract 

Concept 2s Citizen Rights and Responsibilities 

Concept 3. Dissent 

Concept 4, Legal Balance 

A Note to jthe Teacher : 

This U.S. Government area course is one of four specialty Gov't, instructional 

modules, any one of which can be elected , and followi the initial aix week 
mods arej Cities; Poli^lcSs and Political Patterns* 

, The instructor is advised to obtain the I*M* Liberty and Order developed 
under Project #71--suimerj 1969 by Larson and Pltner~frotn the Social 
Studies Coordinator at the ESC. Baste procedureSj handouts and reprinted 

' articles are in this units 

Additionally, a sharp eye on current legal happenings by the astute instructor 
will keep Liberty, Justice and Order a current I.M, ^fuch use should be made of 
hypothetical legal situations, cwck trials, and ipeakeri in or close to law 
enforcement i 

A Note on Student Sources : 

Concerning Dissent and Civil Disobedience by Fortas ' 
^P titles- -Llbertv Under Law : ^e Lawsuit i R^ligiouR Freedom - Rights of the 

Voices of Dissent , by F« Kane 

Civil Liberties, Case Studies and the Law by Parker^ O'Nell and Econopoaly 
Country, Conscience and Conscription bv Bresaler and Bressler 
Youth and the Law , Lecture in Urban America series 

Scholastic Books; The McCarthy Era^ 1950*1954 and Freedom and Control 
The Supr eme Court tn American Life b y L.F, James 
The Walker Report^^Rlg:htR in GonfU gt:, introduced by Max Frankel 
Public Affairs phan^let #433^ - Law and Juatlcf ^ by J.L, Sax and Look magazine 
Reprint, ^*Dissent or Destruction?" by Eric Sevarledj Sept, 5^ 1967 
Various issues of Synopslg and the ACLU bulletin Civil Liberties will 
prove helpful also. 
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NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 
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I,M. : Politics (#221) 

Classification: Government area course 

Time Allotted: Six weeks 

Focal Concept: The Political Process 

Concept 1. Political Tradition 

Concept 2. Political Power 

Concept 3. Political Action 

Concept 4. Political Analysis 

A Note to the Instructor ; 

This U.S. Government area course is one of four speciality Gov't, 
instructional modules; and one of which can be elected, and follows 
the initial six week course ''Introduction to Government**, The other 
three government specialty mods are: Cities; Liberty, Justice and 
Order; and Political Patterns. 

This I.M. attempts to provide a basic background to the U.S. political 
heritage and system. Then the focus is shifted to studying practical 
politics, the various political aspects of an in-progress election 
campaign. Several "key" elections in this 1972 Presidential Election 
year will be followed and discussed. The the concern shifts to analyizing 
the practices, performance and role of politics in both U.S. national 
and our own lives today. 

A careful contemporary knowledge and interest in the U.S. political 
scene is recommended if the instructor is going to adequatley function 
in this I.M. Here a reasoned enthusiasm can be contagious^ Political 
developments will help determine the n.tture and presentation ' 
of this course, placing them in the perspective of the structure 
provided by this I.M. should be the task of the alert instructor. 

A Note on Student Sources ; 

1. The primary book relied upon is Political Parties in the U.S., AEP, 
1970. 

2. Some limited use is made from sections of other books; for these 
references consult the materials entry of the Teaching Guide, these include: 
Making of the President > I960, 1964, 1968 by Theodore White; 

The Future of American Politic^ , by Samuel Lubell ; 
The Selling of the President, by Joe McGinniss; 
The Last Hurrah , by Edwin O'Connor; 

Conventio n, by Fletcher , Knebel, and Charles W. Bailey II; 
Parties and Politics in America , by Clinton Ross iter; 
The American Political Tradition , by R. Hofstadter; 

Nominating Conventions and The Electoral College , by Scholastic Books; 

legislative Malapportionment by J.D. Barber; 

and The Electoral College by the Eisenteins, from Center for 

Information on America; 

and AEP's Universal Pol itics; 

and others. 

3. Many reprint articles have been selected, they are listed in 
this materials section.. 



Politics Notes to the Instructor, page 2 



4^ Current information sources, media, the can^algns, and speakers 
should be utilized. 

5» Reference should be made to the teaching unit "U.S. Politics", 
1970 Kennedy Project; by Pltner and Wohlfiel, It is available through 
the District's Social Studies Coordinator at the ESC. 
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1 Common Cause Referendum** The issues 



1. Make certain no U. S. President can ever again involve us In a war like Vietnam without 
clear-cut Congressional approval. 

2. Conserve, protect and enhance the environment with strong sanctions against polluters. 

3. Overhaul and revitalize government at all levels. 

4. Equal opportunity in all areas of American life with effective action against discrimination 
based on sex, race or ethnic background. 

5. Overhaul criminal justice system with smphasis on court and penal reform and improved 
police training and community relations. 

6. Eliminate poverty through income maintenance, job training and creation, early educa- 
tion, improved social security. 

( 

Improve health care with emphasis on reforming the health care delivery system. 

8. Improve education with emphasis on Improving unequal financial resources for urban, 
suburban and rural areas. 

9. Make decent housing available to all. 



10. Increase programs for family planning. 

11. Improve urban transportation through increased federal aid and stronger regional 
agencies. 

12.. Strengthen planning to accommodate the population grov/th expected by the year 2000. 
^% Improve employment programs for both job training and job creation. 



lb. Achieve continued economic progress with reasonable wage and price stability. 




14 Improve consumer protection. 



ERIC 



^^litlcs. Name 
ConcGpt 3, Political Action Hour 
EKplalneri Politiciil Involvemant Date 



POLITICAL LABORATORY: A U.S. ELECTION SEEING 

I. Work^up, and write a short; paper (2-4 pagQi)in which you CKanilrie and 
consider one political campalgQ from three t^oU^n of v:Uv?: C\ou choose 
a candldfiRe, think about his can^algn, and it EoHnwFit) 

1. A Ganipaicn advisor trying to guide thaf: ]i;*rticuler ciivl djic'to a 
succepet'ul election victory* 

2. A Newspaper reporter, trying t© be objgetlva and nor-bjHncd. 

3. You as a voter slsing up the altuatlon* 

lit An Oral report on your Involvement as a volunteer worker tor a local 
political candlddte. For one day, part of otie day, or Icnmr, you 
ahould ba a political intern, t*ere you experlance a day^ vorth oi cam- 
paignlng by travel and association with the candidate. J^T^mvm r^. 
one page suimary of this experience. You ^st check in iV.u^aA of time 
with that candidates office to clear thia, as well as wld^ yonir Politics 
instructor and the Kennedy attendamce office, 

III, Attend and report on one or mre political rallies or np^mch^.a that 
you attend, HopRfully, the candidates would be from diaus:e.it 
parties, both seeking the some office, (Type of Metiug, ^ and 
nature of those people present, typeo of Bpcech given, auiJii?nce reaction, 
evaluate week of the cofr^aign effort,) 

IV, Write a script for a hypothetical film segment i*ich would reveal 
how you would Introduce and present a candlHate of your choice to 
the public In a T,V. media exposure strateRv, (2 * 3 pages) 
(Staglug, backdrops or props, setting, coment, activity) 



V, 



Prepare and carefully administer a political opinion poll In your 
neighborhood or clase, Conrile thm results, and offer your report to 
the class, (2-3 paf^es), (Consult the book Th e Study of Local 
P^lJJi^li by Wllllom H, Hiker, available from the soeiSf studies staff,) 
You would need to interview 25 or more people. Carefully plm how 
you would phrnoe your questions, administer the quent Ions, conduct your 
interviews, tabulate the results, and go about Interpreting the 
results. 



lim nmnignmmnr flUould he eo^l^ted, and turned In by 



Name Period 

KSS? . — — 

AsiignmenC #1 - Work Sheet* 

Thla work gheet:, obviuuRlyp rst^is to the Madinns Itntad In annif;nn-?n£ shoet 
one. Look back over articles yeu have read in thn handbook before you work 
on this sheets 

Ip P , This author b^lelvcs tJiat f h * p.*'' r:'^r^nipn r vni pu 



B, Give 4'»d o>"5.niple of patronngc 

C. Your reactiun to the system of pntronaga is that it 



B. What new faccors have influenced ethnic politics? 



C. How doe8 the eKlatence of ethnic pdlitLcs in th^ CJ.*', .i*..' 'in-iCG 
our political parties? 

3t Party Reform (3 articles) - A* What aspects of our present political 

party practices are reforniers trying to change? ' 



B* Whera Is there so rnach controversy over refprra wlthing the Democratic 

Party? 

4# |^lectgral_CpXleit^ - Vrhat are the main arguments fori doing away with this 
form of electing our preildentSp keep it as it la? 



5s Apportlonn)entf - A, From page Mk^ why has Iowa lost a seat, and Florida 
gained p in the U.S. House of Representatives? 



B, What did the one-man, one vote Issuap have to do with re*distf ictlng 
and the qucstinn of rcpresentaclon In the state and natlocial legislature? 



6. , - Gerrymandcar - A, What Is it? 



B, Is thera, In your view, any reaion to continue the praetlce of 
gerrymander ing? Why? 



C, Does the practice of gerrymandering show that our damQcrary and the 
politics that provide its government, are corrupt and uiirapresentative? 
How? 



7. Reappor 1 1 onroen t_? A, What^ if any» was the political Importanao of th^ 
Baker & Carr Case of 1961? 



B* Why do you think that reapportioraaent was or wasn't needed to make 
our government work more fairly and effectively? 

8, Population Shift * A* What is happening to Iowa's population, lAat Is 
the current trend? 

B* What is happening In large cities and their suburbs across the U.S. 
In the process we call a populatloa shift? 



C, How does this population shift affect U-S* politics? 



9. 



tolLtlmX PartlcjLpptlon^ * What have young people and tirtiat have older 
paopla learned from kids'* who partielpate in political campaigns? 



MLITIC5 

/attitude Survey 



Thip lo a questlDfiaire designed to raeasure your attltiute toi^'airi she 
follDwing fltatements. In aaswering this qu.istlanatjf^ * pleaci^ ma''.*! your 
Judgements on the baots of hew yon S^mi^ the si^at.imr ,tb U HrIow. 

Based en thiM 1 to S oeale, indicate your feelings nmie^^.a. ..g the 

atatc^ment. Put the number after each statementi 

strongly ei:r-ngly 
agree agree don't knnw disagL^eva disagree 

1,23 < 



l# The Democrats are an example of a party davoted to om puYClcular 
cause, 

2. TU^^i-cs is little politlual activity assouiated with .student gavernment 
at Kennedy Senior High. ' 

3. Politics is the art of making laws, 

4. Politicians are. generally dlshonafit, 

5. The U,3, has two poUtlcal parties, USSR only has one; therefore the 
U,R, is twice as deT^eratle as the US3R, 

6. Every man and woman takes part In politics, 

7. 1 would never run or seek political office* 

3, I would be willing to work for a pollcleal candidate tn gain hli 
election, 

9, A political party la a gr^up of people ^o work to elftct mn to posl-' 
tlona of power In the governoent* 

lOp Prnssyres o£ speical interest groups have little t ffect on the decisions 

;tiar!e by our goiarnMnt. 

11. Off year tlectlong -non presidential years- held little Interest for mt, 

12, Independents vote for individual candidates on the basis of which 
party is supporting thaffl, 

13* Third parties comprosise their positions In order to appeal to a 
wider number of voters, 

14, ^tachlne voting and supporting political bosaea Is a blatant eKs^le of 
political carruptton* 

15, Parties sell their candidates to the voters. 

16, test people vote for a candidate becmise they held view similar to 
that candidate '« views on key issues. 



17. 
18. 

19. 



Partlei are imlntfireered In y^^nng peenle becausa tAcy cPn't vof? 
Politics la the arf: r.e the .■nsbl'Je. 

of the U.S. -c. ,.ve8 Lh,. lareu.-*.- popnUr ■rote bacoinea prnBi ',nt 

fhe moat sueceeflful piuslduuts anrt k^v of'lclfllii <n if b 
bean men who were abo^e polltlcar U.S. government have 

If you have political oplniono, you a^re in polit^ -^, 

24. Political flttltudfls can be meaiured accurately. 

ae only people active i„ polltici are thoae who run for office. 



20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 



25. 



strongly 



^9/ 



POLITICS QUIZ 
Political Factors 

1. Pfifronaga 



2. Ethnic politics - 



3s Reapportionment - 



4. ElGct^ral Collese 



5, Briefly explain the algnifieanct of tht Qflse of Bflker r.,^ 
(ona sentanee should be adaquaCe) . 



6, Briefly compare and eantrast the elections ©f I960 and 1968. 

Hint: Both Involved Richard H* Htxon, You might briefly dlswss 
such things as IssueSp Image, methods tt^£ styles, canpaignlng, 
votar appeal and votar reactten* 



EKLC 



Politics 

CfDncept* 4f Political A^^Aygta 



Explainer- IT/t R nn'rlcns AtiAlyotei 



ELECTION WATCH ASSIGKi^KT 



Politics In 1972 
Part I, 



Namt 
feri'od 



You are asked to fniloifj tir onu vFeek Lii^j polirj,tai campai^ni 

A, Ona of them tmnt be el^. c Loft nantasu ici Iowa, cnc3^^. ^voui this list, 
1, Clark vs. Miller tot U,S, Fenate irom luwa 
2# Ray vss Franianberg rnce £p>r Cqvernor of low* 
3. Elliworth vf# Culver for 2nd Iowa Congregiional Drldtri.nt 
^4t An Iowa race off your oeleetlon 

8* of them nmst be an eleettcn contest out of los^a, oi natiorial Istareit, 

and sheuld be chojea frora thifc llit* 



Directions for Part I , (r*o b oth pftrts A and B ) 

1. For part A of this asolgntiiant, you should laeludt 3 articles concerned 
with thli pa'^tlculft^ cTOpalgn* For Part Bj pick 2 articles, Thay may 
be from newapaparoi maga^laes or a sumary of a TV Altuatlon you viewt 
(Pa^Jta f-hftfn on prpiL, turn theu in with AasLgnmant #2*) 

2, For the Jowa carapPwgn (Part AS keep a record of vhare the candidates 
cantpalgned thnt week. ^locatlan, and group th^y appeared bafoi'e) 

3« In a general way. Indi.«2at€ why the candldatei are concentrating their 
campaigning where they are. 

4. COTnpare the cair^jatgn ^tyle, ractlc§» and hhtme oi the two oppoatng 
canaldates. (a can'ience or t^o on each of these 3 factori) 

5. What are the key Icm^ei In this rjaffpalgn? (think about vrtiy they are lisuia) 

6. State you?f prefereacs coneernliig tne two candidates. Whoie do you favoc? 

Write a short (1 psragtrph) edit o ria l stetlng what you thliik about this 
particular election r *ce and the candlda^e^ Involved In It, (not sore 
than % page) Tne enmpleti^ asslganents wlthlng Part I, both A and B, 
should not ex'^eed 2 ^^gtb^ plus your nounted arClclai, It should bt 
handed In by __. . 

7. I£ you wl&h to work up d^y &_ddltf onal gpclouai Mstgnment i you should 
get in touch with your mscructorfg He has aa optional aislgnaent 
sltuatlonp and will worV out the details with you« nils asslgnfl^nt would 
be due by t 



An cut of state election of national tnterasc^ your choice of 
election to follow. 




( 



PoIj Cics 



ELECTION V?ATC'.I ASSlGfflffiNT 



Candidate Analyata 
Part II. 



Nine 
Feriod' 



Some questions for your conalderatldn as you obeerve aspec;;j of ^rarJoi. 
eampaigns befoi-e the 1970 off-year election. tJhsther you obar-rve the " 
campaign in newsoanerc, mafaeliius, TV, or poraonal appetr^ticas cf the 

candldateB, these thiiigs should be questloBedi 

.,„„ . , _ . J , 

1. Why does this candidate at^.k this office? 

2. What li hxs vttjw 'jowarc. this office? 

3. What are hi a qualifications T 

4. MJhat specif U measures "voztm doei he have in mind? 

5. Why is he better or las svaUfled than his oppener.t? 

6. If electid, what Is he going to do for uc that vlll help meftt our neids ■ 
and de.-.L.w..? 

7. How atroPi or coBpening d.-c his tiei to his political pirty? Why? 

8. If Phere aia one ot wnt^ truiy Inpertant lisuei or facturs au stake 
in rhlG elfiC'^igr;, what arc they? 



tew thi^ nendilafe, and why? Would you unppett and' vote for hia? 




JOHN GARDNER 
Common Cause 

WASNiNaroN. D.C, . 



j.e^ffloo-rft-ay t |ovirna8ttt by the p§oplt» 
a forn of fovsrnaent in thieh tht tuprent 
. pgwBr is veittd in the ptople, and ixer- 
olaed by thaa or by their iltettd agants 
uoder a fret •laetoral ajitw, 

... a a a? 

Dear Pellow CitlzeOJ 

It's time to give thiB oowttr back to ita people. But 
where do we bagiB? And how? 

Let's bigln with ourselvis. Right now, Por too long we've 
aat Idle while special intereeti working behind the seenei have 
ahapedAmeriea' 8 future alaoat without reftrinoe to the will of 
the peopla. Unlees it Is itopped now, this trend can lead to 
the eventual total decay of the system wa eherish la thti 
Gountry. And none of us, I'm eurs, wants that. 

Now is the time for all good men and wopaen to cone to the 
aid of thefflaelvBB — to join in a citizen's lobby that will 
look out for the Interests of us. You and ne. The pfopla. 

Now is the tine for Coratton GauiB, 

Coiaaon Cause la a vsry unconmon organization -- a Gonitruo- 
tlve, Independent, nQn-partiflan oovament of noncerned sitizeKs 
— over 200,000 strung and growing! dottrtalntd to help 
ribuild this nation. Wa Iwito you to Join us. !fi are 
Amerleans who don't bellevH that mere complaining gets rei»d.ti. 
W© intend to dg something to git this nation back on its course. 
Uany thlaga are wrong. Many things muat be done to eorreot thm, 
And wishing won't make it happen. Ac 'oi. will. Our iMtltutloM 
don't move unless we push them and push them hard. 

So we're pushing. 

. . . golitloal ailiaiBa IMfliiDg — Unoontrolled caapalgn 
ipending Is- a stenoh In the nostrils of crdlnary Afflerioasi. 
It Ifl oooprBmisina pood nei. and corruptini teak oen. 
Comon Cauie is fighting to contrel it and will ooatlsue 
until we suoueed. 

... fin ggn groaalnnft l mtMM Woom*^'^ Causo wap a major 
fastor In making the tyrannic'il and arehaio aenlorlty 



(next page, ple&Bt) 



•7itM la CoBgrMi » natloBal iMut, maA !■ ertdlttd 
by both CoofrtM Md tht prtts tltb helpiBg preduet 
%M flrat rtftl oraok la that Bf wtm, 

^ taStiM XkMM CoMOB Qnu9 vu th« chltf 
eltlMn or^lsatlott lobbyiof for tht CoBitltutlonH 
Awntotnt to glw lB-jtiir-old« the right te veti. 
Afttr tbt AMaAMnt ovtrwhaUlatly pMMd both th« 
S»m%9 ud tba Urai. , V0 fought for r»tif loatien 
Bt«t« by mt». No AmndiMQt wu evtr frntlfltd 
aort wlftly, 

ItiisUtlve aetion to mm a date eertaln for vith- 
difat^ froB I^oohlaa -- nd haa purgufd that goal 
thirouih M •rtaaalve adVBrtlilng eanpaio and a 
ttleviiion profraB to bring the Btasagt to tha 
Pteple. OoBBoa Caust ilLm orgaalied tht firtt 
•f f ort la thi Houso of RBproBBntativ.i for wlth- 
draval trm ladoohiaa. 

••• IS — "ConoB Cause deasrvai a world of 

credit for the treBeadoue Job It plajed in r^lriM 
oppoiltlon to the SSf sad tlnalag the fight " 
Stftator lllllaa Proai;r« 

... SB las mu " Together with Ralph Mder and 

others, we are iulag to prtvent the Treasury Depart- 
meat fron effeetlag aav depreeiatloa regulatloae 
which would grant |39 billioa la tax wrlte-offe 
to a aBall aepsent of private iaduatry over the 
next ten years all by ihlte Rouse order with 
BO CoagresBloaal hearing or aetiea. 

lf^yi°« ^Of »ore effaotlve tool, to ourb Job dl.orl.,. 
Inatioa ... We're werklag for refoms whereby rMk-Md-fll. pail, 

deleg&tea to the aatleaal oeaventloae ... f,.„ direfltlag efforte 
at atate leglsUturea to bre^ down barrier, that lUdt^Cni 

aiiJtla •'•"J'? have worked f or^f o^of the" 

ohaotio and unworkable welfare Bystea. oi ^ne 

Aj you have gathered by now, we doa't juet tain DOBltiaas 
We enter into battle, Aad there are a let of ba^. tSt^^d ♦ 
bB fought. forBor^job,. for lower prlae^f 

th. rffS ^ JW* need to tell you about the problew. m brwithe 

ofduiuL'^d iala;" the ad^alSranoa 

?JJ ImiI •aforoeoent. m the eeo&o^o iaueeie 

^XfiHE ehildrea attend orowded sohools. m W the e^of iSUuoa, 

b. ijS'f/*** net the aaUonit Mt out to 

be. Aad it never oan be until w. tUse .om tou«h reali.tie iSpi 



to r«vlt»llM ©ur inrti-tutloM. 

An lapoiilMa dr^aa? Hot m 

it. The., peopl. p,rhftp« you arro„ of S.! *^ 
it again o» thalfth to gr^tB„a. ***** ^**" 

Wla«. Who aar. that 

■hen wo first dlMUBaad tha ld«a of f»«„« 
moveoeat to lobbr in tha publlo lataraat " • olti.an.s 

triad to tan u. it wouldS.fi.ri ^ eba.rvara 

apathatlo," thay told -01tlg«.= paopl. ara too 

/ us. Oltlzan'B BoviBaiita alwaya fall." 

They vara wroflg. 



our ranka at 



th. laa*dibl^*"'atJ*ortha"'- — 
Of "•.hlagtoif.^::t1la?Sardou^M A. Oodfray Sparll^.^,. 
Saianco Monitor, -Q^on^i^J^^^^- '"'^*^ i« tha Chrieti« 
.^«t i„paat o. the ^^^r^^^ .^^^^^^f^^:^^ 

don.t1'oi'thai:'^i^^»"\«"^"»- -va«„t. al.aya fall J„t 

dastlny. Without th.«- J^an wouidn?^^ " -old our 

and ten.yaar-ald oMl^r^T^^^^^^ y^* right to vota today 
would be no a ivil, rights JJa„„t "o tl^^^ in factorlaa. a.r. 
aant. None of these aaM f rftm thi k aoveneat , no peaoe nove- 

poUtl.iana. tt.y waUed up^ut Jf Jjrja^JlJ."*' ^""""^ profaBalonal 

Our aupport la not only l^nm hii+ * 
are dedlaated Baabera of CoLorfausa . Te.wgara 

And their grandparents. So™re bluf ^ P**-"*'. 

people, aarvloeoen, buiiniBamrn Jo, i ' profeaalonal 

hard-hata. ^on..r,U^'U^i^l^^P^-^r., faauaewtvae, 

.e«.vr^'-t- .f ..port, 

far ^"^^l^^m^l^tn " * ^-^^^^ - 
O :egethor in our quaat la a atro^f rt-^f f binds ua 

E^rorlc ... a de«ir2 to liJe if r^uaJJi'Jhi; 'tn' ^'^^^^J^^^r 
mamam ao a oountry where the oonoem of 



4. 



gevtrBBtat Is what is rlgfet for tbs poopls, not just tht spMi^ 
iatsrMt groups. 

If jrou tf# oas of ths idllions of iMrloaas today who fssi 
a ssnss of powsrloss&sBSp frttstratlon angsr owsr what Is 
happ«&is^ in msA to this a oust 17 . If you to Joia la ths 

flgM to of^ats a soolwtf dsdiaat#d to tha punult of paaaa 
a soolaty la wMeh thars Is hazmay batwtam Ma and his aatuna 
aaviroassat a Molaty la whlah tsabaelogy ssrrss htnu raXuka 

la ^^oh our lastitutioas do aot li^rlsoa us aM Hid^t our 
dsalsioaa aad soopa la whieh saoh psrsoa Is ▼aluablo la his 
©wa tanui a soalaty eo^,ttsd to ths fulf lllaaat of tha 
ladlvidual, to tha Idsa that individual dl|sity ud worth do not 
dai^nd on raoOi sas, eoaay, family or status 

\ ... than joia us. Wa aaad you. Tou aasd Oobdh Oauaa. 
As a MaiBbar of SoHom Oausap ymi do Mrs ttea load yow fiaaaaial 
support to our iataMivs lobhyi^ sf forts for tha paopla. As a 
UaabaFi you ura kspt up to data oa oruol^ issuss bafora Ooz^rass, 
If you wish to 8paiJ£ aad aot ia bahidf of laglslatloa daslgnad to 
solva this iiatloa*s problauy wa show you how to raka yow Toloa 
haard, Wa ask you what issuss you waat to saa Conoa Cauaa focus 
its afforts on. Tou ara part of a stroag, growing oon of aallght 
onad oltlsanry datM^iaad to put daMoraoy in this aountz^ taok 
on Its fast agala« 

Tou will find a Comon Causa Urabarshlp TQm aaolosad with 
this lattar. I urga you to fill it out, Md sail It back today. 
Wa won't oraats a Utopia overnight. Wa doaH aa^aot to. But avaa 
tha loagast ^ouraay starts with tha first stap. 

Lot us ^toka that stap t^athar» 



P. 8^ As a Bifflbar of Oonion Qausa you will ba polled ragularly to 
a^rass your zmakiag of our aatloaal prioritlas. Tha daao*- 
ormtlo will of tha nmbars pilX ba foUovad la datarslaiag 
whioh issQSs raoaiwa IsMdlata attaMlon of otv at^f 
and tha owar miOOO othar M^rs. 
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POLITICS 
The Voter Makes-Up Hla Mind 

How Voters Decide: , 

1, Low correLation between issue position and vote 

2* Personal Attractiveness of a candidate may have considerable effect 

3, Party Identification is the strongest influence on voting behavior 

Characteristics of Active Participants: 
1^ Politically Better Informed 

2* Direct relationship between level of education and support fqr 

democratic principles 
3« Men tend to vote mere than women 

4, The higher a person's income and educational level| the more 
likely he la to vote 

5, Younger and older people tend to vote lesi than middle-aged 

6, Republicans tend to vote more than Democrati 

7, More people vote In national elections than in state or local elections 

8, Voting varies according to party competition 



I 



POLITICS 
Lat*s Take a Test 

Test Name Hour Date 



Candidates Party Opponent Position Sought 
1, Robert Ray . . 



2^ John Tapscott ^ . _ 

3* Ted Ellsworth ^ _ 

4. Paul Franzenberg = — 

5. Jack Miller — — 

6. John Culver - - 

7. ' Dick Clark — — — ____ 

8* Who is going to win the election for Linn County's County Attorney? 

a. Who? . • — ^ 



b. What Political Party? 

r? 



9, All of the following were obstacles to the election of Hubert 
Humphrey in 1968 except : 

A, War in South East Asia; 

B, His long reeord as a conservative opposed to welfare measureii 

C, Defections from the democratic party; 
D* Inflation; 

E* Rioting at the 1968 democratic convention, 

10, The third party candidacy of George Wallace in 1968 proinpted debatei 
and calls for repeal of the Constitution establishing^ 

A. Specifications for party listing on the ballot; 

B. States Rights; 

C, Free time on T*V, and radio; 

D, The electoral college 
- E. Free speech, 

11, After one 9 week mod in U,S, Politics I know that; 
A, I should plan a political career; 

b/ "All political parties die at last of swallowing their own livei," 

C, ''Speech is silver^ silence is golden," 

D, Political involvement is not for me, 

E, I don't underitand basic ideas about U,S, Politics 

After selecting your best answer^ explain why you feel about it the 
way you do: your ideas , support your sides, your motivations your 
outlook. 

Short Answers in Queition Seriei 

A. How do you become an informed voter? List 3 things, 
1. 



Lons Take a Tent, Page 2 

B« List 3 factors that help to determine how a person will vote* 

1. - 

2 . ^ ^ _ 

3. . - ^ 
C, In 1972 Iowa will lose a congressional seat because" 



D, As a result, the Iowa legislature has been forced to: 



E* List two good reasons why the 1972 Democratic National Convention 
was somewhat unique to other past U*S. Political Conventions 
held by our two major pollttcal parties; that is not in our 
convention tradition. 



2* 



Essay Question (15 minutes) 

We have spent some time itudylng the U.S* political procesij and 
how this process provides us with a government* You ihould know iome 
of the factors that are Important to U,S, politics today, and how 
these considerations affect us* 

NoWj use 10 of the 14 terms or factors noted here as you tell In 
short essay how you would promote the candidacy of Melvin Z* Gurshka for 
the U/Sp Senate from Iowa* As you use the terms ^ make sure you carefully 
eKplaln what they mean as you relate It to the eandacy of Gurshka and 
thus demonitrate your knowledge of Political Ideas. 



1. 


Patronage 


8. 


Political Participation 


2. 


Ethnic Factors 


9. 


T.V, and the image 


3.- 


Polls , 


10. 


Party Bosses 


4. 


Party Reform 


11. 


"New Politics" 


5. 


Apportionment 


12. 


Middle Americans 


6. 


Gerrymander 


13. 


Issues 


7. 


Population Shifts 


14, 


Primary 
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Underline the term where you use It^ and put a number (1*10) above 
it where you Uie it, 

^Rememberj you are both trying to explain and use these terms as you 
tell how you will try to get your candidate eleeted. You are 
dealing with the U.S. Political Procesi* 

Think about how you will develop your answer before you begin, , Then, 
get started. Use the paper provided for writing your essay. Write 
legibly j and logically | get to work and carefully use 10 of these 14 
political factors 

Multiple Choice 

12* Most political parties try toi 
Am Get everybody's vote; 

B* Differentiate themielveij and their pfogtMi as much as possible 
from the oppoiitioni 

C, Occupy the "Middle Ground" in regards to public opinion- 

D, Adopt radical Ideas; 

E, All of the above. 

13. Which one of these was not a major factor In the 1960 canipaign 
pitting Kennedy against NlKon: 

A. Nixom's Health; 

B* Viet Nam; 

C, Kennedy's religion; 

D, T.V. debates; 

!• National defense. 

14. Our "text book'% Political Parties in the U.S. , states that politics isi 

A. a needed institution begun at the inslstance of Jefferson; 

B. The Incompetent doing the un*neaded for the unable; 

C. the art of the possible; 

D. an Institution created by the Conatitution to carry out its 
provisions ; 

E. the tyranny of the majority abusing the minority. 

15. Thinking about the history of U.S. political parties, we know that! 

A, The two major parties we have now were established by 1800; 

B, The U.S. Constitution provided for establishing political parties; 

C, Most Americans vote for the candidate or the issues^ not the party; 
Political parties con^ and go, and are replaced by other parties; 

Ei Third party movements have had little impact on the two major 
parties. 

16. Criticisms of the Electoral Colleges include i 

A. that It gives. too much power to states with larger populationsi 

B. ^at it gives too imich power to states with smaller populations; 

C. That it goes against the practice of direct democracy; 

D. Both A and C; 
1» Goth B and C# 
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17, In winning your party nomination, what is^ the most important thing to do? 
A. Present issues that appeal to the interest of the general 

party members; 
. B» Win the party bosses favor; 
C* Accunmlate a majority of delegate votes; 
D» Win the electora?L vote; 

E, Utilise a patronags based ethnic gerry*iMnder while insuring 
your running backs are big and fast* 

18. From the viewpoint of the Republican and Deroocrattc partieSj their 
most in^ortant task Is probably toi 

A, elect candidates; 

B* get people out to vote; ^ 

C. provide public service; 

D. Inform voters; 

E. All of the above are equally tn^ortant* 



An IntroductlDn to the Political Process Handbook 

^tyths and Traditions tn U.S. Politics 

U.S, Politics 

Effective PQllticing 

Political Action Flow Chart 

Pplittcal Procass Chart 

Factors that Influence and Allow Voter Pfedlctablltty 

Rep* Culver's Schedule For This Week Listed (article) 

Nominating Process 

Presidential Campaigns 1960 

Political Party OrganiEatlon 

Sample Organization Chart of Party Club 

Political Meatlngs 



IMRO DUC TION TO THE POLITICAL PROCESS HANDBOOK 



Politics tradlclonaliy has been sotnething tnany people talk about, 
but few people participate in its activities or understand its ways. 
Our goal is to learn niore about U.S* politics and iti process, and to be 
able to apply nur learning from bo£h class and the real outside world 
as wa participate in a local concern election and analyze our own thoughts 
concerning politics^ 

What is your relationship to the political procass? It -^n-f^nfjjn hr 
voting at age etghreen, but it must be more than this. Participation in 
the political process is something that should /be tried by everyone. 
Beyond this, Gomfi* thing tmportant is demanded. You muat be Irifotmed, thought- 
ful and even cUver citir.en and voter. You must distinguish and choose 
alternatives, ;>ou must have the ability to make wise decisions^ you must 
observe and carefully judge other peoples or groups ^rds, actions, and 
goals. 

The future of the extent of desirable and undesirable conditions and 
practices that exist in this cruntry, affecting its government, politics, 
society, and individuals, will be influenced by your degree of acting on 
your understanding of what is going In this country* Young people are urged 
to, "work within the system f^r orderly change." You must be given the full 
opportunity to do this, and you should have political experiences working 
within the system. This la the promise of and protection for a nation 
operating under a system of truly representative democracy. Then, If the 
systeni can not be significantly influenced by Its people as the combination 
of interests, politics, government actions, and social needs works out the 
condition and goals of nur .siclety, you and your age group will be changing 
the system to meet your ititrirpre tation of social necessity. Any strong 
institution can survive clffi I laughs and changes, your efforts can reaffirm 
and redirect the U.S. political process. 

By chart, it might appear something like this: 




Your view of what 
condition are like today* 
Includes some understand 1ns of: 

1, Backgro\ind to the present 

2. The presfjnt situation 



Your careful 
Interpretation 
of what needs to 
be done today to 
provide for the 
desired 
situation 



The way things 
need to be and 
should be to 
allow the attain* 
ment of a better 
America, 



Three of our four activity and study areas will focus on the present, 
and will stress your activity experiences, observations, and thought as 
you view the poUtlcal process in an election year and In a local school 
election situation. 
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MYTHS AN D TU ITIONS IN U.S. POLITICS 



Several ideas which here are called - Myths ' help to understand what people 
believe eoncerniug the U»St political proceii. 

Do you believe these idesa are 'myths*? Are they generally aeaurate? 

Place a check in front of the Idea if you agree that this idea is 
accurate; a zero if you believe the Idea is a myth* (v^jO) 



1, From 1865 until the depression of 1929, the Republleans were 
clearly the dominant political party and vote getting force in 
the U*S., 

2* Most politictans and political causes are dishonest. 

3, Third or fourth party movementi had aeldom had any importance in 

the political experience* 

4, When it comes to major issues ^ there are very few differences between 

the two major political parties today. 

_^ 5, City political machines were boss- ruled, corrupt, evil, served 
personal InteraatSj and were basically un-^erlcan* 

6, The Democratic party "stole" the 1960 election from the Republicans 

by fraudulent votes in Illinois and Texas # 

7. Republicans are characterized by prlnciplas. Democrats by flexa- 

billty; the result is Detnocrats today win more major elections Chan 
Republicans do, 

_ 8^ A political party's main task is to win elections, 

9, Polltlca are very much a major area of concern to most toerlcans* 

_^0» Political party coalitions are breaking down. 

11» Mont ATiericans still have a trust and belief in the adequacy of 

the two major political parties and In political practices within 
our aociety. 

12. Parties are more IntereBCed In their continued existence than 

they are In any reforms or changes. 

Write out two Idaaa that you believe are •myths' concerning U#S# politics. 
!• 

2* 

Write out one Idea chat some pe^le believe is a 'i^th', and you believe 
la certainly not a myth involving U. S, polltici. 



U.S. POLITICS 

Several aelected tables to indicate voting preftreneas and trends. 



I« The rise and fall of Rebublican strength in our twelve largest non- 
Southern cities and the suburbs aroung them, 

G.Q^F. Rise and Fall in Cities and Suburbs 



K lection Year 


Per -cant Republican 


Per-Cent in Nea£ 


by ; 


1928 


48 




64 


1932 


36 




51 


1936 


29 




46 


1940 


38 




53 


1944 


38 




53 


1948 


41 




56 


1952 


44 




61 


1956 


47 




63 


1960 


35 




52 


1964 


26 




40 



Suburbs Going GOP 



II, 



Diro ction of Voting In Our Twelve Largest^ Citie 
Election Year 



1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1940 
1944 
1948 



Nat Party Pluarily (malority of votes cast ) 
1 j 540,000 Republican 
Ip 308 ,000 Republtcan 
210,000 Democratic 
1^791,000 DemocratlG 
3,479,000 Democratic 
2,112,000 Democratic 
2, 2 30 p 000 DeBOcratlc 
1^481,000 Democratie 



Source: The Future of American Politlca , Samuel tJbell, 3rd edition 1965, 
Colophon Books « 



The Twelve Largest Cities in the U,S. (nOP-Southern) 



New York City (1) 
Chicago (2) 
Philadelphia (5) 
Pittsburg 
Detriot (4) 
Cleveland 
Baltiniore 



St. Louis 
Boston (5) 
Mi Iwaukee 
San Francisco (6) 
hoa Angeles (3) 



^Noc by tnetropolitan statistic areas* 



J 



EFFECTIVE POLITlCKINGj 



KnQwlng che C^p^uni^ty 

Learn polities^ by careful study, by working in politics. 
Know ; Sub-d ly islons of govarnnient niaps 
How the vote goes 
Who lives where (ethnic groups)? 

vnio runs Che government? (party leadarij district of political power) 
Election laws 
Local Issues 

pQlitieal Party Structure 

A po lit teal party--"an organized group of the electorate that attempts 
to control governinent through the election of its candidates to office." 

In general a lections • about 50 of 100 possible voters in a precinct 

will vote. 25 of these back the majority party^ 15 the minority party, and 

10 scattered votes. 

In the primary J about % of the above 25 will votei so the majority 
would be 6-7 out of 100; so really persuading 4 people out of 7 in 
100 who vote. 

Pojltlcal garty Structure || Government Structure ; 



Covernment 
Federal Goverronent 
State Government 
County Uovernment 
City Government 
Citizens 



Folitie ai 
Party National Comnittee 
State Connnittee 
County Coranittee 

City CoTOiittee, Wards ^ Precincts 
Political Party members 



Activicies of Party Organizations 

1, Orp,anize to get out votes, win elections 

Nominating or endorsing candidates (abtaining appealing candidates) 
Provide servieas for the party and voterss socialSj speakers, publicity 
Fund raising 

Manage available patronage 



2, 
3, 
4, 
5. 



The Precinct Organisation 

"Find themj convince themp make sure they vote, and vote your way*" 
The Precinct is a political neighborhood. 

Work I n^ / Within the Party 

"Power is where the lawmakers are made-*not i^ere the laws are made," 

Roy Molsy 

Establtfh in almost 300 of 435 Congressional districts in the U^S., 
unitary in the major party's primary is equivaleht to winning thi election, 
1* Register to votfij vote regularly in prifnaries 
2. Join a political party 
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3. Know scate elGcclon laws, parcy regulations 

4. Make your voice heard In the party's noTninating process so to 
influence the party to select candldatas more representative of 
your thinking. 

1, Work in the party, and try to help ielagt good candidates 
6 . F inane la 1 support 

Political party's equation is: persistance, realism, flexibility, 
comproniisinBj working with and usually meet antagonizing people^ 

Need to Support Your Friends or Allies in Govertttnent 

An interest group or assdclatior active in political Influence should i 
1, Maintain and inoreasa inei^bership 
2* Educate your members 

3, Liaison with the national organisation' 

4, Select candidates your group will support 

5, Coordinate candidate support aetivltiei of various state conmittaes, 

6, Add rally-raised funds 

The Candidate Support Committee 

1, A selected delegation calls on the candidate or his man 
2* Offer help: financial^ support j votesj volunteeri 
3. Establish general rules for its own activities 

a^ You will work closely with his cfflr^aign organization 
b* Your volunteers will be used the way the candidate wants 
them to be used 

c. Your financial aid spending must be controlled by the candidate 

d. All publicity and press releases are cleared by his orgftnization 

The Political Campaign 

To win an election one needs* 

l« Candidates 

2* Money 

3. Precinct organization 

4. Issues 

Try out the vote of your peoplei hope othes don't vote« 

Work in haonony with the political organization and the campaign manager* 

Foiitlcs^^With the Woman In Mind 
Very essential and helpful 



AMA--A,M*A* Political Action Committee 




FACTORS Tt^T INFLUENCE AND ALLOW VOTER PREDICTABILITY 
Why people vota the way they do? (Internal characterlstles) 



Sex 

Economic situation 
Parental tradition 
Educational level 
Ethnie backgrout^ 
Race 

Geography! Urban v* Rural* Seetionaliam 
Religious baliefa 

Membership and identification with special Interest groups and organisations 

Use of leisure time 

Political party Identification 

Fear, CQarQion and force 



L inn County Election Flgurefl --f rom 1970 World Almanac , p* 374^ 
1968 Presidential* Elect_ion Results i 



1964 



( D) Humphre y 
29,898^CD0 



( R) Nixon 
30,918^ WO 



^erican 

Independent CWallaee) 

3,l82yPPP 



Johnson 



(R) 
Goldwateif 



40,106^l5pj 21, 845, ^^P 



A congressman and a politician visits 
his disttiet. A sehadule of fence- 
mendingj visiting and polit icing. 



%p,"^Ci//yer s Schedule / 
For TM$ Week Lhfed 



Confressman John C u 1 v e 
Monday b€^i ti^ second half 
oif hii dijtrict-wMe tour, which 
inclu^ more ttei 10 gchediM 
mp^Mrmem in tiie e 1 1 v t 
eoisntl^, before ,€ongres 

Oidw^s sdMdyda for thi 
wmk: 

Bloitdftr*»7;B0t BreaJdait ad 
drtsi to the C^lar Rapids 
chapter ol the Amirican Socie 
ly of Charterid Life Un 
derwritfTSr Bishops, C e d a 
Aapidg; Noon, a d d r e r 
Kirkwood Communitv colleg 
asaembly^ lr45. Meet with J 
Tte. Assoeiates, Cfdar Rapids 
, Waihington high ich^l 
wemWy^ 3:30p meet with 
Hiawathih^gity offieiaU; 7rS0, 
Addrtss Templf Judah, C^ar 
Jlapids. 

Tm^^W — 9, Meet with Mt 
Vernon and Lifbon city of-^ 
fldajj, Lutz' cafe, Mt! Vernon; 
10:45, Meet DeWitt eity of- 
ficials, city hall; Neon, addrcis 
Maquokeia butin^^nien, West 
[End Drivt In; 1^45. addreis 
iMaquokita high gchool; 2r45 
. me€t with Maquokata city of- 
I fiaials, city hall; 4, Present flag 
to the Dtlmar Cub Scout pack; 
5, Prcstnt flag to Anneriean 
Legion for the LiiMotte School, 
Beilevue; 5:45, meeting with 
Richard NorpeU president of the 
Great River Road Assn,; 7, 
meet with Bellevut city of- 
fieiaU, eity haU; §« addresi Joint 
meetlDg of Jaekion County Na- 
ticmal Farmm' Am., Hbrary, 
Believue. 

Wedne^by — 8:30, addtM 
Cedar Rapids Kennedy hj^h 
school assen^bly; 10:23, addresi 
Cedar Rapids Hegli high ichool 
assembly; 1 1 :2a, visit Cedar 
Rapids deftnie conteact offioe- 
Noon, addreii Cedar Rapids 
League of Woman Voters Na- 
tional Issues committee, Indian 
HoiM, Marion; 2:15, meet 
Center Point city officials, 
school; 3:30^ present flag tg the 
CoUini* Radio. IBEW hall; f!30, 
Address C^ar Rapids Solo 
Parents club. YWCA." 

nun4»7 7-30, Breakfast 
addreis to Waterloo Chamber 
of ComBitrce Legislative aom^ 
nUttM, Btsho&s; II, Meet with 
Jeiup eity offidili, Librai^; 



buginesimen, Pinicon hotel; 
l:4£i Me^ with Independence 
ci^ officials; 2:30, addreai 
Assmbly of Independtnce high 
schools; 6:30, Address Oelwein 
Chamber oi Comnime, New 
Fine Mg#i 

r r I d s r 8^30, address 
Sacred Iteart hi|^ school 
Bisetnbly, Oelwain; SiSO, Meet 
Oelwein city oM^ali, city haU; 
11:00* ^mat two flags to 
Ameri^n L^ion ausdUary for 
Wtit Central high iehocl and 
Randalig elmentary school; 
Noonf lunoheon with Upper 
Iowa coU^e official^ Garbet 
hall; 1:80, M^t with Fayette ci- 
ty officials, city hall; 2:i0, Ad- 
dresi North Fayette County 
high school assembly, West 
Uj^on; %i$0. Meet West Union 
city oflieialsp city hair, 4)30, 
Tour^S^Qtauk Governor's 
Mansion, Clermonti 5:30, 
Present flag to the Clermont 
post Qtfle#; 7-30, Address Cler- 
rnont Citiiens, junior hl^ 
school, 

Saftardftj ^ 8^5, Meetings 
with indl^dual comtituents at 
the congTMnnan'i district of^ 
fice, Fedml building, Ctdar 
Rapids; 7, addreii Dubuque 
chapter of the National A^n. of 
Letter Cairiers, Puseteri's cafe. 

M o n d ft Jsn il9 ^ 8^ Ad^ 
dress ' CoUin's Radio officials^ 
Town Hou^; 9:45, Addr^ 
Anann^a high school assembly; 
10:45, Meat wiUi Anamosa city 
officialSf city hall; Noon, Ad- 
drm to Rotary club, Montroie 
hotel, Cadaf Kapidi; 2i4Si matt 
Montit^o eity otticlals, eity 
haU; 4, Pt^mkt flag to Boy 
cout tr^p 70 at Amber, Coni- 
munlty haU; 4:45, Meet with 
Onslow city officials, city hall; 

:45 Me0 with Cascade dty of- 
ficials, Degion club; 7:30, Ad- 
" r e f s Du buque Lab or 
^ ymbly, Mver's halL 



1/11/70 
2nd Iowa 

Congresiional District 
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Thorc* wiTC' civtfr GO million poople in the 
_ Unittd StatiiH who could leKally haw been 
elected ProMjdunt in 1968. Yat in the actual 
election the voterH had a real choice between 
only a few men. What happened to all those 
other posiibilitlGM? The answer in that thty 
were eliminated by the nnmlnatinff process. 
Obviuusly ij' nnniifialMHiM removud f)9.U'^ of 
the pn^Hilih' nuuiidatuH, thi» jioniinatlnK prOfUHH 
niuHt hv a vory irvipurlarit part uf nur elertion 

There yro two dillfMcMit niuthoclH wmA far 
miikiiiK Mtifninnt ions, ( )n(Ms the? direct primary. 
The othrr is ilut parly t-orivc^ntion, 

Thn dinH't priniary in similar to a j^eneral 
flcM-tiim ('xit'pl thai thert* are stricter require- 
nirnlH fni- yt^wu^f \\\ jt, HnnutorH, repieHenta- 
tivoH, and rntHt sU\\v and loral oliicerH are noni- 
inuted h> <lir(»<M primary election. A man who 
winheH lo ^et tin the ballot usnally announces he 
in a cantlidato and pays a fee. In Home ca^es 
he must present a petitifm ^ij^ned by a certain 
nnrnber nf v<iters, A candidate may nsiially 
(^nler oFily his own party's primary. 

|)irect priniary (elections are either *'open'' 
tir *'rlc»sp<l/' In the cloHefl primary a voter may 
Vfite nrdy in Ww prirnary of \\\v party he f>iib- 
liely sfaf**^ hi* siipports. In Home stjilos he must 
hiivt' re^islered svith that particnlar parly. In 
the open primary ijualiiied perHonH may vote 
in the primary of whicliever party they chnoHe, 

In nicist slates the party organization will 

support one particular slate of candidates. 
Their success, howaver, is not always assurtd. 
There are some states, though^ where the party 
organization is so powerful that a candidate 
who has party support will almost always win 
the nomination. 

In some states, priinarily in the South, 
there Is only one party of any real strength. In 
such states the primary election is the election. 
For example, in a state such as Louisiana, the 
man who wins the Democratic primary for the 
nomination of Governor Is almost aH.sured of 
winning the general election* 

Tht one kind of primaiy which does not 
result in the actual nomination of a candidate 
is the presidential primary* These art pri- 
maries which actually nominate delegates to 
tht party convention. Would-be presidential 
eandidatts like to win th^e primaries because 
T:\y\r^^ deltgata vot« at the national con- 
t^^n. They also put candidates into the 
imiiojial spotlight. 



FftJ^ convintions provide the second 
n^tho^ tor making nominations. At these 
aonvaiM^M delegates elected by members of 

the party meet to make plans for the party, 
Conventiona are held at the precinct, ward, 
city, county, and state levels. At a party's state 
convention delegates write a platfdrm and nom- 
inate eandidateg for s^arious offlces. In some 
fltates the delepfates elect other delegates to go 
to the national convention. 

The actual nominating of prcHidcntial can- 
didate.^ done at each party's national con* 
vention. Thene are held during the summer 
prMedfng the election, ^!ach state party orj^^an- 
iz^tjon ^ends a group of people, callud dele- 
gates, to the party convention. Their main job 
is to nQminate candidates to run for President 
and Vice-President. The conventions also fulfill 
other functions. They ereate enthusiasm for 
the pai^iea. They issue a party platform which 
d^lares the party's pomtion.^ cm the important 
issuea of the day. 

The nominating begins with an alphabetic 
cal roll call of the state delegations. The dele- 
gates usually have come to the convention with 
a certain candidate they must vote for on the 
flrgt ballot. For example, many .states with 
preaidintial primaries recjuira that delegates 

vote on the fif*^t ballot for the winner of the 
party primary. 

Dtu^ing the first roll call, nominating and 
H^coivJitig speeches are made. Once each state 
haa'^^d Its chance to nominate a candidate^ the 
voting Ngins, If no one person receives a 
majority of the votes, then the voting begins 
all ov^ again. At this time much activity goes 
on behind the scenes. Minor candidates gain 
influence m they art asked to give their votes 
to djflffii^nt men. By means of bargaining each 
copv^i^ioK flnally unites behind one man* The 
nmtinea then recommends his own running- 
mate.^ opsns up the choice for Vica-President 
to Mjbvmtion, A vote is then taken. 

Oao^ the Mndidates are ehosenp the con* 
Teirtion'a work is over. But the delegates have 
much wre to do back home* They must return 
and work for the elation of the man they have 
chmi| as their candidate for the highest office 
in fand. 



PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN^ Jf££^ 

Two WttNt of the Cindiditet Travels (Itinerarif s from Septimbir 12 to 26} 




0 SaD • ^ 

■ ' 

Miltt ioures: Tht New Yorh TImat 



"fwom Q d/ifeitft, 9 cofn|»8fgn majf look quifm Ofdmrly. Condldofmt cfiticfost ihm nofSon by plmnWf fro/ji, bum, 
mnd myfm/* Thii map dtpicti jyit two wMki In Hf mO trgvli ef Jehn Kenntdy end iicherd Nlxen. 



Cumpiiigns tire in 
hcrcntly impossihic t<> plan in adv^nicts 

The closer one gets fn an MCiive Csihipuijin, ihc 
nioru hu rcnli/cs ilic trurh ii! the cihsurviiiion. 
From u diKiiincu, a ciimpaign mny iook quite nf- 
dcrly. ( 'andidutcs crisscross ihc nnticin by phinc. 
train, bus, and auto. There hucms tc^ be stmQ order 
in thLir itinerary. Speeches lire writlen and dcliv- 
tfed an scheduled. If one of the candidates is not 
alrcpdy President, he may agree to debate his op- 
ponent bcfnre the television cameras. The ''great 
debates" between Kennedy and Nixon ^emed 
neatly planned and executed. 

But all of this superlicial order is deceiving. 
Presidential campaigns arc great and vagrant hur= 
rkanes, MoM participants feel blown by unpre* 
dictable and often confliciini forces over which 
Aey feci they have little coniroL Part of the ex- 



ciicmcni and drama nf politics is in the fact that 
the many human purposes represented in a major 
canipaipn are cITcctively beyond ihe rational con- 
trol of any orpani/er or prganization. We can 
licgin In undersland why this is so if we center our 
aitentinn upon lour nspccts" of all major political 
eampaipns: (1) the linanciul jungle, (2) the or^ 
pani/alional jungle, (3) other candidaleSj and (4) 
unpredictable events. 

The AnsncisI iynfle. Nobody knows how much 
money is spent in a modem presidential campaipi. 
I he figure is surely in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. But what Ix known Is that the moDey 
comes from thousands of different sources, 
through ihpusands of different hands, and that 
central control of cither collection or spending is 
presently beyond anyone's competence. 
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POLgTICAL PARTY ORGANIZATION 

(a miileiding view) 




Th« fed#rdf ifrycfyre of partits. Following our 
federal structufe, our pnlitical life is national, 
state, and local Political party organizations exist 
at all levels. But there may be only the loosest 
connection t^tween iocal party organizations and 
state party organi potions, or bet wee r: state party 
organizations and national parly organizations. If 
one is to be pro^H^ly oriented in a discussion of» 
say, the Republican party, one must Icnow first 
whether the convcrNaiion is aimed ai the local 
level, the county level, the congressional district 
level, the state level, the presidential level, or 
what, 

Foirfltti and ths censfifuHafiql tvpsrstion 
powert. Even if it is established that the discus- 
sion is about the Republican party at the national 
level. It IS important to ask immediately whether^ — 
following the constitutional provision for separa- 
tion Of j^wen— reference is being made to the 
presidential wing of the party or to the cofif 
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Sional wing of the party. There hive been times in 
our history when there have been no very great 
distinctions within parties which spread across the 
"politicnr* branches of our government. But those 
times have been rare. Just because rte Democrats, 
say, control both the White House and toth 
Houses of Congrcsi does not mean that the Demo- 
cratic President and the Democratic leaders In the 
House and the Senate will view party policy 
through identicul eyes. The difference between the 
congressional and presidential winp of a party is 
particularly marked when the party does not con- 
trol the Prebidency, At such times it has been 
normal for the party's nationai committee to rep- 
resent the executive or presidentiat wing of the 
party» and to stand for programs and policies 
which have frequently been at odds with the ac- 
tions or policy positions of the party's leaders in 
the Congress. 

Ont-party Vi. fwo^piirty areas. The quality, 
tone, and even existence of meaningful party or- 
ganizaUons is shaped by the onc-party-ness or 
two-prirty-nefiS of an ^ area. For example, the ' ' 
Democraiic party in Mississippi or Georgia bears 
no organisational rCHcmblance to the DemocraUc 
party in Connecticut, Michigan, or California, To 
these distinctions we shall return. It is sufficient to 
note at this point that many Southenl states are 
still, efl^ectively, one-party states, and that this fact 
has a marked innucnce upon the nature of party 
organization within those states. 

Parflat iniide and ©ytslde the govtmrnent. 

Parties operate nutside of governments in making 
nominations for public office and in conducting 
political campaigns. But they operate inside gov- 
ernments for purposes of organizing and debating 
in the CongrcNH, and for the purpose of identifying 
the partisan positions of the President. It is often 
important, when talking of parties, to know 
whether mfrfi-governmental activity or fx/ra- 
governmental activity is being discussed: that is, 
whether the parties are being discussed as Instru- 
ments of winninp elections or of shaping and 
directing the actual pK)licies of government. These 
activitteH arc, of course, related, but not the same. 



&me pressure groups occasionally use shoddy 
means to achieve their goals: bribes, lavish enter- 
tainment, campaign contributions with sp^ial 
strings attached, threats, promise of jobs or fa- 
vors, and so on. But to prciend that most interest 
groups are dishonest or venal, or that they are 
generally cancerous growths in an otherwise 
heahhy society, is to distnrt reality and to ques- 
tion the honesty of us all. In general, lobbying is 
an inevitable and valuable activity in a free and 
complex society buch us ours. The job of the citi- 
zen is to undcrs!und whai interest grnups actually 
arc, how they lubby, and how lobbying actually 
serves the public interc*^t. In the course of this 
analysis, the diinpcrs of lobbying will not be over- 
looked. There arc times when, democrHcy is, by 
its very nature, a hui^nrdous endeavor. But closer 
examination of the ha/ardi should place them in 
their proper perspective Any dissertition on "firgt" 
to be complete, would have to treat its hazards as 
well as its benefits. But ic^ identify the hazards of 
fire is not to wish that fire were abolished. So it is 
with interest groups in a democracy. 



Hdw Meny Ldbbiti Are Thcrtf 

No one really knows how many interest groups 
there are in the United States. IHie Federal Lobby 
Registralion Act, which established our only offi- 
cial list of lobbies, went into effect in 1946. Since 
then approximately 4,000 different Indivlduali of 
groups have re^stered under the Act as having a 
major interest in influencing the rourse of national 
legislation. But alas, this tells us little. There are 
many interest groups in the United States which 
do not register under the Lobby Registration Act 
on the grounds that lobbying is not one of their 
maior activities. For example, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is not registered as a 
lobby, T^e NAM claims that it provides many 
services to its membership and lobbying is not a 
leading activity of the association. 

The Lobby Registration Act flpires are mis^ 
leading for another reason. Many lobbies exist 
primarily to influence the course of executive 
rather than legislative policy making. In other 
words, their major targets may be the departments 
and agencies of the government, or even the President , 



Table ISO TOP-5PINDING LOBBliS OF 1966 



Organizotion 



United FedarQtion of Postal Clerks (AFL-CIO) 

irotherhood of Loeomofive Fir#rnen 3* Engintmen, Grand Lodge (AFI^-CIO) 
AFL-CiO (national headquafters) 
Arnerican Legion 

Amerkan Farm Bureau Fedefafian 
U.S, Savings and Loan League 
Nafienol Aiiociaflan ©f Real Estate Boards 
Central Arizona Project Asiociatlon 
tnternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Notional Housing Conference, Inc. 



1966 


1965 


$286,971.94 


$175,365.09 


199,261.50 


86,945.40 


1 69704.99 


148,343.61 


137,193.01 


1 39,537.?4 


133,944.00 


1 15,846.00 


120.898.71 


105,840.20 


1 18.289.32 


45.824.52 


1 17.300,56 


74,065.02 


100.525.11 


86.428.79 


94,444.07 


95.534.40 



LnufeS: ConBfSiiiBno? QuBrler/f^ July 7, !967, 

Thii table mutt be uied with caytien, os '^rliere m mony in\mfm%\ grmupt in fhe Unifed Stales whkh do fief 
rtgiirer ©r rtpeot under the Mby ftef iifrstleii Ac? ©n the f roundi that /©bfeymg li not ene of their mejer octMt/es.': 
All©, the lebbying set permHs the inferett groupt themselvei fe determine what they repert ai lobbyiitg. 
espenditurei. 



SAMPLE ORGANIZITION CHART OF MIH CLUI 



■liiiiiiNir 



^Qllifl ClUI LIlBEIi ^ ' ^ ^ 
OTHtl Ifitltfit ! 



>UUtll FlITf 
4115111 



• TMtl 

drriciii 



~I 

StIVSliS £0IIMITT|EI 



FilTieiPlTlQfl 
SIDUPS 



eNiiift 

MOJICTS 



J I ElECflDN 

HCPHSTITUTiOl 
R£ViEl 



RillEllNl^ 



FUlllSITT 1 

J lOCUl 
^ ttflflTlil 



[ OlilHtliMfi 
lOLUNTIMS 



riiST 



IflCi^.l iiour sOMMifTIil 



riiiiiis 



OfNlR 



FIICTIOIS 



lOLUNTICRS 
I 



[ 



NEXOOUJMTER! 



REIEIRCH 
I 



I 



iPEAflCRS 

1^ 



1 NMUC RELilTIONS 



riNINCE 



■ASIC CAMPAIGN OlSANIZATION CNAiT 

POIICY SIOIP 



*M1TT LMtH ■ CailPI MTil • CAMMlii CIAIIMAI • TIIASURIR 

I 



POLL AND 

scGiniATioN uns 



< 



CHECKEIIS 
I 



mEnHDNE 
TSANSPOITATION 

i 



PDLL VITCNERi 
Oi eHALLENpESS 



oiiANiiAmii 







PPCCINCr LEAOEil 



Fit 



PiEgmeT WORKERS 



I 



WARD, mir 

OR TOWfi SLUII 



ETHNie €LU|I 
i 



TOUNg REPUIiieiNI 
OR V6UNG DEMOCRATS 



WOMEN I CLUgS 



AND OTMER 
SIMILAR GROUPS 



AUIIUAAY aSli 
1 



eiTIZENS FOR 
(MM) 



lUSIfiESSMEM FOR 



VETERANS FDR 

{Cayyui) 



ANO OTHER 
SIMIUR GROUPS 




*Th€ pf€Ci^ organizaiion of the top echt^lon in a cimpaign will vkry wiili the yamraign and the 
pcr^oiiiliti€5 involvid, Jn Mwne casts, the party leader will dominate the group: in othar cases, an 
e^pefientT^f CMndidalc m»y make all finsil deeisiores. A cumpaign manager may merely carry out or^ 
ilet^ -<ir he may masiefrnlni' ihi t*ni»pe campaign. 
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TM USE OF PAST ELE CTION RESm .T S TO UMBERSTAHD U,S, POLITICS 

Idea ©r concapts that eome up In this alaction that you should know if 
you are to undarstand the U,S, political haritage, 

1920 

The solid Demoaratic South 
The herltaga of the Civil War 

"A Party label ia better than e respacted candidate" 
"Return to Normalcy" 
Patronage and favors 



1928 

The solid South 

The urban vote--"the urban frontier" 
"The Prost^ant Ithic" 
" Rubbed individualism" 

( ■ 
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1924 
The solid South 
Progressive viei^oint 
Canaral prosperity 



i 
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THE USE OF PAST ELECTION RESULTS TO UmEMTAm U.S. POLITICS 

Ideas or concepts that cot^e-up in this eUetion that you should know 
if you are to understand the U.S, politiaal heritage. 

1932 

Impact of the 1929 Depression on U,S, life. 

Differing party views on role of Federal Goverment In the natton»s 

affairs or welfare 
Roosevelta election strategy and program 
The new Democratic party appeal 
The ina and outs 



'•The Rooievelt Coalition" 

Fear of strong central government 

"The Roosevelt imagination" 

Irnpact of the 'New Deal' on i^erican Society 

"The Roosevelt Revolution" 



1940 

The third t«™ president questlo 
Liberal Republicans 
The isolationist debate 
Status and economic security 
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iLiCTION OF 1952 



iiiCTOiM von 




ELICTION OF 1960 

fLfCfOHAt 



DIVIDED VQTI 



I UNPllDQEO 

' (ifeDi . s 




iLecriON of 19S6 



1964 



Hut!f'ft H l<ufiiphi#y 
ELtlJC^HAL V.Ht 456 

Bar ^ y G';iij waf 
WillNim \ Millcf 

POM' *i Af. v( n f i ;4 




THE USE OF PAST ELECTION RESULTS TO UIPERSIJ^ U,S, POLITICS 

Ideas or concepts that come up in the elaetion that you should know if 
you are to understand the U,S, political herltaga. 



1952 
Ika the hero 

Slipping in the two party south 
Inflationary faars 

The new Republican majority aoalltion 
Old World ties and the Cold War at homa 
Protecting 20 years of reform - 

I960 



Opposing campaign strategy 
Voting block appeals 
The T,V. debates 

*'The Kennedy charm and charisma" 

**We can do better" theme 

The Negro revolution and U*.S* politics 



1956 

The old Confederacy 
Concept of a national party 
"The Eisenhower magic" 



1964 



Uonservative principles 
Johnson the healer and consensus maker 
Goldwater and Weitern front ler sj 
The 'new' old South 
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WASHINGTON'S 
CABINET 
DISAGREES 



rHOMAS JEFFERSON , / 



ANTI FEDERALISTS 



REPUBLICANS 



DEMOCRATICREPUBLICANS 



DEMOCRATS 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON 



FEDERALISTS 



NATIONAL REPUBLICANS 



WHIGS 



REPUBLICANS 




17S0 iHup iH'U 
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SHORT PARTY HISTORY 



Aleiandfr Hamilton and his foUowen were known as 
FedcraliHtM, The FedfraUMt party was one of the first 
two major polUical parties in America. 
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Our (IrKt lw<i niu,i<u' nuitir?^ clovtMoprd 
out of a (liHiiKreemenl within NS'aHhington'H 
^wn Cabinet, The loafltMs of thi' tun factionH 
were Thoman jeffe!'?^<>n. thc^ Spti'c^lary nf 
State, and AlexarHjer Haniiltnn, tht* Secro- 
iry of the? Treasury. Jt'fft^rsnn tliuu^ht that 
ihi* comnioii man was thu ^r<'at >^tr(m^th <>r 
the c<JUntry. He in thi* wi?^flrmi nf tht' 

peoplu tc) ruh' thtTusnlves, Hiru'O thi* nlaten did 
not K'ivt* niany pooplp tht' rlRhl in vn\v, Jef- 
f*rHon wanttMl the ^niviTiininnt koi)t (iiiili* 
v^eak, lit* and his fnllnwt'i's hccwinn' knciwn as 
the Anti^'uderaliMtH (HKuinat the fedurai = 
urnnienl). 

Later, the ntatuH begaji to ^ive rnori* pen- 
pie thn right tn vott* and moro voice in thr 
^overnnient. As a rOMult, the Anti-KederaliHtH 
stopped fi'aring the eentral Kovernmnnl. In 
fact, they be^an (n lieliove it nhfjuld hv vovy 
.Htrori^. Over tlie years tho namr nf Jelfer- 
«on'R party chanK<'ri several timen. At lirHt itn 
follnwej^H w«'re kncnvn as Itepuldiran^, then 
as nemoeratic-Ruf)ublicHns, and finally as 
IMmiotTAtH. 

Let UH return ntjw to WaHhinKton'H Cabi- 
nel. You will remcniber that the group op- 
posed to jcfTerHon'H ideaH was led by Alexan- 
der flaniiltiuK Ho believed the nation was 
safest in tlu) liands of the manufacturing, 
commerciiil, and bankinK clasHes. In other 
word*^, he believed the upper classeH should 
>,MiVern Anierita. He did not trust the common 
rr.an, He fav()red a strong federal govern* 
ment svhjeh would protect busineHK. He and 
hiH fiilliAverH were knciwn an. FederaliHtH. 

The hederalist party eea^itd to exist in 
ih.n. il was replaced by the National Ropub- 
iii'i*n parly, This party waH deeply divided 



and soon .^plit. Some of itH foUower.s joined 
the DemocrHtic party. Othen^ formed the 
Whig party. When the slavery controversy 
became alUimportant, the Whig party also 
disappeared. 

During the thirty yeurs before I860, the 
Snvih and South grew fuither and further 
apart on the issue of slavery, Finally, those 
people who oppo^^ed .slavery joined together 
and formed the Kepublican parly. In I860 
they nominated Abraham Lincoln. 

The South, however, would not accept 
liincoln as it.^ Preaident when he won the iia- 
tional election. Civil war resulted. Thin was 
the only time when our parties grew m far 
apart that there was aji actual shooting war 
between them. It was a time when bulletR in^ 
stead of ballot.^ were used to settle a national 
dispute. It nearly mnt us our country. 

Since the C:ivij War the two major par- 
ties have remained the Democrata and the 
Republicans. They have, however, undergone 
important changes. The southern wing of the 
Remocratic party has become conservative 
as it has tried to keep the black man a sec- 
ond class citizen. The rest of the Democratic 

party has become more liberal. It has fought 
fnr the causeH of social juHtice. The Republi« 
</in party ha^^ berome the party of the North 
and West, of the businessman and farmer. 
It ha.s lost the Hupport of most Negroes. 

There is wide variety within each of our 
two major pai'ties today. In addition, each 
party continuously changes. But thi.^ m only 
naturab Our parties can continue tn serve our 
nation only if they continue to ropresrnt the 
vjiriuus views of our people. America is a 
rcstlesH nation, and the parties reflect this 
rOHtlesHness, 
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MoHt Americans consider thojriHelvfK tn btt| 
either DemocratB or Republicarm, A griAvinffj. 
number uUIm to be Independent, They vote fmi 
lamlidatea fegardleas of their party. WoU^w i^i 
an inventory which eoncenii^ politifal pref#r* 
ence* 

Take a piec e of paper and iinmbtTcJgwn thf. 
side from 1 to 14. Make twn i-njiimn,^. Hut aH* 
R (for Repiiblican) at the tn\) nf nne rolumn 

and a I) cf^.r ! jeinni rat mI the top nf the 
ntht?r Leavi- a Hpart*nf tho,bntlnm tn tntal ih§ 
Hrure nf i*hch ri^hinuL A?mwiT nat h ijueHtion as 
bcMt you c an. j| thi' ijiu*Mtinn doe.^ iit»t apply to 
you, Hkip it anri gi? tn i]\v npxf rme. 

1. Whlc h pfjlitiual paHy dueH your father 
prefV*r** If you don't know, which do 
y<ni j^tiHMM fio jirnrprHV Hut five points 
in *hv foIuniM 'if thai party, 
Wi^irfi jjiilitjt a! party flrM'H ycjur moth- 
er jinMi*// If fi H.'t know, which 

i|n VtWi iMjcs^ ^fir pl't'Tpr^? Hut flve 

\ in 'hc- niunin nf that party, 
If hnth y<»nr finiTnt'^ prufer the Hame 
party, juit ftvi* rnnri' points in the cnl= 
nfnn 4^*; f>V(t party, 
I ifnjjtii al p)arty tlo yntj think 

fiM'^t "I y(»uf r'ncndM jiroferV Put two 
jmifii^ ifi f c i'linnii nt that party. 
^, Thiiik I'M! a MioniMnt yfinie older per^ 
Hnii yi,H adnnrt' U hit h jMilitltal party 
dn y..!5 ;Mti'ss |]r Mhf* prefers? Put 
rive poii.lH in tlijil party*H cnhimn. 

afiv y nir anceKtorH come from 
onp nf th<*Hr nt rlo.-^ ; KelKinm, Enp- 
IiukK ia^rniat y, the Ni'therlandR. Kor- 
way, 8cc)tlanil, Sweden, ur WaleH? If [ 
so, put tw() points In the R lohimji. If « 
yon or either of your parents were 
born there, put twc? more polntn in the ' 
Rcohimn, 

Do any of your ant esturs come from 
one of the.^e iireasi Africa, (5rieci, 
HunKaryp Ireland, Italy, Liitin Amor* 
lea, .MeNicfi, Poland, PortUKal, RusajA, 
Spain, or Vu^cmlavia? If ho, put two 
pointH in th« I) rohmin. If yoii or 
either of yonr parentn were born there, 
put two nioru points in the D column* 



8. 



10. 



n. 



12, 



If you live oh a farm, in u ^mall town, 
or in a Suburb, put three pointn in the 
R column. If you live in a city, put 
three polnt.^ in the D column. 
If your religlcam preference 1h HaptiHt, 
Catholic, nr JewlBh, put two pointn in 
the D column. If your religiouH pref- 
erence in Episcopalian, Mormon, <ir 
Presbyterian, put two pointn In the H 
columii, 

Which purty do you feel will help you 
earn the best wages? Put ten points 
in the column of that party, 



Under which party do you feel we have 
the bent chance for an endurinp world 
peace? Put five p«Hnt.^ In that part.y*H 
column, 

Which party do you gueBs will win our 
next preHidentinI election? Put nix 
points in the column of that party. 
A friend offerH to jrive you a gift 8ub- 
Hcriptlon tu one of the followinjr maK- 
a?;inoH. If you would chooHe Refiflvr*s 
nifivM, Lifp, or U. S. News & World 
Rvimrt, put two pointa in the R col- 
umn. If you would choose Ebony, 
RamiKiriH, or Thi Nm RcimhUCi put 
twc^ points in the D columni 
(;ad iyou imaKlne the type of perHon 
you| will marry? To which political 
party do you think he Jir .she will be- 
louK? Piit nve pulnt^ In that purty*H 
column. 



Now that you have flnifthed the te^t, add 
up the point.H in each column. The column with 
the hiKht^r Ntore indicatOH your probablf polit- 
ical profcruncc. Subtract the smaller number, 
from the larger one. Depending on which party 
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Find61%AppToveNixon'8i 
First Year as President 
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B\mrp iacreaMs ia popilaiify were remdad fcOowlMg tte ' 
the moon laadtBg Uit Jolf aN PrtiMeat Nbioe'i Nov, I 



iUPPJROVAL BAlWGs 1945-1970 
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By Gtergi GaJlup l/l&nO 
PRINOTTON, NJ, — On the. eve of the first anniversary of 
his ina^uration, Preiidf nt Niion wliis a vote of confidineg from 
€1 per ^nt of Americatis, 

About m to five per cent) 
currenUy txpr^s^ disap^val 
his {^rfcminee, while an^ 
)\kmt 1? per cent do not express 
la ^InioB. 

Ttm n^dent^i popularity dur^ 
his first 12 monthi has been 
MQarkably sUble not only in 
tmivs of h i s . 
ovir^U nitional 
ratog, but in 
tsms of key 
g F 0 u ps within 
tbi pc^atton. ^ 
Mb poiat for Ae year 
WM n pm eeat a^aval, reg^ 
iiUrtd feUofring Us Nov. 3 
■pee^ ta Viatoi^ ffls low 
wai M par eaat, r^ 
CQ^id ta Od^r dorlog p 
p^od if top dtpresdcm 
av^ the war, 

._ Priildent Niion*i lateit rating, 
hi per cent, closely parallels 
•^'iMbsnth average of SI 



GALLUP 
POLL 



e^t. Ws average is bnsed on 
It n^OTwidi Gall^ purveys 
conducted since the ^retideiit'i 
inauguration. 

Do you ^pp^Qi)% Of i^^"^ 
prove of the way Mf. Nton 
handlbig hk job as Pffri-. 
dent? 

Here are the latest rtiUlti and 
the trend sinCi President Niioo 
took of flee: 

Nixon Popoliritr 
Tread liBa 
Mertriewmg 

Ap- Dtfsp* 
pfot?i pfot?e 



No 



% 

Dec, IMS ^.^M 
Nov, IWT , . -tt 

(VMmm tpeech 
Oet. tm ... SI 
Oct, M ... .17 
Sept, 11-21 .IS 

Ang, IS^IS ...H 
July U^U ...M 



% 

m 
n 
u 

11 

24 
23 

24 
2i 
11 



(Moon landingt July W) 



Jaly 1144 . 
Jufii . 
May ll^lf . 
May li^li . 
May 2-5 
ApfU 1144 
March 1S41 
March 14-11 
Feb, 2144 , 
jas. 2349 . 

AVERAGE 62% 

m Amtrlcan Initltui* 



..H 
.IS 
.M 
.M 
,M 
.11 

,M 
.61 
..19 



n 
M 

12 
12 
14 
11 
1# 
9 
i 
I 



17 
IS 
II 

11 
II 
If 
II 

18 
U 

21 

21 

m 
u 

27 
21 
33 
36 



11% 21% 
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Why British Election Polls Went Wrong 



Ry (i^offrey (Jould 

WASUINC^TON, D.C, - Thr FmaBhing 
ronHurvaUve viclory in Englanri i^lso 
amashPd the credihiliiy of Britij^h public 
oplnloh polls, and George Gallup, dean 
of AmurKrnn pollslf^rs. Ihinks it may be 
good for them in the long run. 

"I think it's n ^^orl of IWfl for nil Ihu 
pollH in Kngland/* Gallup said. "II may 
be a blessinR in disfiuise, ju^t ns it waB 
for us in 194IL*' 

He referred to the almost universal 
prill predictions that Thomas K. Dewey 
would win the presidency that year, 
which were confoundGd -by Harry S. Tfu* 
man and which brought U,S. polls to 
their lowest ebb, 

"After 1948 we had to improve all our 
pronedurej^. which they never have done 
in Kngland;* Gallup salH. ^'They haven't 
anywhere near reached the .^ophi-^j 
licatinn of our present method^/' 

One of^ the big losers was the British 
fWillup Poll, which predicted a Ubnr 
viclory by 7 per cent; the ConBervaiive.i 
won by 5 per cunt. GhIIup explain^ that 
while th** Brili^^h orgnn!7>ation is afftliited 
with his, it fitd not mp the same methodi 
ami he ha.^ no control over iL 

( ontrihuted 
To Defeat 

However, the Ujuih Harris ofganlr.R- 
,.f}fi. which alHo ha?^ a British affiliate, 
'sm djrertly involved In iss British pnU 
ling operation. It predjCied a Labor vie- 



liiry by 2 per cunl Harris had been in 
l^ndon persohally oversceinK the poll. 

The reversal of almost all the British 
pnll predictions raises serious queetinns 
about the place of polls in poUtici, 
Analyst.^ noted that this was the fir§t 
time' poll? could be said to have contrib^ 
ntmi heavily to the downfall of a nation^ 
h1 gnvernment. 

Only One 
Whh Right 

The reaion; Wilson himself wae iaid 
to have called the eleclion at this time 
becau.^e early pAllB had convinced him 
the Labor paily w^as riding high and 
would win easUy. Ar a result. Labor 
adherents figured they had nothmg to 
worry about and many of them didn't 
bother to vote. , 

"The Tory victory both confound,^ and 
disgraees all of us who have reported 
the election campaign/* %M the IvOndon 
Evening Btandard. "Wo have all been 
the dupes of the pollH. No political jour- 
nnllst will ever again allow himself to 
be bamboozled hy |wlls!erR,'* 

Only the Opinion Research Center had 
predicted a Tory vic*ofy - by 1 per 
cent. This organization i^ r\{A related to 
the American firm of the same name. 
Other Britlih polls, both predicting a 
Labor vicinry. were Marplan, 9J, and 
National Opinion Poll, 4,L 

Gallup said; "Such things as the low 
turnout are imp<irtant factors that have 



to be considered. Another factor they 
have never learned to deal with ii the 
'no opinion* vote, which can trip you up. 

''We understand new that the high *no 
opinion' factor In 1948 was one of the 
signals that should^ have told us we were 
nn the wrong iide. Their polls are using 
pretty much the methodR we uied before 
1948, Ail pells are based on sampling 
techniques, hut there is a fantastie dU^ 
ferenee In how you do it" 

But whatever explanations may be 
forthcoming, it is clear that British 
pollsteri havt h3d their Wattrloo and 
mu^t go through an "agonizing reap- 
iraisai'* if they are to become respected 

^3ln. 

June 1970 



NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



I , M, : Pol It leal Pat tarns 

Glasiif icatipn: Government Courie 

Time Allotted: Six weeks 



Political Behavior 
Political Identity 
Public Opinion and Polling 
Profiles of the American Voter 
Trends in Voter Behavior 

A Note to the Instructor ; 

This U.S. Government Area course is one of four specialty Gov't, 
instructional modules^ any one of which can be selected and follows 
the initial sIk week course "Introduction to Government*'' The other 
three goverrmiant specialty mods arei Cltleij Liberty^ Juitice and 
Orderi and Politics* 



Focal Concepts 
Concept 1« 
Concept 2, 
Concept 3* 
Concept 4. 



This I*M, provides. the student with a view of political forces^ IdeaSs 
Identification factors and their relationihlps to human political 
behavior. Political Patterni is concerned with the itudy of people 
as they react and relate to the U.S. political situation^ its traditions, 
its realities, its futures and Its values. It very imich is an examina- 
tion of the political nature of the American people, its Individuali, 
groupi and institutions. This I*Mt takes abitract political theory 
and translates it to a conten^^orary focus on American Political Behavior. 

An Inquiry approach to this I*M. Is neceisary; questions must be posed and 
considered before they can be eKamined, Reliance on this liM, should 
yield a successful learning experience. The careful use of current 
news sources and analysis is strongly recoimended. The basic focus is 
upon aspects of political science and sociology* 

A Note on Student Sources : 

1. This instructional module is meant to utilize the Mehlinger and 
Patrick book Merican Political Behavior ^ Book Onej Ginn Co.^ as a text. 

2. The Inquiry Into Crucial American Problems aeries book. Propaganda ^ 
Polls and Public Opinions ^ section 5 "Opinions | Polls, and Candidates |" 
by Prentice-Hall-^is recommended for use in concept two, 

3. Extensive use Is mde of carefully selected article reprints. They 
are indespeniible to the succtssful preientatlon of this I.M, The 
materials section of the teacher's guide provides a bibliography for 
needed articles. 

4. Reference should be made to the teaching unit Political Thought 
( Political Patterns ), Summer 1970, by Lebowich, Pltner and Wohlfeil, 
avairable through the office of the District's Social Studies Coordinator 
at the ESC, 
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NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



Seminar in Recent Unit ed Statea Hlgtorv. 1870-1970 
CUsslfication.- American Studies course Time Allocated: 12 weeks 

Focal Concept: The Historical Perspeefivp ' 

Concept 1. The Nature of History 

Concept 2. Historical Interpretation 

Concept 3. Selected Historical Situations 

Concept 4. Historiography 

On Teaching this I nstructianal Module ; 

^' oblec^ives! ''"'^ "'"""^ " "^"^Snad to meet these 

1. P^vide a thematical and chronological survey of important even 

■ ^ur herltage;'"""''^^ °^ u^erstanding ^ 

2. Offer students an opportunity to learn more about both a broad fie 
and a narrowed topic study view of Recent American History 

3. Present and utilize the basic skills and perspectives used by 
historians. ' 

4. Allow students to become acquainted with basic skills and 
experiences that will be helpful in future situations; 
including college history, social science and humanities areas 

B, Requirements of this course: ^^e* areas, 

1. Two examinations will be given, a mid term and a final. 

2. One major research paper on a particular historical topic. (10-12 
typed pages) f \ w 

3. Concisely review two historical books, one not dealing with the 
research topic. ■ uue 

4. Become acquaint^ through field trips with tha Hoover Pra.idential 
Library at West Branch, Iowa, and the University of Iowa Library 

at Iowa City, Iowa. 

5. Participate in class discussion and seminar wrk^ 

6* Read the courses* history text, Bailey's The_ American Faggimt 

Vol. II, — — -^-^^ ^ 

7, Work on a project demonstrating an understanding and appraclatlon 
of the utilisation and application of historlcai research methods 
to a current historical-use iituatlon. 

C. Organization of the Seminar History course 1 

The course will be structured on a modified seminar-discussion basisi 

1. Selected chronological or thamatic studies will be Introduced by 
posing several pressing problems of that era, considering 
alternatives and possible coniequences, nien an overview 

of the setting and particulars of that historic situation will 

be presented via short introductory survey lectures, and available 

media aids. Selacted document studies will be used. 

2. Students will do basic reading from the history text, and various 
other sources, 

3. Questions, observations. Interpretations and coments concerning 
that spaciflc era study wfll be raised and coniidered In cldss, 

4. Various students will be dlsayssioners relating to the historical 
study episodes, | 



5. Students will present, aKplain, and defend their research 
papers and its ideas in class seminar settings. Other 
students will critically considei the merits of their 
presentationss 

6, Whenever posiible, e^haali and work will be placed on 
dealing with the techniques of the historian In conslderin] 
or anallzing varied historical interpretations and their 
possible implications to events of that time and to our 
time. 



A note on Student Sources - 

A, The basic text book reference used will bei 

Thomas A. Bailey, The ATOrican Pageant, A History of the Republte, Vol. II 
4th edition, 1971, D. Heath Company, 

B, Students will also be acquainted with using hiitorical documents. Two 
available sources are the standard works by Bailey and Hofstadter. 

C, Appropriate films will be used where applicable, (The Innocent Years, 
The Great War, The Jazz Age, Life in the dirties, World War II 
Subjects, Age of Kennedy, Part II,) 

D, Students will do selected reading from additional aourcas^ They 
will also read from specific studies as they pursue a specific 
research topic, 

E, Use of Kate Turabian's "A Manual for Writers of Term Papers, Theses ^ 
and Dissertations," 

An Introduction to the Nature of Hlstory i 

Suggested aspects of history to be considered in the seminar class i 

1, What is history? 

a* It Is a happening 

b. It is a record 

c. It is .a field of study 

1) The American Historical Association (MA) was formed in 1884. 
Its Journal, .^Derican Historical Review ^ began appearing 
In 1895, 

2. Why study history? 

a. As literature . ^ = 

b. As vicarious experience 

c. As professional training, direct and indirect ' 
3* How to study history 

a. Regular conscientious study 

b. First skim the book, examine the table of contents, then read 
your aiiignment 

c. Reread the assignment with an eye to detail 

d. ^fake a brief outline, not more than one page per chapter or assignment 

e. In the margin of this outline, not inportant ideas, events, dates 

f. Use this same process for obtaining notes on class lectures 

g. Review your outlines and notes At least once a week 

h. Reread portions of the readings or notes which you do not fully 
understand 

1, Make out gan^le exam questions, then answer them,' Work to ii^rove 
your underitandlng^ . - , 



4, Why study historical methodology? 
a. Training 

Appreciation 



Historians Handbook| 2nd edition, Gtay^ Houghton Mifflin C 



SEVERAL IDENTIFIED Tmm AND INFLUENCES 
IN RECENT U.S. HISTORY, 1870 - PRESENT, 



I. Internal Settleraentj 

The West and Indian WarSp 1870-1890 
Closing the Frontiar (Turner Thaia) 1890 

II, Overseas Expansion 

Spanish - American War^ 1898 

T, R, "Big Stick" in Cartbbaan, Early 1900'i. 

tl. Industrialisation, late 1800' i 
Carriagia and Steal 
Rockefeller and Oil 
Morgan and Finance 
Formation of Conglomerates 

Conflict md Strife* Pullman Strike, 1894 

Haymarkat Affairj 1886 

V. Urbanization 

Ghettos ^ Iiranigration 
Popular Culture 

V. Ra forma 

Governmental Ragulation of Buainais: 
Populiats 
Progressives 
New Deal 
Lata Reformers 
More Damocracy: 

17th Amendmantf Diract Election of Senators 
19th AmendMnti Women Gain Right to Vote 
26th Amenrfmenti 18 year olds Right to Vote 
The Welfare State: 

New Deal Legislation^ 1930 's 
Later attenpts* 

. Times of Proaperity and Deprasaion 
1890 'a - Depresalon 
1920 'a - Boom and Buit 
1930 *s - Depraasion 
1960 'a - Economical Growth 

> Foreign Involvement and Intarvantion 

Posaeision of Phllllpines, 1898-1946 

"Open Door" in China, 1899, "Closed Door", 1949^71 

Protactoratas in the Caribbaan, 1803-1972 

WWI, 1917-1918 t ^/^ 

Neutrality, 1930' a 
WWII, 1941-1945 
Vietnam, 1954, 1963-72 
Korean War, 1950-53 

Cold War Alliancei and Aid, 1946-1962 



VIII. Racial and Social Inequities 
Black Americana 
Indians 

Other minority situations 

IX s Manners and Morals 

Culture at the turn of the Century 
Fada In the 1920 'a 
Rock Culture of 1950 *s 
Youth Culture of I960' s 

X. Intellectual Life 

Social Darwinists - Laiasez Faire 
Reformers 

Educational Progreaiiviam (Dewey) 
Freedoni of thought and thing advocatei 

Recent United Statag Hiitory^ Basic Reading List 

Intended for the use of students who desire additional guided individual 
reading and teaearch In aspects of 11,8. History^ 

I* General Background reference texts recoimendedi 

A, The American Pageant, Vol, II, by Thomas A. Bailey, 4th Edition, 1971 

B, The Growth of the American Republic^ Vols, I and II, by Samuel 
E, Morlson and Henry S* Conmiager, 

C, The National Experience, by Blum^ Cattosi Morganj Stamppj Van Woodward 
and Schlesinger Jr, 

D, The Oxford History of the toerican Peoplei S. E. Prison 
The New Nation (1865-1917) 

War and Troubled Peace (1917-38) Vols. 4,5, and 6 (Malone and Rauch^ 
America and World Leadership (1940-65) 3 of a set of 6*) 

II, Selected books dealing with specific periods in U,S* History^ 

A. The Response to Industrialismj 1885-1914^ by Saimiel P* Haja * 
The Good Years, (the U,B. 1900-1914) by Walter Lord 

C, The Perlli of Proiperity, 1914-1932, by Wra. E. Leuchtenburg * 

D. The New Age of Franklin Roosevelt, 1932-45, by Dexter Perkins ^ 

The Crucial Decade and After, America 1945-1960, by Ertc.F. Goldman .i 

F, The Tragedy of American DiploMcy, by William A, Williama 

G. Only Yeiterday, (Africa in the 1920's) by Frederick L. Allen 
H* Since Yeiterday, (ATOrlca in the 1930*e) by Frederick L, Allen 
!• The Age of Excess, the U.S. From 1877-1914, by Ray Ginger. 

J. The Big Change, 1900-1950, by Frederick Lewis Allen 
K. The Era of Theodore Roosevelt, 1900-1912| by George E, Mowry 
L, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917, by Arthur S* Link 
M* Franklin Rooievelt and the New Deal, 1932-1940, Wm/E* Leuchtenbur| 
N* Rendezvous With Destiny, A History of African Refom, Eric 
P. GoldMn * 

The above books are narrative and interpreted histories. 



^Recoimend as useful sumarles treating a historical period. 



III. Several helpsul Documents books are available^ and should be consulted. 
Two of them are: 

A, Great Issues in African History, Vol II, ^ 1864*1957, id, Richard 
Hof stadter 

B. The American Spirit, Vol II, ed. Thomas A, Bailey 

IV. Where to find writings on particular hlstoriGal topics:. 

A. In Harvard Guide to American History, by Handlln, Schltslngers, 

Morison, Merk, and Beck. Available In Kennedy IMC, and most libraries 
Books and authors on specific topics and periods are listed in the 
Harvard Guide, 
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NOIIS TO THE ^ INSTRUCTOR 



I.Ms : Philosophy 

Classification; Elective-224 Time Alottedi 12 waeks 

Search for the Good Life 
Philosophical Viewpoints 
Life Styles 

Constructing a Life Philosophy 
On teaching this Instructional TOdule f ' 

This conceptual approach to teaching the I. Philosophy Is an Integral 
part of a previously developed teaching unit, available from the District 
Social Studies Coordinator's office at the E3,G, 

This necessary instructional syllabus isi 

■'The Search for the Good Life - Selected Philosophies'*, Project 
#48-C, Sunmiar 1970, written by Rod Kervln. 
This syllabus provides the needed perspective, organisation, goals, 
activities, materials and bibliography needed to successfully 
implement this course, when placed with this conceptual framework, 

A note on student sources : 

The following sources, together with appendlcles of reprinted 
articles found in the "Search for the Good Life" handbook, are recom- 
mended for this I.M*: 

1, David L. Bender, Constructing A Life Philosophy, an examination of 

alternativeg ^ 
2t Joseph Fletcher, Situation Ethics 
3t Ayn Rand, The Virtue of Selfishness 
4. Hermn Hesse^ Demlan 

5p Marshall McLuhan and Quentln Flore, The Medium is the Message 

6. Norman Vincent Peale, The Power of Positive Thinking 

7. Kenneth Keniston, ^e Uncormnlted, Alienated Youth in Merlcan Society 

8. Herbert Marcuse, One Dimenalogfl Nfan 

9. H. D, Thoreau, Civil Disobedience 
10, Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy 



Focal Concept I 
Concept 1* 
Concept 2, 
Concept 3* 
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NOTES TO TEE INSimUCTOR 



I,M, : Student Council 



Classification: Elective Time Allotedi 12 weeks 

Focal Concept: Student Council Activities 

Concept 1. Structural Organization 

Concept 2. Involvainent In Making Decisions 

Concept 3* Student Involvement 

On teaching this instructional module s 

The atudent council activity course is not in reality a student government 
course. There is no student government in terms of substantial decision- 
making process or power* It does not rule, order, interpret, make or 
enforce laws, Herefora It Is an association of people interested In 
enumerated aspects of school activity planning and^ executioni a group 
or council of concerned students* 

Throughout the year the structure of this council makes provisions for 
students to become involved in planning, developing and carrying out 
various projects, both inside and outside of the school. 

The question of student council representativeness is a critical one. What 
role do ordinary, non student council class meters, have in Influencing 
whatever Is done by the class, in the name of the entlra school? The 
student participation question will hopefully be facilitated by the operation 
of the school ombudsman's function, which will allow students to directly 
communicate their ideas and feelings to representatives of the student 
population. This Is also true of the proposed Student-Faculty^Administration- 
Councll (SFAC), 

The aim of students associated with student council Is not to play the role 
of a self proclaimed elite group, but to work to make the school environment 
and a particular school term mre enJoyablSi beneficial, and Interesting for 
all the school Vs students. 

The role of the student government advisor is to help In this process, 
as he or she acts in the capacity of lobbyist, comunlcator, expediter, 
mediator, and activity administrator, 

CoOTnittee chairmen, together with any elected ichool student council officers, 
coi^rise the Executive or Steering Comnlttee of the student council class, 

A Note on Student Sources i 



No particular sources are recommended. The Instructor and students 
should devise a list of useful and appropriate sources. 
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NOTES TO Tm INSTOUGTOR 



I#M, ■ Social Psychology 

Classification: Elective Time Allocated i 12 weeks 

Focal Concepts Interaction Behavior 

Concept: 1, Behaviors Scientific Analysis 

Concept: 2, "Self" Image 

Concept I 3. Behavior 

Concept: 4, Societal Microcosms 

On Teaching This Instructional Module : 

Social Psychology la a scientific discipline and should therafore be 
approached In a theoretical manner. Through using a variety of technlquei 
coupled with the strategy of inquiry, the discipline can be explored in 
an enjoyable fashion, 

Tha Instructor should use extreire caution when dealing this close with 
individual^ unique and rather fragile personaltties. Stated somewhat 
differently, but certainly more bluntly--there ahould be no direct 
psychoanalysis in the classroom* 

Skills that the instructor desires to develop should be Inserted for each 
activity. The nu^er of est^lmated days far exceeds 60, and thus the 
user imist pick and choose what to place less e^hasis upon. The I»M, 
has not been field tested, which means that time astimates are relative 
at best an^^ay, • 

Studatit Sources ; . 

Berelson and Stainer (B & S) Human Behavior 
Berger, Invitation to SQclolo^y ' 
Chases Proper Study of >fankind 
Cohen, gacondarv Motivation . 
Harris, I'm O.K.. You're Q.K, 

McCaghy, Charles H, (md) On Thatr B^h^lfi y^t^.ag from th^ Maraln 

Appleton-Century-Groft, New York, 1968 
Montagu, Man in Proce^.^ 
Dn Being Human 
Simpson, Man In Bocia^ y 
SRSS Inauiriaa in Sociology 
SRSS reading series Social Organizations 
SRSS episodes I Images of People 

SmII Group _Pro_cesaes 

Tastina for Truth 
Unlverilty of IlUnole, Exparlment on a ghoefltrtng 
Urick, A lienation 



Teacher Sources ; 

New Jersey, 1964 rj', rrencice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 

"Hu^^rsjav^^^.'it^.fflf^^r:;.' 1:^-^;' 
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NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



I,M,: Western ClvtlizatlQn (#229) 
Classification: Elective 
Time Allotted: 12 weeks 

Focal Coricept: Western Civilization's Heritage 

This instructlDnal module does not have a subsequent concepts arrangement* 
This task is overly complex for our specific purpose. Instead, this 
general organiEational progression Is raconmended, 

1, Foundations of Western tton and his Civilisations 

2, Development of Institutions and Centers of Power 

3« Organigation of Economic, Soctalj and Cultural Activity 

4a Intellectual Ferment and its Societal Influences 

5^ Growth of Centralized Monarchies and the Nation State System 

6* Socials Political and Economic Revolutions 

7« Nationalism and its Manifestations 

8* Contemporary Western Unci^rtainty 

The teacher may introdtice the study of Western Civilisation by having the 
students reflex on how their pv .sonalities , life style, values, the 
institutions that affect their lives , their overall culture, Me the 
results of a continuing evolution. They might consider the existing 
institutions In our conminity and require that they briefly think about 
how these institutions, the crganlEatlons in Cedar Rapids^ came about: 

1. gcyernmental structure 

2- economic system 

3* social structure.^ 

4, religious organigat Ions 

Using this brief examination of local institutions as a springboard, 
the teacher can. then l^ad students into the investigation of the 
historical roots of our institutions in ancient civilizations and their 
historical development* 

S t ud en t S our c e s i 

Print Material! 

Knowled and Snyder ^ Readings in Western Civilization Vols, I and II 
Feder, Viewpoint s in World History 

Hanscom, et al. ^ V oic^' of tha Past series (3 titles) 
Good, TliR Rhapi^fi o f Western Society: An Inquiry A pproach 
Lubasg, Revolutions in ^dern European History ~ 
Landes, T flie Rise of Capitalism 
Heilbronerj The Mak^np of Econo mic Society 
Stayrianos, Readings in World History 
Western Civiligatlon in Three Cities 

Eisen and Filler^ The Human Adventure! Readings in World History , Vols. I and II 
Filmstripi Civilisation series (16 episodes) narrated by Kenneth Clark 
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WESTERN CIVILIZATION 



Chrcjno log leal ExanilnatlQn 

I* Anctent Civilization 

Judaic: rnonotheiain 

B, Greek: Reason and logic 

C. Roman: law and organtzatton 

II. Middle Ages 

A. The Roman Catholic Church 

B, Feudaistni and Manorialaim 

C. Growth of Citiea and Coimnerce 

D, Islamic Challengea 

III, The Renaissance and Reformation 

A, Humanism 

B, Machiavellian Politics and the Italian City - States 

C, The Protestant Revolt 

D, Religion Wars 



IV, Absolute Monarchy and the Rise of the Nation-States 
A. The Reign of Louis XIV in France 
Bp The Growth of Parliamentarianism in England 

V. The Development of Modern Science 

A, Aristotlian Origins 

B, Medieval philoscphy 

C, Francis Bacon and Empiricism 

D, Copericus and Galileo 

E, The Newtonian Synthesis 

VI* Revolutionary Era in Western Europe 
A, The Age of Enllghtment 
B* American Revolution 

C. French Revolution 

D. Romanticism, and Nationalism 

E. Industrialization and torxlsra 

VII. European Imperialism 

A, Colonializatlon of Africa and Asia 

Power Rivalries 
C, Rise of Japan as a Power 

VIII, World Crisis, Conflict, and Involvement 

A, First World War 

B, Post-War Settlements 

C, Rise of Totalitarian Regimes 

D, World War II and Establishment of the United Natio 

E, " Cold War and Nuclear Armament 



IX. 'Vhe Future of WeaCern Clviiization 

A. Regional Economic Cooperation? 

B. Continued Ideological Conflict or Detent? 

C. International Cooperation on Socio-Polttical and Ecological Problams? 

D. Relations with Third World Areas? 



NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



I.M.t Political Theory 

Classif Icatton: Elective Time Allocated^ 12 weeks 

Focal Concept; Polttical Philosophy 

Concept Ig Antiquity 

Concdpt 2, Medieval 

Concept 3, Ranaigaance and ReformatLOn 

Concept 4, Social Contract 

Concept 5, Statlsm 

Concept 6* Liberalism 

Concapt 7.. Coimminlsm 



On teac hing this I nstructional module : 

Political Theory (Political Philosophy) should be approached as a seminar 
course* Through readings and discussion - though questions the course 
should be prasented as a survey review of influential western thought and 
Ideas, rdentified thinkers and '^schools of thought" will be studies^ 
classified and compared. Various ideologies developing from thinkers and 
their political philosophies should be stressed, and the historical 
development of political thought will be examined from antiquity to the 
present. The basic political belief? and values that students accept, 
often assumed without question^ should be tied in with their historical 
roots. 



A note on student sources : 



Recommended sources Include: 

Ebensteln, Great Political Thinkers. Plato to the Present , 4th ed, 
Kateb, Political Theory, its Nature and Uses 
J. N. Shklar, PQlltlcal Hieory and Ideolo^Y~ 
H. MacbiaWelli, The Prince 



The Center magazine ^ appropriately selected Issues and articles 
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NOTES TO Tfffi INSTRUCTOR 



1,M, : S DC toioRy" Anthropology 

Classification: Elective Time Allocated : 12 weeks 

Focal Concept* Patterned Behavior 

Concept 1* Scientific Behavior Interpretation 

Concept 2* Role Control 

Concept 3, Cultural Change 

Concept 4* Institution Analysis 

On Teaching this Instructional Module i 

Sociology-Anthropology should be approached in a rather theoretical manner 
true to the scientific dlsciplinei. Through readingSj dlscusaionsj 
simulations J role playing situations and investigations the course should 
present a survey of various '-schools'' within the ^o diiciplines and the 
major concepts dealing with them. 

Anthropomorphizing of aggregate abstractions such as a groups organization, 
society^ and culture is a difficult trap not to fall Into, Living people 
acting out roles should be seen as the basis for any and all of the 
abstractions that refer to people in symbolic interaction. This inductive 
approach should present Sociology-Anthropology In a. more humanizing way 
and remains consistent wttH the overall objectivei of the Cedar Rapids 
School System, A mist reading for the Instructor is -'Bringing Men B-Hck In'' 
by George C. Homans (American SQclological Review , Vol* 29 , December 1964) 

The instructor should insert the skills he desires to develop for each 
activity. It will be noted that the total . estimated days is greater than 
60, therefore the Instructor must decide what he will be placing less 
emphasis upon. At any rate the I.M. is untested which meani that the 
time estimate Is highly relative at best and a very poor guide to time 
at least* 

Recomme_nd_e_d Student Source§ ; 

AEP series, AnthroDorogv Tn Today's Woyld 

Berelson and Steineri (B 6l S) Human Rphflvinr 

Berger, Invitation to Sociol ogy; A Hu manistic Perspective 

Chase j The Proper Study of Mankind 

Goodej The Family 

Hinkle and Hlnkle. The Development of Modern ^^ff^^^ngy 

Kluckhohn, UiVtQV fgr Jtenj Anthropolo gy and Mo clern Ltf^ 

Mead , Cultural Patterni and Technical Chang e 

Montagu J Man in PrQgreti_ 

Montagu, On Be ing. H uman 

Simpson, Man in Society 

SRSS tiJit, Inquiries in Sociology 

SRa S ep i s od e s ! Testing fo r ^r uth 

Leadership in American Society 
SRSS reading seriesi Social gfln-i nr»€ 

Life in Familiefl 



Notes to the Instructor, Student Sources^ continued 



Tofflerj Future Shock 
LJrickj Alienation 

Wright j Politica l Leadership in Amprrra 

Look MagaElne Special Issue, '*The American Famlly-V January 26, 1971 
RecoTmriaded Instructor Sp_urces i 

Chlnoys Elj^, Soc iQloglcal Peripectlve T Random Houses New Yorkj 1954 
Cuzzort, R,P (ed) Humanity and Modern Thought , Holt, Rhlnihart and 

Winston, ChicagOj 1969 
Henrys Jules , Culture AEalnst Man . Vintage Books, New York 1963 
Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man . Appleton-Cintury-Crofts , New York , 1936 
Otto, Herbert A. The Family in Search of a Future . Appletoci-Century-Croft 

New York, 1970 

Pelto, Pertti J, The Naturp of Anthrnpnlngy , Charles E, Merrill, Columbus 
Ohio, 1965 

Rose, Peter I. (ed) The Study of Society; An TntPgraf-pd AnfhnTngy^ 2nd 

edition J Random House, New York, 1970 
Rubington and Weinberg, Deviance/The Interactloniat Perspective ^ MacMilla 

New York, 1968 

Wallace, Walter (ed) Sociological Theory . Aldine, Chicago, 1969 
"Cultural Patterns*' Teaching unit developed by Goldstein and Llngren 
under Project #71--suimner of 1969 and "Human Behavior" by Plagman 
and Wohlfell under Project #48-C--aunmier of 1970 are available from 
the Social Studies Coordinator at the ESC. 

Some Possible Activities for Cultural Cdmparison and Understanding 

of Social Structure ! " 

An International 'Meal 

Visiting various local churches 

Trip to an Archeologlcal site 

Trip to a subculture area; i.e., Amlsh, ^imana, Indian Reservation, 

Bohemian area of Cedar Riipids 
Foreign Movies 
Museums 

Interview Inmlgrants as to their cultural heritage 

Music 

Art 
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NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



I.M, Economics 

Classification - Electlve-227 Time Allocation* 12 Weeks 

Focal Concept: Scarci_ty 

Concept 1, Choices 

Concept 2. Factors of Production 

Concept 3* Modified Market Economy in the UsS. 



On teach in, 1 th is Ins trtic tlpnal _^tod^le l 



The conceptual diagram presented here can only be uaed in conjuiictioEi with 
other needed course guides. 

The following two syllabi are available through the District's 
Social Studies Coordinator's office at the E,S,C,^ 

1. Economics a Ainericati Studies 111^ Course sequence, by Lea Stewart* 
Suiraner 1968. 

2. y_* S ^ Ecpno^ s Project #71 ^ Sununer 1969s by Darrel Larson and 
Richard Pitner* 

Working with these instructor guidelines , a workable basic economics 
course can be presented and organized around this conceptual organisation. 

A Note QrL_SAujeflJt Sources I 

The following books ^ reinforced by appropriate and useful 
reprint articles , are recommended In teaching the instructional 
module Economics - 

1# Qnmpari tive Eco nOT^j^p gy^^tgm.g, an inquiry approachj J, R, Coleman 

2« Thff Kcnnnmjr. Vrnr^B^^ M, R, Dougherty and C* H* Madden 

3« EcQnomi c Process! Inquiry and Challenge . R, Iman and E. Murphy 

4, Thft Making nf Knnnnrm'n Soctetyj R. L. Hellbroner 

5# Readings and Cases in Economics , D. S. Atmer 

6, Capitalism and Freedom , Milton Friedman 

7, I ntroduction to Economic Science^ George Soule 

8, Baginnlng Readings In Economics ^ ed* L, da Rycke 

9, Issues In American History ^ ed* Gerald Nash 

10* Council for Advancamsnt of Secondary Educations (CASE) series 
a. Ajnertcan Capitaligm, An-^ Introductlon ^Leamer and ^omson 
b* Capitalism and other Economic. SysCema , Balwln Lee 

c. Money and Banki ng in the Amftrir^n K^nnnmy ^ de Rycke 

d. Beginning Readings In Economics ^ L^ de Rycke 
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NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 

I,M.t Cultural Area/ 

Classifications Elective Course Time Allocations 12 weeks 

Concepts used which dictate the organization and teaching of this I.M, - 
Focal Concepts Culture 

Concept 1, Culturally Defined Goals 

Concept 2. Cultural Order 

Concept 3, Cultural Interrelationships 

Concept 4. Cultural Analysis 

Concerning Student Resources : 

Many available sources, print and non print, are available for use in this I,M. 
Most were formally used in the World Cultures core courses. These niaterials' ' 
will be adequate for work in the Cultural Studies areae of* 

Latin America, India, China and Asian Studiag, Africa, USSR 

and the Middle East, 
l^ere additional sources are desired, such as in European Cultures or in 
, the contemporary dimension, the instructor will have to rely on current 
article reprinta, magazines and library sources. No one or series of 
specific title texts is deemed absolutaly essential, A variety of sources 
IS reconmiended; a good beginning is the use of the Stravrianos series 
A Culture Area in Perspective," . * 

Concerni ng Teaching and Resource Guides : 

Various eyllabi are available through the District's Social Studies 
Coordinator s office. Included among chem are the Resource Guides'for 
teaching the World Cultures units (India, China, Latin America, the USSR) 
and subsequent syllabi produced under various summer extended assignment 
work dealing with India, USSR, Latin America, Asian Studies, and Africa 
A number of teaching strategies and assignment altuatlons are presented in 
these guides, together with additional content materials. All of these 
units and formerly separated instructional modules should ba present 
before one attempts to aucceasfully use the organization provided in this 
Culture Area Studies course. All of the formerly separated segments of 
the World Cultures sequences appear as cultural area selection options 
in this umbrella organization of cultural study presentations. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE I. M, CULTURAL AREA STUDIES 



The basts of this course will involve these situations: 

1, By way of carefully organlEad "mini lecturei" of not over 15-20 
minutes each, survey the basic 7 cultural areas offered as study 
options in this course* 

a, * India 

b, USSR 

c, Middle East 

d, Latin America 
e* Africa 

f* Asian Areas 

g, European Regions 
Attempt to present inquiring ideas concerning the uniqueness, operation, 
dileranas and goali of that cultural area to sti^lata student interest 
and to provide a basic beginning point of elementary knowledga in each 
study area. A carefully selected survey form, fllmstrlp or film could be 
used with each area* 

2, Presentation of our ^'Cultural Model" as a unifying tool and framework 
for examining any selected cultural area that will be studies. This 
should provide a structured yet open-ended and undictated unfoldine 
of this I,M. 

3, Careful explanation of the organization of Cultural Area Studies* 

a. Introduction^ survey of all seven Cultural Areas, use of the' 
Cultural Model. This could include an introductory area reading 
situation, (estimated 5-10 days) 

b. Explanation of student werk contract opttons-- 

1* Three - three week or two four week studies of the Cultural 
Areas offered. 

2. Fullfilllng the requirements of this study as to reading, oral 
and written sutranarles, application, testing and TOst 
Important, claisroom preientation, (Two weeks study; one 
week consideration) 

3* Ample time and, required effective class presentation with 

consideration of the students work, A presentation and response 
atmosphere. 

4, Provisions for individual, small group and class endeavors* 

5. Letter-writing seeking replies to predetermined questions. 
5, Studenti teaching other students, with the instructor acting 

as class, director, production producer and resource person* 
7, Concluding analysis and reflection on utilised models, assui^tloni 
student observations, (estimated 5 days) pertaining to aspects 
of various cultural areas studies* This would include 
work toward a "Cultural Dlvlntty and its Impllcattons", 
student conclusion work and a poiition paper* 



KSSP 

AN INTERACTIVE CULTURAL MODEL 



( 



Note- No one section acta indapendently , but rather all are interdependent. 

GOALS 



d. 



1 . Relationships 

a. What is the basic human naCure of people? 
(i.e., good - bad? Selfish - unselfish? Changeable - Unchangeable? 
Awar e -Unawar e ? ) 

b. What is the relationship of people to nature? (control nature - 
nature control man) 

What is time orientation? (Pastp Presentj Future) 
Vmat all the valued personality typei? (Desired achievable life 
styles; male, female, youth, middle agedj aged) 
What is the most comaoni way people relate to other people? 
(Intarpersonal relationships, l.e,; cooperative, concerned, 
rugged individualism) 
2* Need Structure 

(I.e.; Physiological, love, sec, achievement, recognition) 
3* IdeQlogy 

(Value norm set, l,e.; Democracy, Comiunlsm, Raverance for life) 
^ 7 ~ /h 



ORDER 



PROCESS 



Primary Institutions 

1. Family 

2. EcDnomics 

3. Government 

4. Justice 
5* Education 

6. Rellslglon and Philosophy 

7. Class Structure 



Inter-ralationahipg 

1* Change (social 
technological) 
a. Internal 
b* External 

c. Planned 

d. Unplanned 
2s Reaction to Change 



or 



c 



ERIC 



Society- A group (fish, wolves, birds, bees, people, etc.) who live 
together and are bound by a particular structure. A society is not 
cumulative and therefore is not passed from one generation to another. 

Culture : The total way of life, 
shared by a people, 
who have a comon background, 
that can be transmitted^ 

Transmission, (Socialization) is both formal and informal. 

Cultures are founded on patterns of beliefs (distinguishea from '^society") 
and the Institutions of a culture are constructed so as to liq^lement the 
patterns of belief. A culture group alms at certain goals and values which 
they hope to accoi^llsh as a result of their Institutions and practices. 



Cultural Transitloni Change that occurs because of the difficulty 

each generation has in exactLy reproducing the behavior and ideologiea of 

the preGeding generation* 

When thinking about the culture of the U,S. or of others, the following 
quotes might well be kept In mind: 

(Ragarding ones f rame-of-referance) 

"A great many people think they are thinking^ 

when they are really rearranging their prejudices*" 

(Ragarding ones standard or measuring stick) 

"If one had no defect himaelf, it would seem that he should not take 
so much pleasure in noting what he only thinks are defects In others,'' 
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NOraS TO TOE INSTOUCTOR 



liM.* Conteng?orary World Problems 



in 



Classification: Elective Time Alloted: 12 weeks 

Focal Concept: Interpreting and Analiilng Our Timis 

Concept 1. Analysis of the Mass Media 

Concept 2, Values: Soureee and Expressioni 

Concept 3* Current Cdnmunlty Isauas 

On Taaching thii Instructldnal TOdult : 

This course is designtd to allow an educational setting to occur 
a non text book, blackboard, lecture manner. Stud ants are ericouraged 
to consider various aspecti of the proceii of repdrting^ prasanting, 
digcussing and Interpreting information* Then, selected questions or 
iSiues will be coniidered in the light of our interpreting and analyzing 
basisi 

If a number of our students are normally ''turned off" by regular 
clasaroom approachei, then this format should pfdve to be very useful* 
Hopefully the stress on method will provide a practicla way to introduce 
a "current affairs'* and personal interest viewpoint in the 
classroom* 

A note on student sourees : 

Studenti in Conten^iorary World Problems should be pressed to use and 
consider cdnmunlty information sources, TVs radio, newspapers, 
magazines J movies and any other appropriate form. 

We strongly reeommend the use of student aimed periodicali, such as: 
"Synopsis" 

'^American Observer" ' 
"Senior Scholastic" . 
Several Others are Available 

and the use of daily newipaperg In the clasiroom; the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, or the Des Moines Register. 

No specific text has been provided or recommended for this course. 
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NOTES TO THE INSTRUCTOR 



IsM, : Indapendent Study 

Classlf icatton: Elective^ with consent of the Social Studies staff 
Time Allocated: 12 weeks, 1 term 

*Please refer to the Independent Study Application and Proposal'' on 
the following page. 

Premises Underlying Independent Study Provisions : 

1, That this provision is intended for highly motivated-intense interest 
study sltuationifc 

2* That it requires a good smount of self discipline from the student 

and a conmittment of interest , time and patience from the 

supervising InBtructore 
3. That more J not lesSj work should be evidence in the preparation and 

final product or concluding point of this study provision than 

would be true in a regular classroom course oi Goraparable duration* 
4fc That the student will make paced^ planned^ and steady progress as 

he or she works in developing their project. This helps explain 

the required regular consultatipn situation, 
5. That a student-subject to needed self discipline, work^ and intereatj 

can obtain- * 

a* beneficial learning eKperience from engaging in a guided independent 
study provision, 

b. That a proposed project will be approved only, after the proposal 
is thoroughly discussed by the candidate and two staff memberSj 
and subject to termi of an independent study contract* 
7# That an approved Independent study contract becomei a performance 
contract, stipulating what must be done, how, whan and under what 
specific terms. Any unapproved deviance from the mutually agreed to 
perf romance contract may cause the student to lose credit or 
grade evaluation, 

A note on supervising independent study students * 

The experlencei at Kennedy with this provision have been none too favorable. 
Students and sometimes teachers procrastinate in their work progression. 
Too often performance levels have been low or inadequate* Therefore ^ it 
should be difficult for a student to obtain approval for any proposed 
independint study project. The itudent and propoial ihould be ilncere, 
creative, meritorious and indicate careful planning. The instructor 
must not slight the student on matters concerning consultation time and 
meetings. With clarity, consistency , and fairness^ the work with a 
student developing an Indipendent study contract can be pleaianti 
successful I and a imitually beneficial learning experience • 



KOTn^ Sooi^ Stupes Prop-am , -/ 
Independent 3tty^ A ppllQat lon and Rropoa^ 



Name 



I' Class^^ Hour registared fer Soolal Studies Tody's date 



{ 



Have you omQeBBtvLlly takm your minijriium aoai^ stu«U.ei requlrimsnt ©f J « USR*s 

and i ^ CSfgl Quemtian on Independent Sti^ - 

Independent Study's Djjrectw ^ecfc and IMtiri on this , 
Qradei in social studies o.k«? . 



HlOPOSili 



What is the area md nature of yow propoaed independent etudy WOTk? 



What you want to do with this topic ^ 



How you propose to do it 



What you hope to learn mi gain from thie effort - 



Why you feel an independent study js'oject is the best wiy to aoeomplish what 
you want to do? ■ 



lour fijial product or endeairOT to be evaluated wiU be a - 



Your choiee for a social sti^ies staff adviaor en this project - 



#If approved, you will be an centraGt to a directed jjidependent atody situatloni 
/' Ym must meet with your Advise -torlce a week, and idth the DixeotOT of Ir^ependent 
Study once a week as you wwk on yow contoaoted pr 

^ Date the project is due , Approved _ 

ERJj^ Net api^oired ] '.. ■ | 



CHAPTER FIVE 



Re_f€rence Notes 

A. The three ataff membars who developed this curriculum project 
are grateful for the opportunity to do this* Any sound steps 
toward increasing the quality of social studies Instruction In 
the District's schools are appreciated* The developeri 
acknowledge their debt to staff members who conitructed other 
teaching guides and units , without this prior work ours could not 
have even been attempted with the short time allocated to us 
for this considerable task, 

.1. We espaclally cite the three sumner projecti - 19693 1970, 1971 - 

that came out of Kennedy High School, 
2, The four American Studies III basic units that came from 

Washington High School - 1966, 1977, 1968 - ware helpful* 

B* The many textSj exc^ts^ reprint articles and handouts required 
for classroom use are listed in the Mterials entry of the 
various I.M. Teaching Guides, or in the *'Notes to the Teacher" 
introductory preface to each of the I.M, 's presented here* 



